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Introduction 


The history of Russo-lndian relations may be divided into 
three basic periods The first ol these basic periods deals with 
the relations between Czanst Russia and India and may in 
turn be sub-divided into two sub-periods namely the relations 
between Russia and India of the pre Mogul and Mogul periods, 
and between Czanst Russia and the Entlsh masters of India 
after the middle of the eighteenth ^ntury The second of these 
penods treats on Soviet policies m regard to India from the 
BolsheviV Revolution of November, (soolled October) 1917 
to August, 1917 when the peoples of India were liberated from 
foreign rule and came to live under the free Indian Union 
and free Pakistan The third penod is concerned with Soviet 
relauons with India and Pakistan to the present day This 
work endeavon to consider the second basic penod m some 
detail 

As regards the first basic penod, it may be noted that Russo- 
Indian relations in the cultural sense had their beginnings in 
the time of the purely unoffiaal mission ol Athanasius Nikiiin 
a merchant of Tver (KsUnin) to India between the yean 1466 
and 1475 Nikmn preserved a record of his journey to the sub- 
continent m his jourrul which is known as "A Journey be 
yond the Tliree Seas* In this journal Nikiiin rendered an 
interesting account of the mom and mannen of India in the 
epoch prior to the Mogul period 

It was under the auspices of the Mogul Empire that the 
lint eflort to establish political relauons between India and 
Russia was initiated In September, 1552 the Government of 
'luicovy was astonished by the arrival of an Indian Tausein 
Ilozya by name the envoy of Babur, the first Grand Mogul 
of India Tausein Hozya bore a letter of recommendation from 
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the Mogul in winch the lattM- expressed the desire to live in 
•friendship and fratcmit)” with the ruler of Muscovy The 
latter also proposed a trade agreement between Muscovy and 
the hfogul Empire However, the Muscovite officials evinced 
no interest whatever in political and economic relations •with 
so distant a land as India Besides, Babur bad died even before 
his emissary had arrived m Moscow and the lormer s successors 
evidenced no desire m establishing political relations with a 
land so far to the northwest of Hindustan 

In the seventeenth century Crar Alexis Michaelovich Ro- 
manov determined on opening political and economic relation 
ship between Russia and the Mogul Empire He sent out no 
fewer than four diplomatic missions to dut Empire, all with 
out fruition. These misstoos, however, resulted in the explora 
tion of much of the iniervenuig territory between European 
Russia and India in the area of Central Asia which svas to 
prove valuable to the Russians in their future policy in respect 
to that region 

In 1694 during the reign of Peter the Great, under a mer 
chant named Simon Malenbi. a new mission was sent forth to 
inaugurate the desired political and economic relations Travel 
mg through Persia the Russian mission arrived at the Mogul 
capital Delhi m December, 1696 The Great Mogul, Aurangzeb, 
treated the Muscovite mission with courtesy, but at the same time 
refused to make any arrangements for the definite establishment 
of Russo-Indian political or economic relations The mission 
attempted to return to Russia by way of Persia on two ships, 
loaded with Indian goods, but disaster struck in the form of 
Arab pirates who attacked these vessels and seized the goods 
IVhile returning to Iifoscow, the empty handed and chagrined 
Malenki died and only one member of his mission to India, 
who had held only a subordinate capacity in it. arrived in 
Moscow 

During the latter part of bis reign. Czar Peter boldly de 
termined to conquer the lands between Russia and India, just 
as his predecessors had won Siberia a century before But his 
two expeditions to Central Asia ended in disaster and those 
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parts o£ Northern Persia whidi he had seized s^ere lost by his 
successors. 

In 1791 a certain Frenchman. M de St Genie, drew up a 
plan for the coRSideration of Empress Catherine the Great 
which involved an invasion of India This plan was not earned 
out, but her ton and successor, Paul, the so-called "mad Czar," 
ardently espoused the idea of a Russian invasion of India He 
proposed to Napoleon in 1800 a scheme for a Franco-Russian 
invasion of India Upon Napoleon's refusal to collaborate m 
the proposed Quixouc enterpnse,* Czar Paul determined to 
go It alone’ In January, 1801 he ordered the chief of the 
Don Cossacks, Orlov Denisov, to invade India Orlov Denisov 
obeyed his Czar's instructions In the depth of muter he man 
aged somehow to assemble a force of 22000 Cossack cavalry 
men and iViO companies of hone artillery Mis hastily oiganized 
and bewildered force of Cossacks set forth for the conquest of 
India from the Don River Valley on March 12 1801 In spite 
of great privations they had reached a point north of ijke 
Aral some 450 miles from the Don by April, when the news 
Stas rtceised that the read Oar' had been auassinated the 
previous hfarch 23rd *nie mad adventure ssas abandoned 
and tlie Cossacks straggled back to the Volga 

Several yean later in 1808. at the meeung of Emperors, 
Napoleon and Alexander at Tilsit, the question of a joint 
Franco-Russian marcli on India was coniidered However, when 
the two Emperors fell out shonly thereafter the idea was 
naturally abandoned 

During the coune of the Cnmean IPar (I85-l-185fi) three 
Russian Generals Chtckachev. Duhamel and Khrulev proposed 
that Russian forces should attack India through Persia and the 
Afghan pnnapahiies of Herat and Kabul The defeat of Russia 
brought an end to these miliuiy speculations and Russia did 
nodiing to encourage the leaders of the Indian ^tutlny‘ or 
"^Va^ of Indian Independence" in 1857 However, the Russian 
conquests of the native states of Central Asia, Bukhara m 1868. 
Khiva m 1873 and Kokand in 1875 gave the impression to cer 
tain apprehensive Britons that Russia was preparing a march 
on India 
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On Apnl 25 1878 when war between Britain and Rutsia ap- 
peared inevitable a$ a result of the Russo-Turltish conflict on 
order of Emperor Alexander II three ixtluznns in Turkestan 
were actually alerted to undertake a march to India However, 
the Treaty of Berlin June 15 1878 ended what would have 
at best, been an extremely audaaous military enterprise 
The consolidation of Russian power tn Central Asia between 
1879 and 1895 and the construction of strategic raihvays con 
necung this area with European Russia evoked fear in some 
English quarters for India s safety but these apprehensions were 
dissipated by Russia s evident weakness in her war with Japan 
in the years 19CM 1905 The result was the Agreement of 1907 
by which Russia and Qntain stabilized and recognized each 
others tights m India s nordiera and western borderlands 
The First IVorld War also reflected the more favorable rela 
tions between Britain and Czanst Russia in that the Russian 
coiuul-genenl m Calcutu was permuted to enjoy in New Delhi 
the same quasi ambassadorial sutus as other Allied envoys 
moreover Russian warships cooperated wuh those of Britain m 
the Indian Ocean When Russia fell to the Communists in 
November 1917 an abrupt change took place in the relations 
between Russia and India under Bntish rule and it is the 
story of this change which the wnter will relate in some deuil 
As to Russian designs on India in the Czanst era it may be 
said that save for the mad" Emperor Paul and for a portion of 
the reigns of Empress Catherine the Great and Emperors Alex 
ander 1 and Alexander 11 Russia had no design of invading 
India either to liberate the Indians or to substitute Russian 
for Bntish rule in the Peninsula The Russian conquests in 
Central Asia rather represented a fairly logical rounding out 
of the Czanst Empire m Asia at the expense of poorly organized 
states and turbulent tribesmen These conquests also served to 
augment Russian bargaining power in respect to Britain as a 
consequence of the potenual threat to India from the new 
Muscovite positions 

But so far as the Soviets wrere concerned, as the succeedmg pages 
will show it was an entirely diffmnt matter or rather there 
was a return to the thinkmg of Czars Paul and Alexander I 
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As applied to India, the plan o( the s^otld revolution meant 
nothing more nor less than the substitution of the British Raj 
by a disguised Russian Raj ruled nominally by tlie Indian 
agents of the Soviet Union operating as a radical Indian or 
ganizatton the Communist Party of India The Russian line 
and that of the Communists in India often changed between 
November 1917 and August, 1947, as regards India, but those 
changes only reflected Russia s interests and not those of India 
An entirely new scope in IndO'Russian relations iras afforded 
by the liberation of the peoples of the Indian Peninsula from the 
British Raj into the nauoni of the Indian Union and Pakistan 
The relauons of free India and Pakuun with Soviet Russia 
as well as the activiues of the Communist Party of India 
(C.PI) and the Communist Party of Pakistan (C.PP) cannot 
be dealt with in detail in this work in that to do so would 
hinder an adequate presentation of the relations of the Soviet 
Union With India when the latter was yet a colony, as well as 
with the foundation and development of the Communist move> 
ment In the subcontinent 
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One veek before the revolution v»bich overthrew thS iH fated 
Provisional Covenunent of Alexander Keicnjly, the Russian 
Bolsheviks were manifesting an interest in India and tbe last 
On October II, 1917, a Communist agency tnovfit as the 
“League for the Liberation of the East” called for the overthrew 
of "Western Imperialism m the EasL“‘ And, shortly aftw^srds 
on Novembet 21. 1917, the newly installed Counol of PeopI* * 
Coimntssan caMed upon the Indians and die peop'Jt ^ 
Middle East to "Shake off the tyranny of those who (OT a ^un 
dred yean have plundered your land."* 

Seseral months later, in the late spring of 1918, the Bolshevik 
government published a stxalled * Blue Book" on relations be- 
iwen Czanst Russia and India. This “Blue Book.” edited by 
K. M Troyanossky, was a ‘Collection of Secret DO^itn^nts 
Taken from the Archives of the Ruuian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs.” Of significance to us here is the introduction by Tro- 
yanovsky who expounded the first Soviet viesvpoini a* regards 
India 

Troyanoviky devoted a considenble amount of attention to 
the periodic famines which have beset tiie people of India and 
blamed these catastrophes upon “ the evil exploitative will 
ol their mighty masters— the English Imperialists who for more 
than a century have drunk the blood of this unhappy country ”* 
At the ume time he eagerly charged that the Bntish ruled the 
Indians by means o! ruthless "material strength” In the form 
of their army and police and that they deprived the natives 
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of the sub-continent of even the smallest share in the govern 
mcnt of their own country Besides the British have been truly 
cruel, held this early Soviet expert on India, in that they have 
monopolucd the Indian marbet and thereby prevented the de 
vclopmenl of native Indian tndvstna * Furthermore, the British 
have added insult to injury by lorang the Indians to pay for 
the support of ‘100 000 English bureaucrats annually about 14 
tnilhon pounds sterling ’ * 

In view of the rum which the British have brought about 
to the "richest country of the world," ns inhabitants were held 
to be yearning for liberation from ‘ the hated yoke of the Eng 
lish and so a liberation movement on the part of the people of 
India threatens the oppressive tyranny But. argued Troyanov 
sVy. Great Bnlam is determined to hang on to the land which 
15 ‘ the very basis of her existence as an imperialist power." a 
land which she is able ‘ to milk as one milks a cow ' Hence 
England has refused to grant even a modicum of autonomy to 
the Indians and has even brought about the World War to 
save her imperial holdings, speafically to check the German 
threat to India by way of the Turkish province of Afeso- 
potamia * 

Troyanovsky then went on to maintain that India in rebellion 
would become a "natural ally ‘ for Russia m her own struggle 
to avoid becoming a "colony of Westem Europe." And this 
alliance would also be one which would aid and abet the cause 
of Bolshevism m India for 

our revolutionary path in the not distant future will 
bnng forth joy, not only on the plane of the struggle for 
national liberation from foreign domination, but also for 
the broader pnnaple of the class struggle and for the 
Soaalist order ^ 

At about the same that Troyanovsky was propounding this 
propaganda, the Moscow wireless telegraphy station m May. 
1918, broadcast the report of an appeal for help said to have 
been received from a soolled * Indian delegation ” During 
that same month, h was announced that Communist props 
ganda would be disseminated In India* 
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Some months later, in March, 1919, the First Congress of the 
Conmsunnt (or Thud) International loot place India was re- 
ferred to in this condave m Moscow J he l ine_,taken at the 
Congress was that the World War had been waged with_the 
aid of the colonial peoples, of which th e In dians were the^first 
"TnentionSr whose reward woiild merel y be to remain t he ‘j lave^ 
"^_the colonial powen The Congress also held that ‘as to 
India, revolutionary ferment has not been absent there for a 
single day The British Government toot action with armoured 
cars in Bombay ’ * 

The views expressed by Troyanovsty and the First Congress 
of the Communist International had actually been antedated 
by those of Marx Engels and Lentn before the First World 
War while the Czan yet ruled In their famous ' Manifesto of 
the Communist Party” drawn up in January, 1848 Marx and 
Engels toot note of India m the following words 

The East Indian and Chinese marteu the colonisation 
of America trade with the colonies the increase in the 
means of exchange and in commodities generally, gave to 
commerce to navigation to industry an impulse never 
before known, and thereby, to iheir evolutionary element 
m the tottering leudal soaety, a rapid development 

Thus the markets of India facilitated the replacement of the 
feudal order by the capitalist order Realizing this Karl Marx 
devoted a considerable measure of attention to the sul>continent 
in his writings 

Marx charged that the Bntish had shattered the traditional 
Indian agricultural and village economy, by downright looting 
during the course of the eighteenth century and the attendant 
transporting of the plunder Irom India to England, by the 
neglect by the British of vital Indian irrigation and public 
works projects, by the introduction of the English system of 
large private landholdings and by prohibitory duties on the 
imporu of Indian manufactures first into England and later 
into the continent of Europe” Somewhat later, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, argued Marx. Indian economy was 
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altogether smashed by the entrance into India of cheap British 
machine-produced goods which mined the native artisans At 
the same tune England secured a monopoly for her own manu 
factunng interests and the exclusion of Indian manufaaurcs 
from their own market ** 

The British policy of destroying the economic basis of India 
has been supplemented by political tyranny contended Marx 
for the oppressed Indians arc compelled to pay a tribute of 
five million pounds for a soolled good government which is 
not in their inieresi but rather in that of dividend searching 
British capital ** As for the semi autonomous Indian native 
states Marx tartly remarked they were mere vassals of the 
British government.'* 

However it should be noted that Marx did assert that British 
policy in India was m itself a "tool of history" which made for 
the "regeneration" of India in that it provided for political 
unity a native army a free properly the formation of an 
educated Indian class regular and rapid communication with 
Europe by steamship and within India by railway which factors 
would make for an Indian capitalism which would be a stage 
on the road from feudalism to socialism '* However ^farx was 
quick to add chat (he Indians oould not "reap the fruit of the 
new elements of socici/ until either the British proletariat had 
overthrown their capitalist masters or the Indians themselves 
had been successful in throwing off the English yoke in its 
entirety ** And Marx was optimistic that this would occur 
for he expressed the view that Britain s ‘‘bloodsucking" policy 
in India would lead to a senous complication if not a general 
insurrection 

In a letter wriiien in 1682 to Karl Kauuky a noted German 
Socialist Friedrich Engels predicted that colonies occupied by 
persons of European blood such as Canada and Australia would 
all become “independent " but that India and other colonial 
countries inhabited by name peoples must be "taken over by 
the proletariat of these countries in order that independence 
within them might be achieved. On the same occasion Engels 
confidently predicted a "probable" revolution in India against 
Brtiith rule there I( vcoufd be a destructive one but averred 
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Engels lightly, "that sort o! thing is inseparable from all revo- 
lutions "** 

P rior to the BolshcviV. levo lMUon, Vladmir Ilyitch 
also displayed interest in India When in the year 1908, some 
of'The cotton” mill operatives in that land struck in protest 
against the incarceration of the Indian patriot, B G Tilak, the 
future master of Russia vtas protnpied to remark that 

also m India the proletariat has sufficiently matured 
to carry on an acknowledged mass political struggle— and 
once this is so the swan-song of the English order in India 
will have been sung ** 

Lenin also held that ne« to Ciatist Russia, misery was great 
eat m English Indu among other nations of the East’*® 
"^n the spring of 1919 there ivere two avenues open to the 
Soviets in the furtherance of their designs on India The tint 
was to utilize the strife between Bntish India and Afghanistan, 
the strategic buffer state between Russian Ttirkesun and India 
The second was to utilize the services of Indian revolutionaries 
both within and without the peninsula J 
The sudden unprovoked attack of the Afghans upon British 
India on May 3, 1919 greatly encouraged the Bolsheviks Prior 
to February 20lh, 1919, Afghanistan had been ruled by Emir 
Habibullah a ruler who had always been friendly to the Bntish 
masters of India But subsequent to the assassination of the 
Utter Emir upon that date, a ruler of an entirely different 
character appeared on the Afghan scene— after a scuffle for 
power— named Amanullah Motivated by the disturbances then 
going on within India as well as a belief that he would remove 
dissaffeciion towards lus rule by means of a foreign war, 
Amanullah entered upon the disastrously daring step of his 
attack on India Having launched this attack, the foolhardy 
Emir determined to effect a linn military alliance with Russia, 
and so he telegraphed Lenm a proposal that Soviet Russia and 
Afghanistan should initiate diplomatic relations a proposal to 
which Lemn readily assented*' 

To further his policy, Amanullah dispatched missions to 
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Moicow The first of these missions arrived in the Soviet capital 
on ^fay 9, 1919, according to the offiaal Soviet wireless tele- 
graph station Early in June 1919, a larger mission under 
General Mohammed IVab Khan entered the Communist strong 
hold and capital of Turkestan, Tashkent, svhich mission vas 
most enthusiastically received by the local Soviet authorities ** 
The Afghan general asked the Red Governor-General of Turke- 
stan for help in arms and men for the war against British India, 
especially in respect to artillery The Communists offered 
sympathy, but no arms, for they were hard pressed in the 
spring of 1919 by various White Annies and anti Russian 
Central Asian Muslim elements and their position was, then, 
in Turkestan precanous, to say the least However, the Soviets 
and the Afghans agreed that a Russian agent from Tashkent 
should be accredited to the Emir at Kabul ** 

On June Hih after a ten days* sojourn at Tashkent, the 
mission of General ^fohammed Wall Khan left for ^foscow, 
but svas delayed by the Russian etvi] war. and was only able 
to proceed to Moscow after the Bolsheviks had open^ the 
railroad line from Tashkent to Orenburg and Moscow How 
ever, the mission succeeded m csubhshing formal diplomatic 
leUtiona between Sosiet Russia and Afghanistan so that the 
latter country received the doubtful distinction of being the 
first country to recognize the Communist regime in Moscow, 
and in turn, Russia was the first European country, ouUide 
of Great Britain to recognize the full independence and sover 
eigniy of Afghanistan** Besides, the Soviet Afghan relation 
ship permuted the Communists to carry on propaganda m 
respect to India on the very borders of the lulxontincnt. 

\^On June 14, 1919, the day the Afghan mission under 
General Mohammed Wall Ktian had set out for Moscow, a 
Soviet mission under a man named Brasin proceeded to Afghani 
Stan This mission which brought with it a quantity of muni 
tions including artillery shells had a reception in Kabul the 
Afghan capiul. which Bravin described as "pompous but wjih 
out interest'*** *rhat Soviet war tnaterial was really usetl during 
the Third Anglo-Afghan war Is claimed by a British source** 
The suppoied fact that fhey^sent arms to the Afghans indi 
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cates their interest in having Ihe British ousted^frpmjhe sub- 
continent. Indirectly suhstantiatiag the Bntuh contention, Soviet 
Organs orpropaganda, espeaally those m Central Asia, extolled 
the Afghan cause, excoriated that o! the British, daimed vast 
non-existent virtones for the Afghan armies and went into con 
siderable detail about a great revolution against British rule 
which was supposed to be sweeping across the sub-continent In 
KIoscow, Stalm in his role as Commissar of Nationalities hailed 
the war as a ''levoluiionary struggle,** even though it was being 
conducted under the auspices of an hereditary monarch 

The -uar Vi’ai, of course, an entirely uneven struggle owing 
to the vast technical supremacy of the British, particularly in 
aviation, their use of v,hich utterly terrified the Afghans Con 
set^uently the Afghans s^eic content to agree to a virtual armi 
slice at the end of June and to conclude a peace treaty with the 
British at Ravralpindi m the KorthWest Frontier Province 
on July 2G 1919, by which the latter suffered the Afghans to 
retain their independence and territorial integrity and indirect 
ly permitted the Emiri government to establish diplomatic 
relations with governments other than the Anglo-Indian, a 
nght previously denied to the Afghans ** 

The conclusion of the Anglo-Afghan conflict did not deter 
the Soviets from endeavoring to carry on a policy ot dissetnv 
nating revolutionary propaganda into India For this purpose 
Lcnm utilized Indian revolutionaries Emi gr^ In dian _revolu 
^Uona^ centers had been esublished TTncc-nhe turn of 'GTc 
century in London Paris San Ftariosco'a nd Berl iiinn' ^hTch 
Tatter ciiy a so-called “FrovisioMl Governmeni orindfa Jiad 
Tjccn SCI up by an 'Indian Revcdiuionai^ Committee during 
the years of the First WotW Wax,** These vartous emigtf^ctnters 
endeavored, in spue of rigorous Bnush opposition, to maintam 
contact viuh revolutionaxy societies VMthin India, notably in 
Bengal and the Punjab •• Owe of the a gents of_the_^ProvmonaI 
Gov enunent oI India" w4s a certain emigri Indian rCTolution„ 
ary named Afahe nclraT ratcp, a landowner fronTUitar Pradesh 
^therT Iinown'M the United Provinces) He was sent by his 
German superiors in lOlC on a mrssion to Afghanistan to induce 
that country lo join the Central Powers but under British and 
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Czarut pressure, the Afghans forced him to flee into Chinese 
Turkestan ** 

^Vith the defection of Russia from the Allied side, it became 
possible for Mahendra Praiep to return to Berlin and report 
to his Indian colleagues and Teutonic superiors On his v.ay 
to Germany, however, Mahendra Pratep conceived the idea that 
the new Russian regime might be interested in the liberation 
of India so he had an interview with Leon Trotsky, the Com 
missar of War ** Apparently, the wireless telegraph message of 
the Bolsheviks of May, 19J8, about an Indian delegation in 
Moscow referred to Mahendra Pratep t visit The latter ap- 
parently found the Soviets less attractive patrons than the 
Germans, for he returned lo the Reich and rejoined his com 
rades m Berlin until the end of the war 

With the defeat of Germany. Mahendra Pratep had only one 
course open if he were to receive foreign support for an msur 
rection m India He had to go to the Sovieu Hence, once again, 
the Indian revolutionary proceeded to Moscow early m 1919 
and there he engaged in several conyenauons with Lenin The 
Indian candidly informed the Red leader that he tm not a 
Communist, but rather a believer in the ’’Religion of Love,” 
and presented Lenin a tract on this thesis Lenin was obviously 
disgusted with the views of this seemingly eccentric resolu 
tionary, but he nonetheless recognized Mahendra Pratep as 
one who was fervenily anti British and as such one who might 
prove a willing servant of Russian designs if not of Communism 
per se, as an ideology Therefore, Lenm dispatched him to the 
border of India However, not pleased at serving those peculiar 
godless Bolsheviks Mahendra Pratep on his own responsibility, 
proceeded to the Khanate of Bukhara which had thrown off 
Its former vassal status to Russia as a result of the resolutions 
of 1917 The Indian hoped to intmst the Khan of that land 
in the cause of Indian independence, but in this he seas un 
successful Consequently, making the best of a bad lot Mahen 
dra Pratep resumed service with the Bolsheviks** He vras 
joined by a certain Daraktullah. another agent of the Indian 
"Prosmonal Government” in Berlin who by hii own assertion 
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had ■undmaTtcn an unsucraslul mission to Japan to wm support 
there for the Indian revolmionary cause ** 

Late in 1919, accompanied by a small group of Red Army 
soldiers, Mahendia Praiep and Baiabtullah traveled to Kabul 
where they joined the Soviet envoy, Bravin _The_Indian tcvo- 
luiionaries were well received by Emir _Amanullah and with his 
gmnission they founded a *Trovnion al Govern ment of the People 
of India" at Kabul to replace the one m Berlin which had been 
~d5S5lved up^ GeTmany's''^3e(eatnbfahendra Pratep heI3 the 
posrof President and Baraktul^ that of Foreign Minister in 
thu shadow * government ‘ At about the same time, in No- 
vember, 1919, the Soviets backed up their newly sponsored 
Indian "government at Kabul with a show of force In Novem 
ber, 1919. General Sokolnikov, the commander of the Red 
Army of Turkestan, ordered his forces to take up posmons m 
the Pamirs area where the boundaries of Russia and India 
virtually touched, being separated by only a thin wisp of Afghan 
territory Through the Krasnaya Careta," a then influenual 
Communist paper, ^foscow declared this move was designed "to 
bring the British Government to its senses."** 

Early in 1920 the Russians replaced Bravm as their chief 
envoy to Afghanistan, by a man named Suritz, Bravm remaining 
as the lattes assistant. However, the effort of the Soviets to 
disseminate propaganda mto India from Afghanistan received 
a jolt when early in that year dissension broke out m ihe ranks 
of the Indian icvolutionaiies At that time, a certain Acharya, 
who had been one of die Indians sent by the Berlin "Pro- 
visional Government of India’ to carry on propaganda among 
the Indians, captured by Cerman Turkish forces on the Mes 
opotamian front, entered the picture After the war, he had 
slipped into India Subsequently, accompanied by an old Mus 
lim Indian trader named Abdur Rab. Acharya repaired to Kabul 
Acharya thereupon proclaimed hnmeU a Communist and im 
mediately ingratiated himself with the Soviet embassy, and 
induced it to stop supporting Mahendra Pratep and Barak 
tullah, with whom Adharya had fallen out almost at once Suntr 
backed the professed Bolshevik as against the "Provisional 
Covemmetii" leaders who were no Cornroumsts The result of 
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all this was that the plans of the Bolsheviks for carrying on 
propaganda wiihm India and ultimately Red revolution there 
svcrc thrown into utmost confusion** The Soviets needed above 
all an Indian revolutionary who would also be a Communist 
by convicuon and not merely one by expediency as appeared 
to be the case with Acharya Such a man appeared m Moscow 
in January IQ**© He called himself M N Roj 

Manabendra Nath Roy n£ Manabendra Vath Bhattacbarji 
was bom in Bengal in February 1893 of the Brahmin caste** 
In his early youth he was connected with the Bengali terrorist 
movement and upon the outbreak of the First \\ orld War he 
became an agent of the “Berlin Committee and in that capacity 
carried on anti British activities throughout the Far East- In 
1916 he arrived m San Francisco where he became affiliated 
with the Indian emigre revoluuonary center there known as the 
Ghadr party ** On the campus of nearby Lcland Stanford Uni 
versity Roy met and married an Amencan girl Evelyn Trent 
who had soaalist sympathies and played a role in Roys con 
version to Communism She tul^uently accompanied her 
husband m all of his travels 

Roy then proceeded to New York City where hii socialist con 
victions were further bolstered by his reading the works of Marx, 
and hii contact withThe American radical Jay Lovestone Early 
m 1917 Roy was arrested on the campus ol Columbia University 
but jumping’ bail and armed with a letter of introduction from 
President David Surr Jordan of Stanford University to General 
Alvarado, the Governor of Yootan the Bengali fled to Mexi«» 
In the land of the ancient Aiteo Roy got in touch wiUi the 
revolutionary leaden Obregdnand Carranu and the Utter then 
President of Mexico gave Roy protection v iihm that country 
and refused the request of the Bntish legation there to have 
him handed over for extradition ** 

Having now forsaken the cause ol the Berlin Committer Roy 
plunged into tlic thick of the Mexican socialist movement and 
was one ol the founden ol the Mexican Socialist Party in 1918 
By tlie summer ol 1919 the Brahmin revolutionary was the 
General Secretary of the Mexican Soaalnt Party and the head 
of tJ e inopicnt Alexjcin Communist movement At that time 
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there arrived m Mexico a personage almost as interesting as Roy 
himself, Michael Borodin a Russian Jew who had resided in the 
United States and who was also known as Branntwein and Gruzen 
berg Borodin s task was to found a Communist Party in Mexico 
a land deemed fertile ground for the dissemination of Bolshevik 
propaganda by Moscow While they were forming the hfexican 
Communist Party Roy expressed the desire to Borodin with 
whom he had struck a firm friendship to wort for the cause of 
Communism in his nause land Specifically Roy offered his 
services for the furthering of Soviet Russia s aims in the great 
Indian sub-contment BorMin agreed that although Roy s work 
m Mexico had hecn effective it would be well if the latter should 
go to Russia and work for the Indian revolution after a sue 
cessor to Roy had been trained to carry on as the leader of the 
Communist Party of Mexico Hence Roy lefi Mexico in Novem 
ber 1919 and arrived two months later in Russia having sue 
cessfuUy eluded British agents who had sought to apprehend 
him ** 

As a result of his being (he leading organizer of the first 
Communist party in Latin America and one of the first outside 
Russia Roy had interviews with the leading figures of Bol 
shevism in the early months of 1920 He was treated with con 
siderable respect by Chicherin the Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
and his deputy Karakhan the Assistant Commissar by Madame 
Angelica Balabanova the mainarch of Bolshevism and the 
first Genera] Secretary of the Communist International and by 
Lenm himself They were impressed by the audacious approach 
of the young Indian in hiszeal for revolution m the sulxontment 
Lenm was struck and perhaps astonished by Roys cnticism of 
the then Communist ime in regard to the peoples of the East. 

J.er^ maintained the vieis_that Communist Russia-jhould- 
support'Th'e'nationaMiberatton movements in Asian co untri es 
_Tndudm yin3iT ^ regardl ess of~the?r ideolo giS^ba ses held 
that since according to Manism every stage of soaal revolution 
IS historically determined colonial countries like India should 
have their own bourgeois democratic revolution before the stage 
of proletarian revolution could be entered upon It was the duty 
of Communists to help the colonul liberation movement under 
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the leadership of the national bourgeoisie regarding the latter 
as an objectively revolutionary power As an example of this line 
of reasoning Lenin held that the Pan Islamic mov ement, certainly 
a non Bolshevik, movement, was revolutionary and thus merited 
the support of the world Communist mosement. the success of 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha in Turkey being alluded to as one of 
ultimate benefit to Bolshevism ■** 

Roy boldly disagreed He pointed out to Lenin that even m 
the most advanced colonial countries, surfi as India the hour 
geoisie was not economically advanced nor socially differentiated 
from the ancient feudal orders in the Eastern countries Hence 
a revolution by the bourgeoisie in the East, including India, 
would not at all mean a bourgeois democratic revolution Hence 
R°y ch aractemed the ri si ng Gandhian move men t m^ln dia^as 
purcl^reactionaiy and argued that Gandhi was bu t a “re ligio u s , 
jncTcultur al revivalist ‘^in co otrasrto Len5n’'wTiojieeme3 h un_a 
"wolutionary" Roy t^k 'the view that the Indian revolution 
must originate from the workers and peasants on the Russian 
model and cited the judgment of Plekhanov on the Russian 
Populist and Social Revolutionary movements to prove his points 
Lenin's attitude was “very kind and tolerant" to the “Indian 
upstart." but as a matter of fact, the attitude of the Bolsheviks 
towards the East was plastic and uncertain early in 1920 it had 
not yet crysullized into a rigid "party line "♦» 

Lenin's emphasis on “national revolution" was satisfactory to 
such non Bolsheviks as Mahendra Pratep and Baraktullah and it 
Was this line which poured forth from the "Provisional Govern 
ment of the People of India ' in Afghanistan and from the Bol 
shcviks in Turkestan This propaganda suessed the excessive 
wealth of the British in India, the famines they supposedly 
engendered the lyranny of Bmish rule, the absolute lack of 
Civil rights including reslricfions on freedom of wonhip for 
Hindus and Muslims alike the arbitrary imprisonment of 
thousands of Indians including Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
'ilic Tolstoy of India,’’ the forbidding of Indians to nde 
in iramcan In the towns and their ^ing allowed to ride 
only on cattle-cars on the trams Indian history was also 
oddly interpreted by this propaganda Tlius it was held that the 
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Sepoys o£ 1857 had lormed sovtets in precisely the sa#ne 
had the Russian BoUhesitt o£ 1917 Economic gnevS*'ccs svere 
also mentioned— wretched tsages were duly noted but here again 
the emphasis was on the colonial exploiters and not alleged 
wiched deeds ol thenativelndianbourgeo«$ie**Morco^^ BaraV. 
tullah as a Muslim put a deeded pan Islamic slant into his 
propaganda which thereby simply represented a contid“*uon of 
efforts along the same line that had earlier been under 

German aegis The British it may be noted were somewhat 
worried by this propaganda and Colonel Etherton the British 
consul at Kashgar Chinese Turkestan went to great pains to 
try and offset it by issuing a proclamation of the Sheikh ul Islam 
the leading cleric of Islam next to the Caliph in which the 
former rigorously attacked Bolshevism and all its wofks 
^The Second Congress of the Communist International held 
between July 19 and August 7 1920 in Moscow was the arena 
for a continuaUon of the friendly debate between Boy 
Lenin on the subject of what the Communui propaga^tida line 
ihantd. be as cegacds ludsa and cdM« eouturvei <st tb® East- I" 
his address before the delegates Roy took th^view' that the 
^ Cooununisl International should delusive ly am st the formation 
and dcTclopment of the Communist movement of India and that 
^thc Communist Party of India when onc^foimed^^ould be 
devoted'exdusively to the “or|^msalion-of the bro^d popular 
masses" and for the class sttu^eTlo^cId that world capitalism 
and especially Europeah~mpitaIism was securing i|S main re 
sources and income from the colonies hence in order to destroy 
European capnalism there must be a Communist revoluuon per 
se in the East As for the national liberation movement Roy 
argued that the popular masses livmg in a state of utmost desci 
tution are not interested in the nationalist movement hut only 
in questions of a soao-econoonc character This was ah the more 
reason why the masses should be indoctrinated exclusively in 
Communist pnnapics Roy admitted that the industrial prole- 
tariat in India was weak but pointed out the vast sue of the 
Indian agricultural proletanat— the depressed peasantty He lelt 
that from these elements a "strong Communist party could be 
lormed Roy delivered his address in English and claimed that 
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he was applauded by the £evr delegates to the Congress who 
could understand that tongue •“ ( 

^enjn_dispji^ Roys posttion* He held that since the Russian 
Bolsheviks had supported the * liberal liberation mo\ etaent' when 
It had opposed the Crar, so the Indian Coniniunists should, by 
analogy, support the bourgeois-liberation movement without 
aaually merging with itVLenm also disputed Roy’s view that the 
"destiny of ^e West' svould be dependent upon the strength 
of the Revolution in the countries of the East Supporting the 
then leader of world Communum "Comrade Welch," a leading 
Bnijsh Communist, added that Roy’s thesis was defective in that 
the British government could easily ‘handle the purely Com 
muniatic propaganda . in the colonics" and could also "sup- 
press the Communist movement there." but it would be harder 
for It "to defeat the nauonal liberation movement m a colony 
Th e second Congress pr oduced tivo noable re sultsl In the first 
place, a ip^al bureau of the Coaimunut International was set 
up, the "Central Asiatic Bureau" which w2i designed to further 
the dissemination of Communism, particularly m India, and in 
the borderlands of the subeomment, Afghanistan. Persia, and 
Chinese Turkeiun as well as in Russian Turkestan luelf This 
bureau was composed of ^f N Roy, who was not in any way 
censored for his heterodoxy. General Sokolnikov, the Com 
mander in Chief of the Red Army in Central Asia, and Chair 
man of the Turkestan Comroitston of the Central Soviet Govern 
mcni, and a man named Safarov, known to be a "close follower" 
of Zmoviev wlio had recently become President of the Com 
munisC International This new bureau, called the “Turk 
Bureau" was to art in close collaboration wnh the Turkestan 
Commusion of the Soviet government.** 
s-The other important decision resulting from the Second Con 
gress of the Comintern, affecting India, was the agreement to 
hold a conference composed of nations of the Near, 'fiddle 
and Far Eait. The oanference was to meet at the city of Baku 
m Aierbaijan which had been recently won by the Bobheviks 
from the whilom anti-Communist independent suie of Arer 
baijam The conference was to assemble at the Important petro- 
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leum port on the %»est sliore of the Caspian on September 1, 
1920 « 

The Congress of the Peoples of the East represented no fewer 
than 37 countnes The Indian delegatton was a small one as 
contrasted to the delegation frmn other Eastern countries There 
were only 14 members representing India as compared to 235 
Turks 192 Persians and 157 Armenians present at the Congress 
The Indian delegates consisted mainly of deserters from the 
Anglo-Indian forces which were still oaaipymg the Iranian prov 
ince of Khorasan They were mainly Pathans of Muslim faith 
(today such people are Pakistanis) who srere not imbued ivith 
Bolshevism but only with the desire to support the Caliphate®* 
They had apparently been influenced by the pan Islamic propa 
ganda of the Communists which held that the aims of Com 
munism and of pan Islam were one The lender of the Indian 
delegation svas a man named Abani Mukherji who was how 
eser, a professed Communist Roy refused to attend the Con 
gress on the grounds that it could not in luelf hnng about the 
Bolshevik revolution m Asia and that called as it svas on short 
notice it could be nothing more that a glonlied mass meet 
ing-s* 

The leaders and organizers of the Congress naturally were 
non Asians the most important of whom were Zinoviev, the 
President of the Executive Council of the Comintern and Karl 
Radek, the General Secretary of the Comintern 
Jue attent ion was paid to In dia ^n the Congr ess a nd one of 
the fuU reporu presented to it was tharot_Ab^i Mukherp The 
latter in a pessimistic report indicated that the situation in 
India from the revolutionary and Communist point of view was 
almost the least promising of all the nations of the East AI 
though there had been a nationalist movement in Hindustan 
since the eighties of the past century it had been confined to 
the middle classes and students and had found little approval 
amongst the Indian masses. Mukheiyi asserted that the land 
question had played a great role in India and had been charat 
terized by the existence of huge landed estates land hunger 
among the masses of the people and an unduly high export of 
foodstuffs from India in propotuon to the population of that 
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country Consequently famines were all loo frequent in India 
Delegate Afukherji also observed that the industrial proletariat 
in India was very small numerically and was poorly organized 
He admitted that, as of 1920 there was no Communist party in 
India although there existed a movement for the aeation of 
one Howev er rem arked _Mulherji, thi^potential _Commun sl 
movement had made every effort to b e isol ated from the move- 
menT lor^ational independence looking upon the natioiwlisi 
mo vCTfflT a s one of bourgeois characw _In this resp ea the 
Communist "leaden" of India had mainuined a marked dif 
ference from and even opposition to the general p oliacs of ihe__^ 
Communist Internationa! in the £ast. Hence this attitude had 
weakened the position of the Comintern towards India,** Here 
Mukherji was evidently critiazing Roy For at this time Mukher 
]i vsas jealous of the position of Roy and desired to supplant him 
as leader of Indian Communism Xfukherji then held that the 
progress of Communism jn India would be affected although 
not directly by evenu taking place m China This progress 
would however be even more affected by the establishment 
of a center of propaganda m Afghanistan In addition to the 
effect of Soviet propaganda from and Russian diplomatic rela 
uons with the Afghan sute Mukherp remarked darkly that 
a third weapon could be added to those just mentioned— the 
establishment there of armed forces which could be controlled 
and commanded directly from Moscovsr»» 

The prinapal speeches of the Congress were made by Zino- 
viev and Radek Zinoviev held that the example of Russia should 
be followed by revolutions throughout the entire East*'’ while 
Radek advocated a line of interna! Communization in eastern 
countries coupleil wnh a violent Anglophobia The latter ut 
tered the phrase that there on be no pernuneni peace be- 
tween d e countries of labor and the countries of exploitation “ 
that IS between Communist and non-Conununiit countries non 
European as well as European. Indeed. Radek boldly deemed 
It the usk of Communisu to “create a new culture under the 
banner of Communism" Besides assuring the workers and 
peasants of India and other Eastern lands of Russian support 
even to the extent of furnishing them widi arms, Radek evoked 
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the tradition of the Huns of Attila and the Tartars of Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane in calling for an end to the patient 
pacifism vhich had seemingly duracterized the peoples of the 
East, The latter must strike as “a new wave of barbarism 
As a matter of fact, this emphasis on the need for Communism 
in the East alienated not a few non-Communist delegates who 
were hostile to European, and espcaally British imperialism 
but were social and religious comenatives However, the cmpha 
SIS on the necessity for Bolsheviring the East was in line with 
the hopes and designs of hf N Roy 

The Bengali Bolshevik now concocted a plan to bring a 
Russian army into Afghanistan which with the connivance of 
Emir Amanullah— a connivance which Roy expected— would 
be expanded in sue trained and thoroughly equipped Using 
the support of tribes of the northwestern Indian frontier who 
would ^ inllamed by Communist propaganda and who would, 
in addiuon supply mercenary suppori** to the Communist 
army this “army of UberattoR” would then march into India. 
The force would occupy some Indian territory and set up a 
Communtsc government on Indian soil as soon as possible It 
should immediately issue manifestoes calling upon the people 
of India to launch a great revoluuon and would outline a 
program of soaal reform which would be m conformity with 
the destruction of British rule m the lub-conunent At the same 
tune “the entire adult population of the liberated territory 
would be armed.* thereby augmenung the sire of the Red forces 
The social program which would be supposedly attractive to the 
Indian masses a program which presumably would involve the 
abolition of landlordism and the destrucuon of great capitalists 
as well as the elimination of Bntish rule— would permit the 
Communist forces to advance well into India As it advanced 
It was beheved that "the masses would enthusiastically support 
the new regime " Roy was confident that Great Britain, weak 
cned by the First IVorld IVar, would be unable to meet the 
combined onslaught of the invasion of the Communist army 
and a popular uprising Roy also felt that the Indian hour 
geoisie who would conceivably support the Bnush would be 
brushed aside by the uprising the masses.** Roy indicated that 
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the cooperation and support of Afghanistan was absolutely 
indispensable for this scheme to succeed, but since the Emir 
would ainceivably like to avenge himself on the British who 
had so thoroughly trounced bis army in 1919, there was reason 
to believe that he would permit the use of his country as the 
base for the Red invasion, if he did not actually join m the 
proposed invasion of India 

The scheme was a bold one and it was necessary to convince 
the leaders of Soviet Russia that it was a wise one and one 
potentially productive of success Certain factors favored Roy 
He was a member of the new, imporunt Turkestan Bureau of 
the Communist International and in that capaaty had been 
foremost in urging the successful occupation of the Khanate 
of Bukhara, which actually fell to the Bolsheviki by the middle 
of September, 1920 The success of the campaign against the 
Khanate must have added to Roy's prestige This prestige was 
Itkewtse enhanced when (he Indian revolutionary revealed to 
Lenm and Chichenn the conversation he had had with the 
Turkish emigre, Enver Tasha, in which the Utter had revealed 
hts plans for the establishment of a great Central Asian empire 
at the Soviets* expense. This made the shock of Enver's eventual 
desertion of the Bolshevik cause not as disastrous to the Soviets 
as it might otherwise have been.** Besides, it was believed Uiat 
in addition to being an allegedly easy target for Communist 
expansion. India was a very wealthy urgei. And further, it was 
at about that time that Lenin thought up his slogan that the 
read to London and Pans Jay through Peking and Calcutta •* 

{Ro,-. very audacious plan was approved m the early autumn 
oi 1920 by the Politburo of the Russian Communist Party 
and the Counal of the People’s CommisurQ Although he ap- 
proved of the scheme Lenin observed that the connivance of 
Emir AraanuIUh of Afghanistan on whom the success of the 
whole project depended, was a doubtful one Nonetheless, Len 
in approved the whole scheme betausc he felt u was in the 
interest of the world revolution •* 

Roy himself was placed at the head of the project, in which 
he was to be assisted by a new Russian envoy to Afghanistan, 
Fedor Raskolnikov, who would succeed Suntz at the Kabul 
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post. Raslolnikov, the natural ion pf a court noble whose 
name he bore had been a junior officer who had itipporicd 
the “Octobet’* Communist resolution During the Russian Civil 
War he had risen to the post of Commander of the Volga 
flotilla where he served the Red cause well Raskolnikov was 
charged to wm over Emir Amanullah to permit the Soviet 
forces to enter into and organiic their strengtli in Afghanuian 
and if possible to induce him to renew hit war with the British 
in conjunction with the Red army At the same time even 
though his treachery to them wras now known die Soviets j>er 
muted Enver Pasha to leave for Turkestan and Afghanistan 
It was fell that Ins prestige as one of the leaden of Turkey 
during the First \Soild Wat in the Muslim world might even 
facilitate the success of the projected invasion of India ** 
Details for the project were worked out by the Revolutionary 
Military Council and shortly after (he celebration of Uie Third 
Anniversary of the “Oaobei^ Resolution that is after Novem 
her 7 1920 (since Russia had adopted the Gregorian calendar 
in 1918) the projected expedition which was ultimately aimed 
against India got under way U consisted of two trams each 
of which was composed of 27 cars of the weight of 20 tont 
One of the trams earned arms exclusively-'Iight artillery ma 
chine^ns rifles pistols grenades and adequate' military 
supplies and stores as well as field equipment which consisted 
of a number of wireless transmitters and rectiTers The other 
tram consisted of freight cars loaded wiih dismantled airplanes 
and the complete outlit of an air force battalion the personnel 
of the latter as well as the suff of a projected military training 
school or academy in Russian Turkestan One “sal loii car was 
attached to this tram for the personal use of Roy the com 
mander of this expedition. In addition two of the freight cars 
of this tram were loaded with gold bullion pound and lujiee 
notes Also accompanying the expedition were two companies 
of crack. Red Army soldiers who were commanded by an Araeri 
can Communist a physical giant identified only as "IVobbly 
John” The trains were well guarded as precautions against 
Kirghiz tribesmen and possible White guerrillas These trains 
proceeding from Moscowr by way of Orenburg (nowr Chkalov) 
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amved at Tashkent m one week-'accordmg to schedule and 
without inadent The latter aty in Turkestan was designated 
as the rear base for the projected incursion into India 
Before the expedition could proceed from Tashkent to India, 
four conditions had to be met First— a number of Indians 
Would have to be trained as lealous Communists and good 
soldiers so that the invasion would look like a true liberation 
of India and not a conquest by Russia Secondly all of the 
terriiones of the Czars former domains in Central /ksia must 
be placed under complete and absolute Soviet rule Thirdly, 
Chinese Turkestan and Iran Hanking India to the north and 
west must be put under as much Soviet influence as possible— 
With their governing authorities amicably disposed to the pro- 
posed invasion and fourthly, Afghanistan must be won over 
as an ally in the invasion of India to the extent at least of 
having the Soviet army, which would be a motley affair, com 
posed of Russians, Centra) Asians and Indians be aided by 
Afghan tribesmen if not by the regular Afghan army itself 
Roy immediately plunged into the work for the fulfillment 
of the first condiiion-the propagandizing and military training 
of Indians to serve as the nucleus of the projected Red invasion 
and subsequent government of the subcontinent. The propa 
ganda school was not new As early as January 15 1920 when 
Roy was just arriving m Moscow the British War Office had 
indicated iliat it was aware that (lie Communists had opened 
a school for propaganda in Tashkent in which Oriental Ian 
guages were (aught and agents were being trained to be sent 
mio India as well as other couniries** However, the coming 
of Roy signified the intensification of the propaganda training 
Three groups of Indians were available for this training 
Indian traders in Central Asia deserters from the Indian amues 
stationed m the Khorasan area o( Northeastern Iran, and the 
“Mujahirs” or Indian Muslim advocates of the Calqhate who 
sought to go to the assistance of the Caliph and Turkey against 
the forces of the British and (he Creeks Tliey had heard (fiat 
Russia was friendly (o ihcir movwnent so that they had pro- 
ceeded across Afghanistan In(o Turkestan •• where they were 
well received by (he Russian authoniies^^ 
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trailed with the above-mentioned deserters from the Anglo- 
Indian army, a military school at Tashkent was founded with 
a flourish of innammatory anu British speeches by local Red 
dignitaries The military academy was staffed by officers of the 
Soviet Army in Turkestan One of them was none other than 
“Wobbly John," the erstwhile Amencan radical The military 
school appeared to be effectively turning out cadres for the 
Indian portion of the international Communist army for the 
l ibera tion of India, as the year, Id2l, progressed 
JTwo of the Mujahir cadets at the academy were to play an 
important role in the history of Communism m the Indian 
subcontinenL One of them named FazlIIIani Qurban sub- 
sequently became one of the leaders of the Communist Party 
of Pakistan, while another, Shaukat Usroani became one of 
the founders of the Communist Party of India It may be noted 
that the latter mentioned that he had met Roy and descnbed 
the latter as “sincere, frank and full of Jeaminf but un 
practical"’* 

A boastful description of the activity of the Soviets among 
the Indians in Central Asia at this tune was rendered by Com 
XQissar Eliawa of the Eastern Department of Propaganda at a 
Communist conference held m Bremen on Decemb^ 26. 1920 
He bragged that "John Bull knows this (activity) and already 
shows his teeth, powerless in the sight of the bridles we shall 
throw him in India "*• 

The second preparatory move of the Russians prior to a 
potential thrust into India was the complete conquest of Cen 
iral Asia for Communism This conquest had been effectuated 
by the defeat of anti-Communist Muslim armies in the Fergana 
area as welt as the troops of the Khan of Bukhara in the 
closing months of 1920 Roy hunself accompanied the expedi 
tion to Fergana which penetrated into the High Pamirs to 
within a few miles of India, separated by a thm stnp of Afghan 
territory From a high peak on the Pamirs the Bengali BoUhe- 
\ik was able to survey his homeland, but a few miles away 
through hu field-glasses and to dream Utat soon the fortes of 
Communism would surge into Hindustan.” 

The Communist authorities {n Turkestan made no secret of 
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the significance of the conquest of the Pamir area to India 
On October 10, 1920 during the course of the Pamir campaign. 
General Sokolnikov, the Chief Commissar of Turkestan and 
■Roy’s colleague on the Comimem’s "Turk Bureau” issued the 
following inflammatory communique which held m part 

On this tableland, you, the signalers of the Revolution 
must hoist the Red Flag of the Army of Liberation hfay 
the peoples of India who fight against their English op- 
pressors soon know that friendly help is not far otfi* 

The third preparatory move of the Russians before the con 
templaicd invasion cA India involved the subversion and gain 
ing of influence in the strategic areas of Chinese Turkestan, 
Iran and Afghanistan Moves to attain this end in these regions 
weTe duly earned on Indeed, as early as 1918 the Soviets at 
tempted to secure influence m Chinese Turkestan^* Their 
prospects in this region were fairly promising m view of the 
extremely weak condition of China m ihe years following the 
First World War-years in which that ancient land was con* 
vulsed by intemeane avil conflict. As a consequence of that 
conflict the local Chinese authorities in this large and strategic 
province of Sinkiang could expect little support from a central 
Chinese government. Indeed, the only resolute opposition the 
Soviets could expect m Chinese Turkestan appeared to ana 
nate from the British consul-general at Kashgar, Colonel P T 
Etherton 

Bolshevik propects were even brighter in Persia than in 
Sinkiang Here again it was only the British, the occupiers of 
much of the country from 1918 to the latter pan of 1920 who 
were the principal bamcr to Soviet expansion in the land of 
the Shahs Indeed a Soviet government had been formed in 
Chilan Province in Northern Iran as early as 1918 under a 
Communist peasant leader, Kuchtk Khan Furthermore, an 
autonomous, although non Ctmununist government, had been 
established in 1919 in the province of Persian Azerbaijan, and, 
taking advantage of this arcumstance. Soviet forces look pos 
session of the city of Enzek (now Pahlevi) in the vianity of 
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Aittbaijan In addition the Sovieu had officially inaugurated 
relations with the Iranian gtnmiment in November 1920 and 
were able to conclude a treaty with the latter government on 
February 26 1921 the provisions of which opened Iran to 
Bolshevik penetraUon During this same month a new regime 
came into power in Pcnia headed by Riia Pahlcvi and Sey 
yid Zia The latter had been a resident of the Russian Cau 
casus area and the Krerahn apparently expected that he would 
lend support to the Bolshevik ukase and the former was known 
to be an anti British Persian nationalist. In addition as an 
early manifestation of Communist fifth column tactics the Per 
Sian Communists had formed a “National Bloc which obtained 
fifteen seats in the Iranian Parliament and the Persian minions 
of Moscow had also secured a measure of control over the 
Penian labor movement by the summer of 1920 
By the late spring of IMl the Sovieu felt tiiat m vievi of 
Communist control of much ol Northern Persia and the Com 
muntst fifth column tn the remainder of the country they 
could seize control of all Persia So in June of that year Soviet 
troops vere taking part with those of Kuchik Khan on a march 
to Tehran ^Vere this operation to effectuate in Soviet control 
of Iran India s strategic S'esicm borderland the projected move 
by Roys army against India would be vastly fauliuted 

But the focal point of the possibility of an invasion of India 
by the Communists remained above all in Afghanistan As 
the year 1921 got under way prospect! for the Soviets appeared 
bnght. in that Ambassador Raskolnikov and his beautiful wife 
made a not inconsiderabte impreuion on £mir Amanullah 
and his Queen** In the roeantime the Afghan ambassador at 
Moscow General Mohammed Wall Khan as early as the winter 
of 1920 had been conducting preliminary arrangements for a 
treaty beivtcen Afghanistan and Soviet Russia 
This treaty was also the subject of negotiations between the 
Emir and Rukolnikov and, on February 23 1921 it was iigned 
in Moscow It wai extremely favorable to Russia Making for a 
virtual alliance beiwfren the ls»i> countries it pledged each of 
Uie two high contracting parties to refrain from entenng into 
a political or military a g reement with a third power to the 
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detriment q£ the other signatt^y This would seem to have 
ruled out a treaty by Afgbanisun favorable to Britain and 
correspondingly unsatisfaaory to Russia At the same time Soviet 
Russia was permitted to estaUish consulates in Herat Jalalabad 
Maitaaaa> Marari-Shanf Kandahar and Charm. These con 
sulates of coune v,ouId be nothing more nor less than propa 
ganda centen aimed against British India. Furthermore Afghani 
Stan acknowledged the “independence of Khisa and Bukhara 
regardless of the fom of government obtaining in those 
erstwhile semi-autonomous Khanates of the Czarist era Since 
those states were now under Communist rule and were really 
umncorporaied parts ol Russia this was tantamount to recogm 
tion of Soviet rule in these states Other clauses were still more 
favorable to the Bolsheviks They were permitted to establish 
a powerful radio station at Kabul thqr might build a tele 
graph line between kusbk on the Russo-AIghan border to both 
Kabul and Kandahar and Russian engineers were permitted to 
engage in road building which would presumably better con 
sect TurkesUn and Afghanisun and thus facilitate the advance 
of Roys army Russia was also gtten the nght to send tnsuuc 
tors to build an Afghan air force and Soviet planes were to be 
bestowed as a free gift to the Afghans as the first step to 
inauganite thu force ** 

In the summer of 1921 the Russo-Afghan treaty was formally 
ratified and the Soviets planned to send agents to the proposed 
consulates near the Indian border •* Furthermore at that time 
a Soviet squadron made a specucular flight across the Hindu 
Kush range from Turkestan to Kabul to implement the train 
ing of the Afghan Air Force whidi was destined in the Rus- 
s ans eyes to be employed against the Royal Air Force This 
act on was followed by the establishment of a regular air service 
between Tashkent and Kabul •• Also of a spectacular character 
was the disclosure that the Soviet government had been trying 
to persuade a notorious Indian anarchist, knovfti as Dr Hafiz 
who had been studying processes of bomb manufacture in 
Vienna to proceed to Afghanistan “to supervise” a bomb de- 
pot on the frontier of India and to facilitate the export of 
explosives into Hindustan. At the same time jt w^as alleged 
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that Dr Ha(iz had been ordered by the So\net government to 
undertake the manufacture of smobeleu powder m Kabul for 
the bombs and it was further alfeged that he had been granted 
a sum of money by the Soviet government to carry out this 
dark purpose *t 

[^us in the summer of IKl, the time seemed to be ripe 
for a possible Soviet invasion of India through Afghanistan, 
since the connivance of the latter country in this scheme ap- 
peared likely But no Communist force moved on India ^Vhy 
then did this Soviet plan not come to pass' 

In the first place, the Bolsheviks in spite of their efforu 
Were not so successful m bringing about the formation of a 
nucleus of Indian revolutionaries in Central Asia as they had 
desired Many of the fndian merchanu in Central Asia were 
only mietettcd in returning to India since Bolshevism threatened 
their livelihood, and as a matter of fact, many of them succeeded 
in eifectuating this desire.'* Moreover, many of the Mu;ahir> 
Iikevsise proved to be useless from the Communist point of view, 
and consequently made poor scholars at the revolutionary school 
at Tashkent After all they could well perceive that atheistic 
Communism was mcomp.vtible with the Muslim faith for which 
(hey had been sacrificing so much in pursuance of their desire 
to save the spiritual head of Islam, the Caliph ** 

^Io^eover, there was dissension among the Indian Communists 
Acharya and Abdur Rab had arrived id Tashkent jn the spring 
of 1921 and they appear to have resented Roy’s authority m 
Central Asia They and a mmonty of Mujahtrs who had been 
converted to Communism in the Tashkent propaganda school 
advocated the immediate formation of the Communist Party 
of India. On the other hand. Roy himself thought the mose a 
premature one and opposed It. However, the view of Acharya 
prevailed undoubtedly because it had the support of the 
Russian authorUies m Central Aiu** Hence Acharya and his 
follower the old trader, Abdur Rab, rather than Roy. may be 
deemed the founders of the Comiaunist Party of India {Moham 
med Sadtq a fairly well-educated young Muslim vfho had come 
to Tashkent from Kabul with Acharya and AMur_Rab, was 
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named ihe fint Secretary-Genml ol the Communist Party o£ 

lndi0 •' 

In addition to his rivalry with Acharya, Roy likewise had 
difficulty with the Indian delegate at Baku, Abani Mukherji 
The latter appeared early in 1921 m Tashkent where in Roy’s 
view, he -had no business “« Like Acharya, Mukherji was an 
advocate of immediately developing and building up the Com 
munist Party of India as contrasted with Roys more cautious 
view that this step should be delayed 
A second reason for the abandonment of the scheme to invade 
India, was^e failure of Soviet Russia on the borderlands of 
India, in Chinese Turkestan and Persia, and above all. m 
Afghanistan 
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PahJm who had overthrown Seyyed Zia fus rival for power 
in Persia and had assumed control of the Iranian government 
in May 1921 was able to destroy the little Soviet sute of Kuchik 
Khan in Ghilan (the autonomous state in the Azerbaijan area 
had already been dissolved by the Central Persian government 
in September 1920) and to execute that Communist leader in 
the fall of 1921 Having put down Bolshevism in Ghilan Riza 
Pahlcvi suppressed the Red-controlled "National Bloc" and the 
trade union confederation alike** Iran then was no avenue 
for a successful Soviet invasion of India 

But the basic cause for the abandonment of the ambitious 
Soviet plan regarding India involved Afghanistan the Emir of 
which refused to cooperate with the Bolshevik scheme Even 
m 1920 there were difficulties between Afghanistan and Soviet 
Russia There vvas a dispute concerning the disposition of the 
strategic Penjdeh regime north of Herat** and conversations 
between members of an Afghan mission to India and a British 
diplomat Sir Henry Dobbs in the late spring and summer of 
If^O although not reiuhing in an) precise agreement none- 
theless indicated that the Emir was willing to deal witli hts 
erstwhile foes a move hardly calculated to evoke joy in the 
Kremlin ** 

In addition at a diplomatic dinner" given by M N Roy 
late in 1920 to which the Afghan envoy to the Soviet Central 
Asian capital at Tashkent had been invited the latter indicated 
that alt Russian arms to be sent to Afghanistan for use in the 
eventual “liberation" of India could be transported only by 
the Afghan government alihougli he half promised that they 
would be delivered to ants British Indians on the Indian North 
west frontier At the same time she envoy indicated that the 
Afghans would agree to perron Roy and a number of Indian 
revolutionaries to enter Afghanistan but they must be d vanned 
on their entry into that hnd and if armetl at all only later 
on tl c frontier of India It was fairly apparent that the Sovieu 
could not utihre Afghan stan for an invasion of fndia as it was 
clear that Afghanistan had no desire for any Soviet force to 
enter its territory an I employ it as a base of operations for an 
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invasion ol India, and much lesa did ihc Afghans desire to 
participate m the operation itself •* 

Prospects appeared no bnghter for the Communists m Afghani 
sun early m 1921 when Bravin, the fini Soviet envoy to 
Afghanisun who had at one time even crossed into the North 
West Frontier Province of Indu for a short disunce was 
assassinated at Ghazni He had been one of the key Bobhevik 
agents m Afghanistan working under the aegis o! Ambassador 
Raskolnikov •» 

Although Soviet reverses in Afgharustan were seemingly more 
than offset by the Soviet Afghan treaty of February 28, 1921, 
■which has already been noted, the fact was that the very 
success of the Soviets in this matter actually led to the downfall 
of their influence in Afghanistan, for the Bniish were now 
roused to uke counter measures against Urn alliance, so threaten 
ing to their position in India. 

Indeed, this Russo-Afghan treaty resulted in a stem British 
note to the Russians on March 17. 1921. which indicated that 
Great Briuin was quite aware of Soviet intrigues in Afghani 
Stan up to the date of the signing of the Russo-Afghan treaty, 
which intrigues were speafically deuiled The note referred to 
the aamty of the Russian embassy in Kabul, especially in 
respect to the Soviets' shipping arms and ammunition to the 
turbulent tribesmen on the Indian Northwestern frontier 
The note concluded with the blunt ivaming that "Soviet ac 
tivities must cease "*** 

Not wishing to anugoRize the thoroughly aroused British 
by seeming to support Sonet designs on India s Northwestern 
frontiers and recognizing m this context the relative impo- 
tence of Soviet Russia as contrasted to the might of the British 
Empue Emir Amanullah assumed a dearly hostile attitude 
tow ards the Soviets in the late summer of 1921 and alter 
Alt hough the Soviet Afghan treaty was actually confirmed in 
that summer it turned out lo be but a paper confirmation, 
because Atghamstan refused to allow the Sovieu to establish 
consulates at Kandahar, Ghazni and Jalalabad as was provided 
by the treaty of February 28 1921. and now the Afghans de- 
cided to ban free transit ot Boldievik agents across Afghan 
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soil Furthermore, m the autumn of 1921, the Afghan govern 
ment ordered the “Indian Provisional Government" and its 
leaders President" Mahendra Pratep, “Prime Minister” Mau 
lana Obetdullah and “Foreign Minuter" BaraltuUah, to leave 
Afghan soil forthwith The crestfallen Indians were compelled 
to return to Soviet soil All these anti British yet non-Com 
raunist agents soon thereafter left Soviet service However, it 
may be noted that hfahendia Pratep subsequently returned to 
Afghanistan but as a free anti British agent and not as a 
Soviet agitator *** 

The drift of the Afghan government towards a pro-Bntish 
and antrSoviec stand, was further accentuated by a very strong 
note sent by Great Bntam to the Soviet government on Sep- 
tember 26 1921 (which Britain recognired de facto but not 
de jure) which devoted a considerable amount of attention to 
Russian intrigues m Afghanistan previous to the eviction of the 
Soviet agents in the ' Provisional Government of the People of 
India This note which once again made it clear that Britain 
was fully aivare of Soviet tntngues in Afghanistan directed 
against her Indian Empire and that the would not tolerate 
them,”< had the dual effecu of decelerating Soviet intrigue 
in Afghanistan— for the Communists now had come to recog 
tiize they could not risk war with the Bntish Empire— and of 
induang Amanullah to assume a pro-Dntish policy, for be 
now saw who was the master of the situation 
Tlie denouement of the drift of Afghanistan towards the 
British was that a delegation of the Anglo-Indian government 
made progress in negotiations with the Afghans in the autumn 
in 1921 in conversations with the government of Emir Amamil 
tah in Kabul which resulted m the signing of an Angto-Afghan 
treaty of November 22 1921 By the terms of this treaty Britain 
and Afghanistan reciprocaliy recognized eadi other's territories 
and confirmed the caistmg Indo-Afghan boundary (that « the 
bne established by the Durand line of 1895) subject to slight 
modification in the area around the Khyber Paw and the two 
nations agreed muiually to establish diplomatic relations. At 
the same time, provisions were made for she facilitation of the 
exchange of goods between the two countries*** News of 
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this treaty evoked no joy in Moscow.»o< for the Soviets now 
knew that not only could the land of Emir Amanullah not be 
used as the base of operations for an invasion of India but 
that to a measurable extent it had reserted to a British sphere 
of influence 

The diplomacy of ihe Bnlish in Afghamaiao iiaj not the 
ony means hy which they endcaseired to thwart the Sonet 
design on India at this time Thus in the spring ol 192! the 
Brilish sent an agent known as -Maulana X a Palhan to 
^thkent to disrupt the milnaty and propaganda schools there 
TTe spy was detected by die Turkestan agents ot the Cheka 
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On the other hand while Russian prestige among the Muslims 
of India and the Middle East sank, that of Britain rose The 
improvement of British relations with Afghanistan, an improve- 
ment which Commumst sources attributed to bribery,*** and a 
like improvement of English relations with the Turkey of 
Mustafa Kemal,*’* made a favorable impression among the 
followers of the Prophet 

Finally, we may observe that a cause for the failure by Russia 
to carry out the scheme for an invasion of India lay in conditions 
mihin Russia herself During the summer of 1921 there vrst 
a marked increase in the domestic difficulties within Soviet 
Russia European Russia v,as racked by famine and pestilence*** 
and there was sul] sympathy in many quarters for the Whites 
vvhose armies had been but recently defeated These internal 
difficulties help to explain the conciliatory nature of (he 
reply of the Soviet government to the strong British note of 
September 26. 1921, which among other matters had so bitterly 
excoriated Russian intrigues against India 7?>e Soviet note 
in reply, sent to London in the (mt week of October, 1921, 
falsely declared, that the Soviet government, since the con 
elusion of the Anglo-Sonet Trade Agreement of the previous 
March, had had no dealings whatever with Indian revolution 
anes More truthfully, however, it declared that there was no 
propaganda school in Tashkent, for. by October, 192], such 
activities had been iransferred to Moscow *•» This note was 
reasonably satisfactory to the British government which con 
tmucd to maintain its de facto relationship with the Soviet 
govemmeriL 

This Soviet note coinades with the renunaauon of the 
Soviet scheme to inienene directly in India The new Soviet 
plan which will now be considered was not to attempt an armed 
intrusion into Britain's Indian Empire but rather to launch a 
Soviet fifth coianin in India througfi the instnimeniahry of a 
Commumst Party within India 
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Moscow Lavmches the Indian 
Comimmist Movement 


During the sumiocr of 1921 at the very tune that the Soviet 
govcininent viaj beginning to recognize that a Red invasion of 
India was no longer practicable, the Third Congress of the 
Communist International was held Paradoxically, the number of 
Indians present was greater than at any previous Communut 
meeting On hand at this conference in Moscow were not 
only M N Roy and Abani MuUierji, but also the leading 
members of the German sponsored “Indian Provisional Govern 
ment" Since the termination o! the Pust World War these 
Indians who had been divested of their “ranh." had been cool 
ing their heels in the Geman capital hoping to find a patron 
who would assist them id their aspirations of liberating India 
from the Bntish yoke At first they refused to admit Soviet Rus- 
sia as sudi a patron They were shocked by Roy who had ac- 
cepted the godless creed of Bolshevism, and unlike Mahendra 
Pratep and Baraktullah, they felt they could not even serve the 
Communist movement, while not actually becoming Commu 
nists themselves 

But by the spring of 1921 their views had dianged No patron 
other than Soviet Russia vras m ught, and so these Indians felt 
they should undertake a mission to Moscow by which they 
hoped they would receive full Soviet backing for their designs 
against the British Raj They received encouragement for this 
from Kopp, the Soviet envoy to Germany, and so, m May, 

*6 
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1921 there was a delegation of Indians from Berlin in Moscow i 
The delegation included no /ewer than fourteen persons en 
compassing the leadenhip of the old Berlin Committee Vircn- 
dranath Chattopadhyaya Bhupendranath Dutta Virendranath 
Das Gupta Chulam Khan Luhani and Nahni Gupta ^ But the 
“driving force of the delegauon was an Amencan radical Miss 
Agnes Smedley who like Evelyn Roy had fallen in with the 
members of the Indian revolutionary center in San Franasco 
Miss Smedley had been mclmed to anarchism m the United 
States and had gone to Berlin after the First IVorld IVar to 
join the Indian revolutionaries there for whom she evinced a 
great amount of sympathy* In addition it may be mentioned 
that a Pathan from the Northwestern Frontier of India and a 
delegate from Afghanistan were also supposed to have been 
present at the Congress which met from June 22nd to July 
12th 1921* 

The Indians from Berlin immediately demanded interviews 
with Chairman of the Peoples Commman Lesin Tomgn 
Commissar Chichenn and Comintern Seaetaiy Radek to de> 
mand of these Soviet leaden that Russia give (hem a position 
similar to that which they had enjoyed under the Kaiser but 
Without being cotniniued to Communism as an ideology The 
Soviet leaders were polite but non<ommuta] to the Indian 
revolutionaries Tins disinterestedness on the part of the rulers 
of Bolshevism filled the Indians with wrath and many of (hem 
left Soviet Russia fonhwtih * However the leaden of the old 
Berlin Committee Chattopadhyaya Dutta Luhani and Nalml 
Gupta stayed on in Moscow In addition to trying to induce the 
Soviets to give them more support m their own plans for the 
eviaion of Uie Bniish in India the Berlin Indians endeavored 
to have the Soviets remove M N Roy as the leader of the Indian 
revolutionaries in Russia They despised Roy because he had 
espoused Communism as an ideology and even more they were 
jealous of die Bengali because he had luccecded m obummg 
the favor of Lenin and held a high place m the Communist 
hierarchy • 

In view of the inharmonious relations between Roy and his 
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(cUqw Intliam. the Communut International decided to set 
xip a commijsion composed of August Thalhcimcr, the then 
leader of the German Communist Tarty, Tom Quelch ol the 
British Communist Party and Borodin to hear the case of the 
Indian revolutionaries from Berlin (and also Roy) as well as 
to examine the situation m India from the Communist and 
revolutionary point of view In die hearings before this com 
mission, the Indian revolutionaries from Berlin through their 
spokesmen Chattopadhyaya and Luhant hurled an ultimatum 
to the effect that il the Communist Party of India were not 
dissolved, "they would leave Moscow*! IVhcn the Comintem 
refused to comply with this demand, most of the Berlin Indians 
remaining in Moscow earned out their threat, ‘ fully convinced 
that Indian revolutionaries could not count on any help” from 
Soviet Russia • 

However, two Indian revolutionaries remained in Moscow and 
actually embraced Comrnunum. Ghulam Khan Luhani and 
Nalmi Gupta The former became a vvorker in the Information 
Department of the Comintern and nexer became a Communist 
of significance, but the latter became a trusted assistant of Roy 
and played an important role in the early history of Communism 
m India* Moreover, other Indun revoloiionaries— members of 
the 'Indian Provisional Government which had been com 
pelled to leave Kabul, notably a man named Zahiant and another 
named Mohammed Ali— and also Acharya and Abdur Rab 
from Tashkent— armed in Moscow in the autumn of 1921 
These personages formed the nxKleus of the Indian Communist 
movement under the leadership of M N Roy 
Meanwhile, in the thesis of the Third Congress of the Com 
mumst Intemauonal, the view was taken that the bourgeoisie 
of ‘ ihe Eastern Countries’ vras bound closely to foreign capital 
and had thus become a very unportant weapon of capitalist 
domination " At the same tune greater emphasis than hereto- 
fore was placed on the Conuaumst Party, for ii was held that 
* the great masses of the peasants of the Oriental countries, 
look upon the Communist vanguard as their real revolutionary 
leader ’ The thesis went on ta hold that 
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the revolutionary national movement in India and in other 
colonies is to-day an essential component part ol the ssorld 
revolution to the same extent as the uprising ol the prole- 
tariat in the capitalist countries of the old and new world 

This part of the Communist thesis is interesting in that it 
indicates partial acceptance, at least, by the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, of Roys view that the national bourgeoise could 
not be utilized by the Communists, but rather that Communut 
parties, per se, must carry on their revolutionary task. It also 
reflects the breaking dowm of the unnatural flirtation between 
the Pan Islamic movement and international Communism The 
Communists were beginning to show iheir true colors ** 

One decision which followed the wake of the Third IVorld 
Congress, was that of the abolition of the Turkestan Bureau 
of the Communist Iniemational and the opening in its stead 
of an Eastern Section of (he Comintern m lu headquarters at 
Moscow which would take charge of the Communist revolution 
ary movement in the Cast and guide its course Since the attempt 
to establish contact with revolutionary movemenu m India and 
other Eastern countries from the base in Central Asia had 
proved fruitless, it was also dcaded that in the future the Com 
munist parties in the "imperialist countries" should be diargcd 
to carry on subversive work in the colonies controlled by their 
countries’* This meant that m the case of India, the British 
Communist party would collaborate with the Eastern Section of 
the Executive Committee of the Comintern m promoting the 
Communist Party of India but would be. ol roune. subordinate 
to the latter M N Roy has assetied dial he was offered the 
post as chairman of the Eastern Section of the Communist Infer 
national so as to conunue his work initially begun m Central 
Asia However, he Ciirnetl the plan down because, influenced by 
Nalini Gupu who was now a strong Communist, Roy felt that 
he should prcKced to W estern Europe and there establisli a base 
to carry on propaganda and develop a Communist revolution 
ary movement in Hindustan •* 

A second deosion uken after the Third Congress of the 
Communist International was the diibandment of the Com 
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munist propaganda school and the nuhiary training school 
in Tashfcetit and their removal to Moscow This would, the 
Soviet leaders behcved, modify the hostile fear of Great Britain 
towards the new Russia But in the place of the schools at 
Tashkent, u was proposed that a Moscow training center for 
propaganda should be set up the University of the Toilers of 
the E^t, which would carry out the work of the earlier propa 
ganda school in Turkestan but would be less liable to produce 
apprehension in. and stem notes from. London than the school 
in Tashkent ** 

In connection with th«e decisions, Roy was ordered to return 
to Central Asia to ’“wind up the Turkestan Bureau of the Com 
munist International and to disband the Indian propaganda 
and military schools and to have those Indian Mujahir students 
at the Tashkent military and political academies be brought 
to Moscow who were believed to be potentially loyal Com 
munisu At the same time Roy was charged to assist tn the 
closing down of the agency of the Soviet Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs in Turkestan which had cooperated with the 
Soviet Bureau of the Communist International since the former 
agency, like the latter, no longer served a useful purpose ** 
Having carried out his comnussion in regard to the closing 
down of the Red schools Roy returned to Moscoiv in the 
autumn of 1921, which aty he temporarily made his head 
quarters, and there assisted in the foundation of the Communist 
Umversity of the Toilers of the East. To this college of propa 
ganda, 22 Mujahirs were brought by Roy s secretary interpreter, 
a certain Russian Jew named Tml or Levit Other Mujahirs 
ctiteted the Soviet armed forces including the Red Air Force 
But the majority of the Indians who had attended the propa 
ganda and military schools were conducted to the frontiers of 
Persia and Afghanistan where Soviet border guards put them 
across these borders** 

In the summer of 1921 when news of the non-cooperation 
movement in India which had grown out of Indian disappoint 
meat at Britain's failure to grant autonomy after the First 
World War. and which had been officially inaugurated at the 
hlagpuf session of the Indian National Congress in December, 
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1920 trickled into Mokow it was deadcd to carry on a pro- 
gram of intensive Communist pixipaganda within Jndia Be- 
lieving that the Congress mi^t sanction the outbreak of a new 
Indian Mutiny Roy conceivf^ of the idea of sending an appeal 
to the Congress when it should meet at Ahmadabad in Deceiii 
ber 1921 Consequently the appeal signed by Roy and Mukherji 
was drawn up in the name of the Communist Party of India 
The manifesto called on the National Congress to support the 
trade unions and peasant organirations so that the former body 
might then lead the re\Q}tiuon which is shaking India to the 
very foundation ** 

In order to disseminate copies of the manifesto in India to 
lay the foundation of a Communist party within India and to 
conuct Mr C R Das believed to be the most radical of the 
then Congress leaders Roy dispatched Nahni Gupta to India 
Since Gupta was an acquaintance of Das Guptas mission 
appeared to be a promising albeit dangerous one 

Gupta succeeded in arriving m Hindustan loaded down Vith 
the large bundle of the appeal and had copies of them “broad 
cast throughout the country ;ust prior to the meeting of the 
Ahmadabad Congress m DccembCT The appearance of this 
Communist manifesto in India created a certain amount of 
sensation and u was actually published m a “number” ol Indian 
newspapers Unfortunately lor Gupta however he could not 
contact Das who had been arresicd shoriJy before the SBsion 
at Ahmadabad Nonetheless the appeal did get into the hands 
of some of the more radical Congress delegates Indeed two 
of them had the document clandcstmely reprinted under their 
own signatures and it was said that this Communist manifesto 
inducerl a prominent Congress delegate Maulana lUsrat Mo- 
hani to move a resolution for the complete independence of 
Indu which was the first time that this radical idea had ever 
been broached at a session of the National Congress Although 
this radical resolution was rejected the Congress did approve 
a program of mass disobedience whidi had the unction of its 
reverb leader Mahatma Candhi Thus to the extent that non 
cooperation became a mau movement tlirough nonpayment 
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of taxes and other peaceful means the Communist demand had 
been m part, fulfilled « 

Roy and his followers had also reason to be pleased by a 
rwolution voted in the second session of the All India Trade 
Umon Congress at this ume which expressed a resolution of 
sympa^y for Soviet Russia as well as by a speech by Mr Chaman 
Lai the secretary of the organization who stated that if the 
rondition of the Indian working class were not to be improved 
this would signal the coming of BoUhevism to India and that 
11 labor were to receive no concessions workers would take 
matters into their own hands It may be noted here that 
taking cognizance of the incipient Indian labor movement on 
Oaober 27 1921 the Red InternaUonal of Labour Unions the 
laoor swtion of the Comintern invited the AITUC to join 
daruy*8 movement for international labor soli 
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offer a very safe or convenient method of approach to India ” 
links from Russia to India should be tnaintained through the 
countries of ^^estem Europe** 

Above all the professors of the Communist University made 
It clear to their Indian pupils that all countries of the v>orId 
must follow Russia s example of esubhshing a Communist suie 
and that for the proper operation of Communism nithin 
Russia Itself “a world revolution vras indispensable"** 

Having been duly instructed in Communist ideology the 
quondam hlujahtrs were sent to Chinese Turkestan by way of 
Tashkent From Smkiang they crossed the mountainous border 
into India where they were to act as missionanes of Bolshevism 
However British border authorities had got wind of the plot 
and succeeded in arresting no fewer than eight of the would be 
agents at the Northwest Frontier outpost town of Chitral*® 
Other agents however did elude the British notably Moham 
med Sadiq and ShauLat Usmam The captured Red agents were 
immediately subjected to trial tn a case refened to as the ''Nfow 
cow Conspiracy Case" The Indians recened lenient treatment 
at least one of them Abdul Qadir Khan being acquitted out 
Tight. The Anglo-Indian authorities apparently felt that the 
"Red agents” were after all merely creatures of orcumsunce" 
whose conversion to Communism had been a purely fortuitous 
event** This affair was significant m that it made the Anglo- 
Indian authorities alert to the danger of Moscows agents pene- 
trating into India 

In the spring of with the permisiion and support of his 
Russian masters M N Roy decided u> transfer his activiues 
from Moscow to Berlin He chose Berlin because he felt Ger 
many "was the country of great reioluiionary promise"** its 
Communist party being second only to Russia $ in strength and 
influence At the same time Roy felt he could win over the 
Indian revolutionaries in DerIm to the cause of Communiim 
Having armed in Berlin Roy wuh the aid of the German 
Communists tuned the publication of an English language 
periodical called the "Vanguard of Indian Independence" and 
prosclytired the Indians of Berlin with Comraunnt ideology 
This publication which boastfully proclaimed itself the organ 
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In the year 1922 Roy sent his chief assistant, Gupta, to India 
' to establish centres for the reoption of Communist propa 
ganda and to arrange for its underground circulation*^ 
Gupta found a fertile field in which to work Many Indians, 
particularly the young intellectuals, were discouraged and dis 
gruntled by the collapse of the non-cooperation mo\ement and 
were reading extensively about the Communist experiment in 
Russia with interest.** Some of them became converts to Com 
munism 

Communist propaganda likewise found a certain response 
among the former adherents of the Ghadr Party of the Punjab, 
the terroristic revolutionaries of Bengal whose ideology had been 
tinged with anarchism, the left wing leaders of the nascent 
labor movement in Bombay and Calcutu and even among the 
more radical followers of ^e late Indian leader, Tilak, in the 
Maharashtra area of Central India** 

Communut propaganda resulted in the establishment of no 
fewer than five Communist centen in India by the Jail of 1922 
tn the following places Calcutta under the leadership of Muzaf 
far Ahmad Bombay under Shnpai A. Dange Casvnpore tn 
Uttar Pradesh (then the United Provmcn) under Shaukat Us 
mam Madras under Smgaravriu-Chrttiar and Lahore (the 
Punjab) under Mohammed Sadiq** The first two mentioned 
individuals have remained important leaders of the Communist 
Party of India to the present day 
An esent of significance to the cause of Communism in 
India was Uie holding of the Fourth Congress of the Corointcm 
in Moscow from November 7th to Detrmber Snl 1922 Of 
course M N Roy, who had achieved the ’Tionor” during that 
year of being named a member of the Presidium of iJie Comm 
tern was present at the Congress Also attending the conference 
were two Indian delegates who represented the Chadr Parly 
of California which was being revised. Rattan Singh and San 
tokh Smgh 

Addressing Uie Congress Roy advocated that Communist 
parties in various Eastern countries should take their pbee 
“in the ofganiiation of a United Front against Imperialism" in 
which the CommunuU, of course, would become the leaders 
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of 'a united anti Imperialist Front” This 'front” would then 
liberate the masses from the leadership of ‘ the timid and 
hesitating bourgeoisie”** 

India was alluded to in the speeches of various delegates to 
the Congress of the Third Inienuiional Thus the delegate of 
Iran, Nik Bin, argued that 

Conunumsts had not done much in connection with the 
great trade union motement in India and the large num 
ber of strikes, which convulsed the country ** 

Furthermore, the weakness of India's Communists was brought 
forth in the report of the Credentials Committee of the Con 
gress which disclosed that only four delegates from India had 
been invited to the Fourth Congress and that only ' one” (Roy) 
had been admitted to the Congress with the right to vote** 
This signified that other potential delegates such as MuUierji 
and Achaiya were so jealous of Roy ihat they would not col 
laborate with him which made for all the greater weakness 
among India s Communists On the other hand hotsever, Zino- 
viev, the then head of the Comintern, hailed the formation of 
a Communist party within India and especially noted the 
entrance of Communists into Indian trade unions and news- 
papers ** 

Just prior to his leaving for the Fourth Comintern Congress, 
Roy on November 7th, 1922, dispatched to India a pamphlet 
entitled ''%Vhal Do kVe kVant’ along with a leaflet captioned 
"A Programme for the Indun National Congress" In the leaf 
let which constituted a greeting to the Congress, Roy stressed 
the need for the elimination of British rule in India by means 
of “a sanguinary revolutionary struggle" This declaration was 
followed by demands for the election of a National Assembly 
by universal suffrage and the establishment of a “federated 
Republic" of India As to economic measures, Roy’s program 
called for the ' abolition of landlordism" but it otherwise pre- 
sented only a mild platform td soaal reform— specifically urging 
such reforms as an eight hour day,' profit-sharing in all big 
industries," a minimum wag^ old age and sickness benefit, and 
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the legalization o£ trade unions and the nght to strike hy 
was this program so mild? In the first place it was in line with 
the Leninist thesis that Cmnmunists should collaborate with 
the national bourgeoisie as against the imperialists and secondly 
Roy and his Sonet masters hoped that by this moderation the 
petty and middle bourgeoisie of India as represented in the 
National Congress would become friendly to the Indian Com 
munisls 

This program incidentally was given a considerable measure 
of publicity by Reuters Nes\s Agency and the British press 
which resulted in the Communist program being gisen not a 
little amount of corresponding publicity in India Commenting 
on the program the conservative and pro-government Times 
Of India" (Bombay) of December 22 1922 editonally growled 
that Reuter’s agency had gi\en Roys program 

a publicity seldom accorded even to a Prime Minis 
ten most serious utterance Why should it have been 
thought worthwhile to cable three columns o( Bolshevist 
delirium to this country?** 

On the other hand the pro-Nationahsi Calcutta "Amina 
Bazar Patrikas issue of December 27 1922 expressed a favor 
able CTitiasm for Roy s plan *• 

Roy was pleased to hear that at the Caja session of the 
Congress that recent convert to Communism Singaravelu 
Chettiar had boldly arisen and spoken out as a representative 
of world Communism which through him was come)ing greet 
mgs to the workers of India ffe implored the Congress to 
pledge Itself to the cause of the toilers and held that tlie Com 
munisls would support the Congress were the latter to support 
the workers cause Singaravelu-Cheitiar concluded with an 
admonition to the Indian bourgeoisie that Indian worken had 
awakened and would fight (or their rights ** 

In addition to his pronouncenienis Roy stepped up hit con 
ucts with Communist comrades in India by means of an ex 
tensive coaespondence wish the leaden of the comrades m 
India However the Criininal Investigation Division (C-ID) 
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of the Anglo-Indian government, recognizing full well the 
Viet designs on India, was successful in intercepting much 
of thu correspondence The lint of tliese letters was written 
on Notember 2. 1922 by Roy to Shr.pat A Dange, the leader 
of the Communist group m Bombay In this letter. Roy informed 
the latter that he was m charge of the •'Bastem Section" of the 
ComintCTn and that the question of Communism in the East 
w-as to be one of the principal problems to be discussed m the 
forthcoming Comintern Congress. Roy informed Dange that 
the or^nimtion of a mass party" in India had been discussed 
y e leaden of the Third International, that it was con 
sidCTed an indiipensable move and that since the prcviout May 
(»hen Roy had arrived m Bethn) the groundi.ott for inch a 
paty wa, being prepared "through out paper," (the "Vanguaid 
of Indian Independence." later the "Advance Guard,") and 
propaganda Thii mats patty vould, 
held Roy, en.b„ee "all the nttly revolutionary elements- in 
!nd« ii “P«” ■>'« "otlen and peasants of 
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sumouri]}' rejected the Matters request for putolj Roy jnsuted 
that the Communist movement in India should eschew indi 
vidual terrorism since it was rather a mass movement.** 

As the year 1923 opened Roy intensified his efforts at 
establishing a puissant Communist movement within India from 
his headquarters in Berlin At that time he put out a soolled 
open letter to the people of India which pointed out that 
the Indian people faced two alternatives— eitlier submission to 
British rule through coruiiiutional processes with the conse 
queni continued rule of the British and their agents or the 
adoption of more revolutionary methods” vhich could lead 
to Indian freedom This meant first of all that in India there 
should be created “a revolutionary mass party ** 

Roy desired that Congressmen (members of the National 
Congress) should join his proposed mass party and in a letter 
written to C R Das on January C 1923 he expressed positive 
support for the Congress-if it should adopt a really revolu 
tionary policy But the Congress certainly could not endure 
the sentiments of an open letter written by Roy to Das on 
February 4 1923 in whiA the Bolshevik Brahmin averred We 
Communists sund for the abolition of classes and consequently 
of class struggle but classes cannot disappear unless private 
property is abolished."** No wonder tlie Communists did rot 
secure the services of Dai although they did find a patron in 
the Congress in a certain Viihalbhai v»ho was not a very 
influential Congressman 

Roy also continued his correspondence vsith Indian Com 
munists On March 19 1923 he urged Shaukat Usmani the 
Communist leader m Uttar Pradesh "not to lose time in organ 
liing the nucleus of a Communist Party wherever possible.” 
In addition Roy urged two other step* "A preliminary con 
ference of (Communist) pioneers lor all provinces at Berlin " 
where they would meet wuh Roy and receive orders from him 
and his Soviet masters The other step proposed by Roy to 
Usmam was the calling of a "National Convention" after die 
Berlin meeiing of an Indian mass party •* The theme of cstab- 
hilling the “Peoplei Party" wa* brought out even more sharply 
m a letter by Roy to Muiaffar Ahmad the Communiit leader 
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Jn Calcutta, elated May 13. 1923 Roy wrote the latter that the 
Peoples Party” should forthwith be formed in India, which 
party would be, of course, under the leadership of the Com 
munisu and which would gradually” be transformed into an 
open Communist Party '»» Miuaffar Ahmad was likewise 
charged to carry on Communist propaganda among the workers 
of Calcutta, notably amongst the jute mill and tramway work- 
ers At the same time, Muzaffar Ahmad was ordered to get busy 
and publish Bolshevik pamphlets The Calcutta Communist was 
likewise informed how he might receive funds supplied from 
Moscow through Roy’s propaganda centers in kVestem Europe »» 
y » ay, 1923, Roy's efforts (m spite of the interception of 
some of his letters) began to bear fruit The five Communist 
sections were actively functioning Two of them, that of Bom 
i Lahore, put out publications known, respectively, 
M the Socul.st," in Engliih, olited by Dang, and a Punjabi 
(Ruvolul.on) edilrf m Lahore 
by Mohammed Sadiq <• Theie journal, spread ihe doetrine, of 
Mahevum aa did a number of U.e,r pamphleu« Moreover, 
probably udlueneed by U... propaganda, eena.n element, .n 
^ pfewar terror,, tic revoln 
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Communjsts of India prepared to meet m Lucknow, in June, 
1923 to organize an all Indian Workers and Peasants Party 
which would operate as a not too-veiled front for the Com 
raunists Singaravelu-Chettiar, the Madras Communist leader. 
Was designated to be the leader of the party since it w’as felt 
that he would be less obnoxious to the Anglo-Indian authorities 
than the other Communist leaders 
Likewise encouraged by the coming founding of this party 
the Executive Committee of the Communist International 
(Known as E C C.J or I K K 1 ) on June 4 1923 sent a memo- 
randum to the Workers and Peasants Party which urged that 
this party be dedicated to two purposes, secession from the 
hntish Empire and the establishment of a democratic (sic) 
republic This memorandum n also interesting m that it de- 
nounced Abani Mukherji manifestly, we hear no more m our 
story of Roy s would be rival •• 

The apparent progress of Indian Communism also attracted 
the attention of that rising member of the Soviet hierarchy, 
Joseph Sulin Speaking at the Twelfth Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party on April 23, 1923, the future dictator opined 

Great Bntam is now ruling India exactly the same way 
(as Austria once ruled her subject peoples) In order to 
make it easier from the point of view of bureaucracy to deal 
With the nationalities and tnbes of India Great Britain 
has divided India into British India— 240 millions and native 
India— 72 millions Why? Because Great Britain wanted to 
pick out one group of nations and grant it privileges in 
order to rule the remaining nationalities *r 

This increased Soviet and Comintern interest in India as well 
as the formation of Communist groups wtchin the sulxonctnent 
did not escape the attention of the Bnush Raj whidi look 
action against the apparent menace. Within India the Criminal 
Investigation Diviiion (CfD) fntercepied the correspondence 
between Roy and his Indian comrades and early jn May, 1923 
arrested Uic Uttar Pradesh leader of the Communists. Sliaukat 
Usniant This event thwarted the Communist conference which 
had been scheduled to take place m I ucknow •* Outside of 
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India the British undertook two diplomatic moves In the 
spnng of 1923 the British Embassy in Berlin put heavy pressure 
on the German Government to cease permitting Roy to remain 
m the German capital, and the latter, fearing that the German 
Government, which was then hard pressed by France on the 
Reparations question, might seek to please Britain by handing 
him over to the English agents, fled to Zurich •* Roy set up his 
headquarters in the Swiss aty in May, 1923, but this obviously 
represented a set back to the cause of Indian Communism, for 
Roy could no longer unlue the services of the puissant German 
Communist party The second diplomatic move came m the 
form of a virtual ultimatum, dispatched on May 2, 1923 by 
Foreign Secretary Lord Curron. in which the anti British ac 
tiviiy of Soviet agents in India, Afghanistan and Iran was 
«conated The Soviet envoys. Raskolnikov m Afghanistan and 
Shumiatsky m Iran were the particular targets of the British 
Foreign Minister Raskolnikov was accused of having endeavored 
to foment iiuurrecuon in the Northwest Frontier Province of 
**1, requested the Moscow government for 

5.M0 rubl^es and ten cartons of cartridges to aid fanatial 
Waiiri tribesmen The blistering Briush note also charged that 

rough M N Roy, the Indian Communists were receiving 
subsidies from the Soviets Unwilling to submit to a break in 
us de facto relations with England, the Soviets after an exchange 
of correspondence evinced a disposition to conciliate the British 
md ^^kolnikov. but not Shumiauky, was dumissed from his 

A, a consequence of these Bntish action, there was a marked 
Comintern interest in India m the 
s^nd half of 1923 and a corresponding deterioration m the 
^s.uon of the budding Indian Communist movement. Inter 
md Roy Sind Indian Red leaders 

S ,n h' b«»«ntng disappointed by a lack 

had ann, .1 ‘n Communist movement (they 
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by Iho AngModun 
authorities and they were disappointed with the work of Roy 
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in Europe^* By the end ol 1923, the Indian Ckimmunists who 
earlier in that year had been so intent on launching their 
grandiose all Indian Worlers’ and Feasants Party were now 
begging Roy to have the Comintern in Moscow send them funds 
to keep their two publications, "The Socialist ’ and Inquilab" 
going and were demanding that these funds should be sent 
on a regular and not on a 'sporadic' basis as heretofore’* 
However the assumption to power of the Liberal-supported 
Labour ministry of Ramsay MacDonald and its prompt de jure 
recognition of Soviet Russia’* prompted Uie Soviets to take a 
bolder course in regard to India This is reflected by an address 
at Sverdlov University in Moscow, early m 1924 m which the 
evernsing Stalm (who was taking advantage of the death of 
Lenin in January, 1924) averred 

Where will the (imperialist) duin break tn near future? 
Again, where it is weakest It is not precluded that the 
chain may break, say in India ^Vhy7 Because that country 
has a young militant revolutionary proletariat, which has 
such an ally as the national liberation movement->an un 
doubtedly posserlul and undoubtedly imporunt ally Be 
cause there the revolution is oppwed by such a well knov>n 
foe as foreign imperialism whitji lacks all moral credit and u 
deservedly hated by the oppressed and exploited masses of 
India’* 

Taking his cue from his masten in Xfoscow, M N Roy be- 
came more actise On January 23. 1924, the Bolshevik Brahmin 
urged Singaravelu-Clietiiar to see to it that Uie Communists 
should at once get control of the fndiin labor movement.’* 
But if Moscow and m Indian agents thought the new Briush 
government would condone open Red actisiiy m India, they 
were sadly mistaken For, only a few weeks later, in .March, 
1924 the Anglo-Indian authorities arrested the leaders of 
Indian Communism S A Dange in Bombay, Muiaflar Ahmad 
m Calcutta. Singaraselu-Cheuiar in Madras and Roy's im 
mrdiatc agent. Nalinl Gupu ” It was apparent the new Bniiih 
ministry was just as wary as had lieen the case with the pre- 
ceding Tory cabinet, of the danger of Sosiec Russia to India 
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and was just as determined to halt the insidious development 
of a Russian fifth column within Hindustan in the form of 
the Communist party of India 

On March 18, 1924, the Director of Central Intelligence of 
the Anglo-Indian government Colonel Kaye preferred charges 
in the Magistrates Court of Quarter Sessions at Casvnpore 
against the several Communist conspirators They were charged 
with endeavoring to deprive the King Emperor of his sovereignty 
in India « One month later on Apnl 24th. the trial-referred to 
as the 'Cawnpore Conspiracy Trial -actually got under way 
In the prisoners* dock were Dange. Muzaffar Ahmad, Usmani 
and Gupta »» Proceedings against Smgaravelu Chettiar had been 
mspended owing to his ill health and charge, against one Ghulam 
Hussain, another alleged Communist, had been dropped, ap- 
parently for want of evidence*® Charged in absentia were M N 
Roy, then rwident in Swiucrland and R. C L Sharma, a rest 
dent of Pondicherry. French India •• 

The trial was featured by testimony by Colonel Kaye which 
made use of the captured correspondence between Roy and his 
Indian agents and by the vigorous presentation of the case for 
the Crown by Mr Ross Alston, the public prosecutor On the 
S ‘‘fs I' w* attorneys lor the accused the so«Iled 

Indian VikiU could not disprove the connection between the 
Indian Communists and the Communist Imernational The 
*ufficiently effective to convince the three Indian 

Houpvp * o[ the defendants were not guilty 

rally only adv.soty jLges. 
the r .erdtn actually had no legal totce The judgment rated 
exclusively witli Mr H E Hnim.. e Ji'ugmem resieu 
r>or«h and it- r j ^ ‘he Sessions Judge at Cawn 

£^10 In pi'lly and so he sentenced 

c^mmte ’’""u ""P"”™ « hard labor for dartng to 

Bmsl ra? WE”!*™-- sovetetgnty I„d.,1. 
extreme left w""* outcome, except on the 
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1924 the All Parties Conference of prominent Indian leaders 
including Gandhi, Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mrs Annie 
Besant, repudiated the Third International in a speafic refer 
ence to the Cawnpore trial The attitude of the people of India 
towards the trial is uncertain It is true that there vas a strike 
of mill Viorkers in Cawnpore during the time of the trial that 
at one ume resulted in a not and all this may have been 
connected with the trial It is possible that the Communist 

leaders, pnor to their apprehension had disseminated some 
of their pamphlets among these and other workers throughout 
India and that these had. therefore, a special sympatliy for 
the convicted Communists The workers would, at all events, 
have sympathy for any sort of anti British political pnsonen 
However U is probably safe to say that in the year 1924 the 
Communist movement was so weak among the masses of India 
that the arrest and condemnation of the Communist leaders 
svere, on the whole, greeted with a profound indifference 
But the attitude of M N Roy was anything but indifferent 
Writing from the safely of Zurich. Roy addressed an open 
letter to Prime Minister MacDonald which appeared in Uie 
then organ of the British Communist party, the "Communist 
Review" of July. 1924 Roy charged that the trial was designed 
to destroy the working class organiiation m India He made 
much of the argument that contrary to the allegations of the 
prosecution "no overt act was alleged" Roy Uien denied that 
the propaganda of the Communists or Jus own letters to the 
Indian comrades contained material hostile to the laws of India 
and hence he maintaineil the arrest and condemnation of the 
prisoners was based on an unconstitutional and undemocratic 
charge"** Because of this held Roy, the trial had been only 
a "mockery of justice," especially since "all the vsitnesses with 
one exception were police officers and Government hirelings" 
an<l that one exception he clurged. was really a "police spy"*^ 
Well might Roy fulminate against tlie decision of the Anglo- 
Indian court at Cawnpore, for it deprived the Communists in 
India of effective leadership But his apjseal to AfacDonald of 
course, had no effect whatsoever 
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The Cksmmunist Incemattonal also took note of the prosecu 
tion of Its Indian adherents In their report of its Executive 
Committee which surseyed Communist activities throughout 
the siorld from November, 1922 to June. 1924, it vvas declared 

The severe persecution by the British Government which 
realizes the magnitude of the Communist peril makes any 
artivities of our young party extremely difficult. Not only 
are Communist organisations and publications prohibited 
in nma but even any kind of contact between individuals 
and the Communist Intemauonal is a punishable offence 
w lie expression of opinion in a Communist spirit is a 
cnrae** ^ 


However, manifcsung blustenng Eohhcvit bravado the Ex 
eciiuve Comimttee of tbe Cotmotera churned that four faeloo 
»^e making for an impetua to Commumst aeuvities in the 
subeomineiik namely, the dmmegratton of the national mass 
movemmt the continuation of agianan unrest in the North 
mpmally among the Sikhs a mote militant attitude on the 
I^t of Indun labor mamfeeted by ns demands for economic 
snons an the dtscrediling of the reformist nationaliiti in 
ih! dau which had become disgusted by 

th^orme, . pol.cy of comptmn.m .? 

loll ' '^'““'■'ff'bnnttve held that m the circumstances the 
followmg should be the cults of the Cummum.t Puty of India 
ae dmelopme^ot of the nat.onal l,benn,„„ „„ement on a 
rtwoluiionatj ban, the formauon of a National Peoples party 
I”!! bourgeon, e die -pan 
and sm.U clerk,- a. well „ worker, Ld 
ot an exelns.vely Common.,, 
charved ^ Indian Communists were also 

n^n ? r“'”' 'abna tnosemen, reotgan.ze 

nnt) elemt.” ("• ant-Commo 

mWmtS'i^”" f by the E.Cai was further 

of luSum a '"'ban H.gh Court 

of die Cawnrvk ^ pcremptonly rejected the appeal 

of the Cwnpore conspirator, ami doing praised oSonel 
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Kaye “and ihe remarkable effiaency of his department (t\hich) 
frustrated and hampered them at every turn "•* 

The “Cawnporc Conspiraqr Case** evinced the sscakness of 
natne Commurusm in India m 1924 The fact that the British 
knew all about the Communist movement, and that they were 
easily able to quash it. indicated tliat this attempt by the Soviets 
to penetrate India by internal subversion svas no more successful 
than their earlier plan to effectuate a successful external in- 
vasion of the sub<ontment from Soviet Turkestan by way of 
Afghanistan Thus, once again Soviet designs on India bad 
hit a snag 



CKAPTEK THREE 


Commimist Intrigue in India 


In spite of iheir initial failures the Soviets and their Indian 
mmions boldly determined to increase the influence of Bol 
shevism m the sulxontment At the Fifth Congress of the Com 
munut International which met from June 17 to July 8 19'’! 
m Moscow Comrade Zinoviev in his capaaty as Secretary 
General of that organizauon asserted that the Achilles Heel of 
the Bntish Empire is India and we must therefore Tnal:e 
every effort to develop all possible lines of advance there ^ 
Taking hu cue from this Soviet leader M N Roy also made a 
bold Iront at the Congress The emigre leader of the Indian 
Communists not only attacked the upper and middle classes of 
India but also the petty bourgeoisie as well for collaboraUng 
with the Bntish However the Bolshevik Brahmin held that tf 
"we organise the peasantry and the workers they will force the 
pace for the petty bourgeoisie who are now ready to compromise 
with imperial sm" and so make them bolder and less inclined 
to compromise with the British masten of India * Roy also 
praised the greater cla» consaousness of the Indian worken 
hailing a stnke of a Urge number of textile workers for three 
months in Bombay an event ocmmng earlier in 1924 as a 
manifestation of the growing class struggle in India* 

Of greatest significance however was Roys appeal that the 
British Communist party recognise that its "task tran 
scends the boundaries of the British Isles Tins in effect 
meant that the leaders of the international Communist move 
ment were beginning to realire that Roy's work m \lesiem 
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Europe had not produced the desired results in India and that 
the task of [urthering Soviet aims in Hindustan ssould be best 
carried out through the mstnimcntality ol the British Com 
munist party Indeed, the task of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain (C P G B ) in regard to India had already been 
foreshadowed m a declaration rendered by the Executive Com 
mittee of the Communist International over two years before 
on March 4, 1922 by which the Bniish Communist Party was 
speafically ordered “to launch a wcil-organtsed and continued 
action with a view of supporting the revolutionary movement 
in India and Egypt"* In accordance with this mandate, a 
Bntish Communist named Ashley was sent to India in the 
autumn of 1922 where he came into ipecia] contact with the 
Communist center in Calcutta which was under the direction 
of Muzaftar Ahmad Moreover, it was in line with this policy 
that at the Fifth Congress ti was a Bntish Communist named 
^fac^Ianu$ who read a "protest against the persecution of revo- 
lutionaries in India by the British Labour Government"* 
Soon after the Fifth Congress the British Communists deaded 
on making their activities empire-wide The British party set 
up a Colonial Department to exercise leadership of the Com 
munisi movement in India as well as m other British colonies* 
At the beginning of 1925 the leadership of that party de- 
cided to send an emissary in the person of a certain Percy 
Gladding (alias Richard Ctxhrane) to India "in order to esub- 
lish real connections of a healthy character" with the Com 
munut movement there* Cladding was also charged to en 
courage those Communist leaders, still at liberty, to reform 
their inapient party and report his findings to his superiors 
in the CPG B who in turn would relay them to the Kremlin 
Cladding surreplidously sneaked into India under the name 
of Cochrane on January 50 1925 and remained there until 
April lOth of that year During his brief visit he was able to 
make conucu with the represenuiivcs of the All India Trade 
Union Congress and even of the National Congress* 

The C.PCB evinced pleasure over Cladding’s visit Us 
Colonial Department commented 
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This Msii was extremely useful indeed Our represents 
me s^-as able to attend the All India Trade Union Con 
^ess and held many conversations uiih the representatives 


Also of significance was the Pan Paafic Labour Conference 
held under the auspices of the Red Intcmauonal of Labour 
Unions at Canton in June 1924 Thu meeung decided on form 
ing a bureau in China for the Red Eastern Labour Unions 
which would have represenution from Bntuh India as well 
as from other countries in the Far East The conference also 
put forth a thesis holding the view that the gaming control of 
trade unions especially transport unions, was absolutely vital 
for the success of Red revoluuon m the Orient 
During the years 1924-1925 new leaders ssere emerging m 
India to rate the place of the convicted Cawnpore conspirators 
notably Satya Bhaku and S V Gha.e Bhakta an odd character 
^ really a non Marxist and a pacifist and apparently had been 
town to Communism out of a purely idealistic mouvation » 
Ghate on the other hand was a militant labor organuer and 
rwdily absorbed the doctrines of Bolshevism >» The latter betame 
the General Secretary of the clandestine Communist party He 
and other Communist agitators such as k N Toglekar and a 
certain lyen^r undoubtedly had done their best to help foment 
a texule workers strike m Bombay m which 150 000 to 180 000 
workers participated early ,n 1924 «* Moreover in an official 
claimed that Communists had participated 
AT^TT^t All India Trade Union Congress 

(A.ITUC) and noted that in a number of trade unions the 
Indian Communists held influential positions "*« 

During ^e course of 1925 Ghate and other Communist lead 
m hallowed the then offiaal line and endeavored to form front 
worker, and p«sants pan.es The first such party was formed 
of tfi c Calcutta and bore the imposing name 

^the Labour Swaraj Party of the Indian NaUonal^n^css 
mentioning of the National Congress ,s significant for 
they might be able to 
or^r, o'^n‘«i'on which would supplement their 

organiring worker, and peasanu parties ^ 
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In an olfioal statement, this Bengali Communist 'front 
party declared that since other means for having attained Indian 
independence had failed the party would seek Indian self rule 
by organization of the ssorkers and peasants who constituted 
80 per cent of the population so that they may wrest freedom 
from the hands of vested interesu by their own might and for 
their own interests In spite of its supposed connection with 
the National Congress, the party proposed to send its own 
members into the legislatures"** The nominal founders of 
the party vtere Bengalis named Quazi NasTul Islam Sham 
suddin Hussain and Hemanl Sarkar** Behind them, however, 
were the Communist leaders of India and most notably S V 
Ghate As us mouthpiece, the Labour Swaraj Party put out a 
journal called Langal" (Plow) on December 16 1925 *• 

The Communists also made surprising progress in the labor 
mosement in India dunng 1925 Indeed, at ^e fifth All India 
Trade Union Congress session of Bombay in that year, a convert 
to Communism D R Thengdi was actually elected the Presi 
dent of the A I T U C at that session Thengdi evinced his 
Communist ideology in his presidential address by advocating 
a nationwide strike movement in India, and inde^ Thengdi i 
appeal was heeded m the form oI a strike by workers of the 
North \Nest Indian Railway m the spring ol 1925 and a renewed 
strike by some 150 000 textile null operatives m Bombay m (he 
autumn of that year” The latter strike was particularly in 
tcresting in that the Alt Russian Textile Union sent financial 
assistance to the embattled workers*' It is claimed that in 1925 
the strike s^’ave hit a then record for India ** 

However m the latter jsart of 1925 Uie gams made by the 
Indian Communists were more than offset Ly a sdiism m their 
ranks. One group which svas led by S V Chaie followed the 
orthodox views of Moscow and aided m the formation of the 
Labour Swaraj Party of Bengal and planned the further found 
mg of workers and peasants parties of that type in other parts 
of India which process would be culminated m tlie foundation 
of an all Indian Dorkm and Peasants Party in which the 
Communist clement, while maintaining Us secret identity as 
such would be the dominating factor Another group was led 
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by Satya Bhakta The latter group desired the Communist Party 
in India to act openly under its own name, to carry on, by 
constitutional means, agitation of a Marxist nature and to be 
independent of the Kremlin 

Bhakta indicated his views in two manifestos appearing on 
July 16th and October 2ist. 1925 entitled respectively 'The 
Future Programme of the Communist Party* and "The First 
Indian Communist Conference ** In these documents Bhaku 
presented the thesis that the transition from capitalism to Com 
munism might be achieved without injustice or violence, a 
view which naturally subjected him to vigorous criticism from 
Communists outside his own circle** This notwithstanding, 
Bhakta won oicr to his peaceful and nauonalist Communist 
view. Singaravclu-Chettiar and Maulani Hasrat Moham. a 
^der of the former Caliphate movement, who had irked 
Gandhi when, as we have already noted in connection with the 
Ahmadabad Congress, he had argued that Swaraj or Indian 
self^vemment be defined by the Congress as 'complete inde- 
pendence, free from all foreign control *** 

In an apparent effort to heal the breach in the Communist 
movement m India.'nhe pro^mmtem Communists led by 
Ghate and J^lekar and the independent Communisu led by 
hakta and Smgaraselu-Chetuar met in the First Conference 
t Cawnporc on December 

ifl *9-5 IThat this meeting did not base the blessing of 
i oscow, ih view of the prominent position of the dissident 
^mmunists partiapat.ng ,n ,i. „ a„«ted by the fact that the 
C^raunist press throughout the world ignored it It also would 
held British suffered the meeung to be 

nUll Communists dominated the preceedmgs The 

nominal president of the conference wa, Moham. but Bhakta 
" hfs ^ dominated u from behind the scenes 

In his presidential address Moham declared ,t was the aim of 
by' all Taw”m*^ «tablish Swaraj or complete independence 

a..a.„ ,h„ ,„d Moham 
rgued .ha. Indian Comraum.u ahonid no. aomp. die Candh.a. 
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precept of non violence as a “fixed prinaple," but on the other 
hand the Indian Communist party should also deny that the 
party “necessarily stands for bloodshed and terrorisra” in the 
attainment of its goal Mohani also insisted that the Communist 
party \«as purely Indian m that at least for the present the 
svork of our party will be resincied to India alone” and that 
as for the Third International 

we are only fellow travellers on their path, and not their 
subordinates Neither do vie give them any practical help 
nor do they extend any fmanaal aid to us 

Singaravelu-Chettiar, veho had assumed the presidency of the 
Indian Communist party surpassed Mohani in disavowing any 
foreign influence on the policies and program of the Indian 
Communist party, averred 

Indian Communism is not Bolshevism for Bolshevism is 
a form of Communism vihich the Russians have adopted 
in their country \\ e are not Russians Bolsheviks and Bol 
shevism may not be needed in India 

Angered by these statements Ghate Joglekar and their fol 
loviers on December 28 1925, irmocably parted company with 
the group of Bhakta Mohani and Singaravelu-Cheitiar and 
moved iheir headquarters from Cawnpore to Bombay *• 

During the years 1926 and 1927 the Communist party of 
Great Britain did its utmost to any out the task which had 
been devolved upon it by the Fifth Congrew of the Communist 
International in the summer of 1924, that of furthering a 
revolution in India for the benefit of Soviet Russia Interest 
ingly enough (he leading Communists tn Britain m charge of 
the hoped for Bolsliev nation of the sulxontineni were them 
selves of Indian blood the brothen Rajani Palme and Clemens 
Palme Dun and Shapurji SaklatvaU the Utter having been 
elected a member of the House of Commons from a working 
class constituency in London Such feaders of (he Bntish Com 
munisi party as Harry Pollitt and R Page Amot also took an 
active interest in Indian affairs Work m regard to India veas 
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dealt with by the C.P G B s colonial bureau *® The British 
Communists were of course under the over all supervision of 
the Executive Committee of the Comintern 
The British Communist party furthered its policy in regard 
to India on six different fronts The first front involved the 
propagandutng of Indian students attending Oxford and Cam 
bridge Universities so as to maVe them emissaries of Communism 


upon their return to India This Communist activity was fully 
confirmed by an investigation by the Chancellor and Proctors 
of Oxford University in 1926 As a result of this investigation 
as an alternative to expulsion from the University the Indian 
students Here obliged to sign a written pledge that they would 
refrain from any association with Communists and would not 
dissemmate Communist ideas m the future** Thus Com 
munist advance on this front was balled 
The second front concerned the winning over of prominent 
Indian personages who should be visiting England to Com 
munism. Three such Indians who visited London early in 1926 
were N M Joshi the President of the All India Trade Union 
^ngr^ and a member of the Indan Legislative Assembly and 
his fellow legislators the labor leader Chaman Lai and a certain 
^swam. The comrades of the C P C B attempted to convince 
these Indians that they should pariicspaie m an Oriental Con 
vention which would be Communist dominated Although 
Lai displayed definite interest in this scheme his fellow visitors 
Here averse to thus being made into puppets of Bolshevism 
w that Uus plan fell through Nonetheless the fact that Chaman 
I^a fairly prominent left wing member of the Congress had 
b^ won over to an apparently fellow traveling position was 
encouraging to the British Communists •» 

The third front involved the activity of a Communist front 
OT^nita non m England known as the Labour Research De- 
muTTu ot ^‘Ch among otters was to send Com 

munm literature into India « The pnnapal Indian participant 

«tmn ^ subsequently 

returned to India toivard the end of 1920 bringing a lame ma« 
of Communist propaganda with him ** ° ^ “ 

The fourth front had as its conewn an 


attempt to convert 
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Indian seamen on the docks oI London to Communism How 
ever this maneu%er had little success.** In this connection we 
may note that Indian Communist couriers between Europe and 
India traveled in the guise of sailors 
The fifth front was the literary front— the attempt to fonnu 
late a speafic Communist party line on India and was carried 
out by K. Palme Dutt in his book entitled "Modem India 
which appeared late in 1926 This book was a fairly thorough 
review of Indian conditions from the ^fa^ust and Communist 
point of Slew 

Dutt held that imperialist domination’' had drained the 
life-blood out of India** argued that the Indian upper classes 
existed "under the protection of the British bourgeois" as 
subordinate shareholders of the spoils*' contended tint the 
Indian bourgeoisie as a whole cannot be trusted" and that 
fear of insurrection makes it 'hasten to the side of the British "** 
and charged that the political arm of the Congress the St ara 
Jilt Party i as following a policy of surrendn- lo imperialisni **• 
In hit political program Dutt maintained that India must 
enjoy complete independence"** and to atom that end a 
Peoples Party" should be organued combining workers and 
peasams-this being analogous to tlie projeaed all Indian Mork 
era and Peasants party** In the free India there would be 
complete civil rights— notably freedom of speedi and assembly ** 
In his economic program Dutt adsocated the "expropriation 
of the big landowrncrs and the nationalisation of land " and in 
industry a program for the amelioration of labor conditions by 
raising of wages workmens compensation on European standards 
and reforms of a like sort.** 

Thus With the exception of tlie provision on lard tenure 
Duns program was a mild one a program in line with the 
Stew that Communists should collaborate to an extent wnh 
non proletarian elements and thus was a continuation ol the 
Lenin line of 1920 

The sixth and most important front dealt with the sending 
of emissaries of the CkPCB to India We base already noted 
the sending of Cladding alias Coclmne to Ifindmtan in 1925 
Early in 19^6 die leaders of Sntish Bolshevism decided to send 
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another agent to India, one ^ho stood higher in the party 
hierarchy than Gladding The man selected for thi* mission 
was George Allison who was to ttasel to India under the false 
passport of Donald Campbell Allison was a high ranking British 
Communist who had previously attended a session of the 
E C C I in Moscow He tvas instructed to organize a small 
illegal Communist Party and a large legal party— the Workers 
and Peasants Party which, it tvas hoped, tvould operate on an 
All India scale, but, of course, would be Communist-dominated 
Allison was likewise charged to induce Communists to enter the 
National Congress and the All India Trade Union Congress with 
the ultimate hope that these organizations might be captured 
by the Communists ** 

Allison whose funds for his mission were supplied from the 
' Continent," meaning Moscow, arrived in Bombay on April SO, 
1926 and remained there until November of that year when 
he betook himself to Calcutta and earned on his Communist 
activities HI the Bengali metiopohs** 

During the year, 1926. the workers’ and peasancs' parties were 
maintained as fronts for Commumsm In February of that year 
the Labour Swaraj Pany of Bengal changed its name to the 
Workers' and Peasants' Party*^ and conducted 'an All Bengal 
Tenants' Conference During the course of the year the party 
published its party organ known at first as ’ Langal, ’ (the Plow) 
and later as ’"Ganavani," (The Voice of the People) The 
arrival of Allison in Bengal spurred this party’s activity at the 
end of that year 

Allison also was largely instrumental in founding the so- 
called Congress Labour party of Bombay in the spring of 1926 
shortly after his arrival in India ** The Communists also founded 
a IVorkers’ and Peasants Party in Lahore the Punjab in the 
spring of 1926 and they were laying plans in the latter part of 
the year of forming similar parties in other parts of India as 
well, with the hope that these separate parties might sene as 
the foundation stones for an All India IVorkers’ and Peasants 
Party 

The programs of these Red front parties in 1926 stressed the 
need for national independence, demanded the organuation on 
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da» lines o[ the workers and peasants, and insisted that "direct 
action" by the workers and peasants would be tlie best means 
of attaining independence The econoniic demands of these 
parties resembled those of R P Dutt.** Their relative modera 
tion indicated that the Conununists were not determined on 
alienating the Indian bourgeoisie as a whole particularly that 
part which vigorously aspired towards national freedom 
It may be noted that the Congress Labour Party of Bombay 
succeed^ in 1926 in rejuvenaung the revolutionary Gimi 
Kamgar textile workers union which had been founded in 
1923’’ but which had failed to gam numbers and influence after 
1924 The revivification of this union played an important role 
in spreading Communism among the workers of Bombay and 
encouraged the dissemination of Communist ideological notions 
ihoughoul India as well ** The faa that Communist precepts 
were spreading in India out from Bombay was evinced by the 
the fact that in 1926 the Punjabi Uorkers and Peasants Party 
put forth the fint Nfay Day demonstrauon in Indian history m 
Lahore 

Besides setting up front organisations in the form of workers 
and peasants parties and trade unions the Communists in 
India endeavor^ to build up the organuation of their own, 
illegal secret party during the year 1926 They were definitely 
interested in attracting members of former terrorist soaeties 
to ihcir clandestine party organization and they were highly 
pleased when they recruited the services of Dharani Coswami 
former member of the "Anushilan Society " a icrrorm organiia 
tion in Bengal Goswami was imtrumenial in converting many 
of hit former lerronsi accomplices to Communism It was felt 
the terronsu would be most useful to the clandestine Com 
munist Party when the day of Red revolution should arrive 
Tlie entry of the terrorists compensated for the defection of the 
"independent Communists led by Bhakia Singaravelu-Chettiar 
and Mohani As a matter of fact these dissident Communists 
disappeared inio obscuniy during the years 19^6 and 1927 

In November 1926 the Third International issued the fol 
lowing instruction to the Indian Communists m regard to 
workers (v») and peasants (p) parties 
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The W L PP of Bengal should call a conference to organ 
ise the W S. PP of India To thu conference will be invited 
all organisations which now belong to the C P as well as 
other revolutionary working class or soaalisUc organisa 
tions that sympathise sMth us This conference will be 
entirely controlled by us and the W and PP of India will 
remain under our leadership The Central Committee will 
easily be composed of conscious Communists 


In order to implement this directive the C P G B sent out a 
trusted agent to India named Philip Spratt a genuinely talented 
young Englishman who was a graduate of Cambridge University 
While attending that university he had been converted to 
Communism. Upon his graduation Spratt worked in the Labour 
Research Department, a front for British Communism in which 
post he directed not a little propaganda to India « Simultane 
ously he was also a member of a Communist-controlled agency 
known as the Nauonal Minorities movement Indeed the view 
that his profession in England was Communism was most apt *• 

Philip Spratt s arrival in Bombay on December 1926 m the 
capauty of a 'humble bookseller for a firm known as B rrcll 
and Carrott itself a Communut front was to prove a philip" 
to the Communist movement in India »» For immediately after 
his arrival Spratt effectively reorganized the Congress Labour 
Party under the new name of the Workers and Peasants Party 
of Bombay In this capacity he did his utmost to educate Indian 
radicals n the mores and prccepu of international Communism 
teaching them duly to hold demonstrations on Lenin Day 

lay Day the anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution and even 
to protest violently over the execution of the American radicals 
Sacco and Vanzetti 

Spratt and his Indian comrades conducted an important meet 
ing m Bombay on May SI 1927 which made an earnest attempt 
to clanfy the rebtionship of Indian Communism to the Comm 
tern Hence a declaration was put forth to the effect that 


(^mmunist Party of India) looks up to the CPs 
of the world as well as the (Third) International for lead and 
guidance in the work undertaken by this Party m this 
country •* ' 
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The party speaficd that only those subscribing to the poliacs 
of the Comintern would be eligible for membership The meet 
mg also approted the policy of the formation of s^orkers and 
peasanu parties the activities of which would be open m con 
trast to the clandestine activities of the C.P I per sc 

In this session the leadenhip of S V Ghate was confirmed 
in his being “elected” General Secretary** although Spratt as 
chief emissary of the C P G B the tutor of India s Communists 
had in fact probably even more influence 

The latter it may be noted conducted an extensive correspon 
dence with his comrades in London which correspondence as 
had earlier been the case with that of hf N Roy was inter 
cepted by the alert officers of the Indian C.I D This corres- 
pondence mainly between Spratt and Clemens P Dutt or R. 
Page Amot was m apher and invisible ink in the proper "cloak 
and dagger style."** 

On the basil of its knowledge of the aflain of Indian Com 
munisTD the CP G B deeded to spur on the cause of Commu 
num m India by sending new agents to wit Benjamin (Ben) 
F Bradley and Shapurji Saklatvala The former an active 
worker in another of that partya front organizations the 
Workers Welfare League of India of London arrived in Hin 
dusian on September 23 1927 which arrml was heralded by 
the cryptic message "Engineer will shortly go to Glasgow** 
Glasgow here meaning Bombay** Having joined Spratt in the 
latter aty Bradley immediately plunged into Communist ac 
tivity ipeciaiuing it seems exclusively in trying to win over 
Indian trade union leaders to Bolsbevism,** 

Saklatvala taking advantage of the prestige he enjoyed as 
a Driiiih M P boldly visited "many important centres in India" 
where "he delivered a number of speediei, the substance of 
which received wide publicity m the Press "*^ fle audaciousi) 
attended the Delhi session of the All India Trade Union Con 
gress in die spring of 1927 and the Cavoipore session of that 
body in die autumn of dial year** On being praised by the 
All India Congress Committee on October 20 1927 for his 
seemingly pnyindun poliaes** Saklatvala replied by tending 
a mevuge to the plenary session oi the Congress assembled in 
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Madras which called on the Congress to "asvaken our working 
masses, (and) organise our teeming peasants’ and to carry on 
a boycott against British goods, 'not of a picturesque political 
kind but of an economic character’’*® Hossever, Saklatvala 
really injured the Communist cause by his own “autocratic 
manner", indeed, at one time he even refused to attend a 
secret conference of the Communist Party of India “because 
It IS as not officially affiliated with the Communist Interna 
tional ’ From the British standpoint Saklatvala’s conduct 
was so ohnoxiQUS that his passport svas cancelled and he had 
to return ignominously to England ** 

All this activity by Spratt, Bradley, Saklatvala and their 
Indian accomplices did make for progress in the workers’ and 
peasants’ parties during 1927 Thus that of Bombay came to 
control during that year to a large extent the organized labor 
roosement of that aty and u was even able to establish lueU 
as the official “opposition" to the Swarajist party there** As 
a symptom of its groisth, two publications appeared under us 
aegis, one in the ^^a^alhl language boldly oiled hranti' 
(Revolution) and another being denominated the ‘Spark," the 
same name as the first pre-revolution clandestine Russian Bol 
shevik newspaper** As the premier CommunisKontrolled party 
m India, the ^Vorkers■ and Peasants’ Party of Bombay by the 
end of 1927 mainuined liaison not only with the Communist 
International and the CPGB, but also with the Red Inter 
national of Labour Unions, the U,S,S R Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and other Communist-con 
trolled and sponsored groups” 

The Worken and Peasants’ Party of Bengal likewise became 
more actne in 1927 although not to the extent of its sister 
j^ty in Bombay In Bengal, under us General Secrciary, S N 
Tagore, the Workers’ and Peasants' Party expanded its ac 
tivmes. which were featured by the second conference of the 
party in Calcutu in February, 1927 It had received a veriuble 
rejuvenation towards the close of 1926 when Allison had come 
to Bcnj^l and had reorganued m lagging ranks 'The party 
commued to gam strength during the course of 1927 until at 
the beginning of 1928 ,t cbimed an “affiliated membership" 
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of over 10 000 ” probably an csca^erated figure It continued 
to disseminate Marxist propaganda through its journal now 
ailed “Jagaran "n Espeaally important to this party was the 
Mork of Dharani Goswami the erstwhile terronst who was one 
of the founders of the Young Comrades League" the first 
Indian Communist organization auned speaally at attracting 
the youth of India to Communism 

But the spread of Communism in the Temnsula was not 
limited to India s two greatest metropolitan communities in 
1927 Under the leadership of U N MuVerji and Puran Chan 
dra Joshi the United Provinces Workers and Peasants Party 
beame active in that year** The Punjab also had its Workers 
and Peasants Party by the end of 1927 headed by its General 
Secretary Abdul Majid. Majid had been one of the Mujahirs 
who had been successfully indoctnnaicd m Communist ideology 
at the Bolshevik poluial aodemy" m Tashkent and in the 
University of the Toilers of the East m hfoscow He subse- 
quently had returned to India eluding British frontier guards 
on the way ** This Punjabi party was particularly active in that 
It put out three journals and m that lU agents were known to 
be in touch with Communists »n CJiina n Another Workers 
and Peasants party was also established m Ajmer in Rajputana 
in 1927 »» 

At the end of 1927 the Communist Party of India as such was 
still little more than a secret society comjxised of the real (and 
sometimes nominal as well) leaders of the several workers and 
peasants parties** However ii could hardly have remained 
otherwise for the British would surely not have permitted a 
Communist party per sc to operate boldly in the open Besides 
the wotken and peasants appeared to be well serving the Bol 
shevik ause m India by attnetmg elements which could be 
controfletl by the Communists in a "united front" type of party 
but which elements would not have desired to be enrolled as 
members of an out-andout Communist party 

In 1928 the several workers and peasants jMrtics beame even 
more active That party in Bombay was visibly strengthened 
m that ynr tiy the relase from imprisonment of the Cawnpore 
conspirator S A Dange The latter immediately furthered ihe 
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Cominunm came in the Girni Kamgar textile workers’ union, 
in which organization he became General Secretary,** while 
simultaneomly he made innanitnatory addresses, the contents 
o£ which were not unnoticed by the British authorities ** It vras 
Dange who became the principle correspondent ol Clemen* P. 
Dutt, the British Communist, who supervised tlie activities of 
Indian Communists from London But it was Dange’s colleague 
in Bombay, the Indian Communist R, S Nimbkar, who was in 
direct contact with the Comintern in Moscow, which agency 
also supervised Dutt in London •• The Bombay ^Vo^ke^s’ and 
Peasants' Party was particularly active in the labor organiza 
tions of that city and took an important role during the great 
textile strike in the Bombay area of which we shall presently 
take note 

The W’orkers’ and Peasanu’ Party in Bengal was strongly 
bolstered in March, 1928 by the arrival of Spratt from Bombay 
Soon after the arrival of that British Communist, who im 
mediately ituugurated a program of extensive agitation amongst 
the workers of Bengal,*’ espeoally the railway workers, the 
third annual conference of this party took place on the thirty 
first of March At this meeting the current line of the workers' 
and peasants’ parties, and hence that of the Indian CommunisB, 
vnis expounded The "Soviet Republics” which were held to be 
“menaced ’ by Britain were lauded,** the policy of Bntish ‘ Im- 
perialism” was thoroughly denounced** although it was stated 
that imperialism was m “a very serious position,’ the 'Indian 
bourgeoisie’ was denounced for its alleged “position of sub- 
ordination to British capital which resulted in its ‘ treachery 
and desertion" from the Indian national movement,*® and the 
Indian petty bourgeoisie was held either to be (in its ‘upper 
strata’) ‘following the bourgeoisie’ or else (its “lower strata’) 

falling into indifference or a radical policy On the other 
hand in keeping with the then Communist line, the National 
Congress was not denounced as such, but rather, the comrades 
m Bengal were urged to ’beoome members of the provinaa! 
and All Indian Congress Committee and m the Congress to 
take active part in such work as leads towards the development 
of mass movement ’ •* The followers of the IVorkers’ and Peas 
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ants Party of Bengal tsere informed also that it should have its 
* alliance with the petty boui^eoisie” consolidated on the 
basis of direct aaion lor ‘complete independwice'**®— a mani 
Testation of the tactic of the “popular front " 

The political program of the Bengal ^Vorkers’ and Peasants’ 
Party was defined in terms of proximate and ultimate goals 
The ultimate political aims of the party were held to be those 
of “complete national independence of India’’ and the convoca 
non of a Constituent Assembly to be elected by universal suf 
frage Another ultimate goal was to be the ’abolition of native 
States ’ The proximate political policy of the party would have 
as Its goal the boycotting of the Simon Commission then touring 
India, and in the international sphere, the adlierents of the 
party were called upon to support the Russian ’revolution,’’ 
“particularly in view of the danger of war,’ presumably to be 
waged by the British against Soviet Russia ** 

In order to carry out these political tasks it was urged tliat 
party worken should organize not only geographically in 
“Towns Districts Disiuons and Villages” but also functionally 
by means of “groups” which would be ”tet up in Factories, 
Raflwayi Mines " The party viai also to organize "definite 
Youth organisations’ and “womens senion$”*‘ 

In (he economic field bodt provimate and ultimate demands 
were also put forth In the domain of agriculture, although tlie 
final goal s\3S held to be the “abolition” of the landlord sys- 
tem ” immediate reforms sucli as ’substantial reduction in rent“ 
were stresseil** In the field of industry immediate aims of a 
reformist nature such as an “eight hour day” and the “aboh 
tion of child labour” were emphasized to the exclusion of the 
radical prescription of the nuionaluation of industry” ft was 
evinced by the mildness of the program, typical of workers’ and 
peasants' parties in 1928, that the Communists hoped to entice 
many Indian hbcrali into these parties in order to utilire them 
all the better at fronts for tlie Communists. 

It may be noted that Muiaffar Ahmad, another recently re- 
leased Cavrnpore conspirator and the former terronst, Dharant 
Goswamt, played an important role m this Bengali conference 
and srere ordered by u "to form a lub-commitiee to represent 
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the party in making arrangemcots to form a united Party (of 
Workers’ and Peasants’) and to hold an AH India Conference in 
December next ’ The Workers’ and Peasants’ Party of Bengal 
increased both in size and in influence during the year 1928 and 
by the time that the All India Workers' and Peasants' Party 
held Its conference in December of that year, the leadership of 
Spratt, Muzaffar Ahmad and Goswami had made the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party of Bengal nearly the equal of the like 
organization in Bombay 

During the course of 1928 the Workers and Peasants’ Party 
of the United Provinces the aaiviues of which centered in the 
town of Meerut, likewise were extended in scope*® This party 
was ever more falling under the control of P C Joshi, a young 
law student The Punjabi party under Mohammed Abdul Majid 
was likewise active and lu pnnapal organ, the ' Kirti ’ (Worker) 
was unusually vituperative and candid for a Workers' and 
Peasants’ party publicauon This journal with tementy dis 
played the Hammer and Sickle on its front page, and it did 
not shirk from asserting, m connection with a potential Anglo- 
Soviet war, that "the Russian Government is the toilers' Govern 
ment and it encourages us to fight * ** 

In 1927 and 1928 under cover of a policy of ' friendship for 
the National Congress'®* the Comroumsts really endeavored to 
infiltrate that body so as ultimately to control it At that time 
a number of out and-out Communists were elected to the AH 
India Congress Committee, the large executive Committee of 
the Congress and about this time a proCommunist was elected 
to the Presidency of the Punjab Provinaal Congress Com 
mittee Besides such Communists as Spratt and Joglekar who 
also attended the Madras Congress of December, 1927 played an 
important part in the proceedings of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee which resolved to organize group agitation 
against the Simon Commission,*** which on the basis of its 
investigations was to report on whether India might or might 
not secure more autonomy 

In those years the Communists secured marked influence with 
in individual unions and in the All India Trade Union Con 
gress The expressed intention of the Communists, through 
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their worken and peasants parues Has to base the trade union 
mosement m India on the prinaple of the class struggle and to 
draw the workers into the nationalist struggle by means of a 
program of national independence which could be secured by 
direct action” especially imolving the political strike as a 
weapon 

A manifestation of the growing Communist influence in the 
Indian labor movement occurred at Delhi on March 12 and 12 
1927 at the seventh annual session of the All India Trade Union 
Congress {A I T U C ) At that session licarty greetings and 
welcome svere extended to Saklauala who very officiously 
participated in the meeting'®* This session of the A I TUG 
/uriherraorc passed not only a resolution of welcome to the 
Indian Communist member of Britain s Parliament but also 
adopted resolutions praising the resolution m China and con 
demnmg the sending of Indian troops to that land wrhich 
resolutions were in line with the Comintern policies 
Even more than in the case with the Delhi session did the 
Cawnpore Congress of the AITUC evince the growth of 
Communist influence m the Indian labor movement. At this 
session held in Nosember 1927 a number of resolutions again 
were carried which were in conformity with the Cominterri 
line'®* They included resolutions affiliating the AITUC. 
with that international Communist front the League Against 
Imperialism and congratulating Soviet Russia on the tenth 
anniversary of the “October” Revolution '** In addition to 
penetrating existing unions the Communists in 1927 also busily 
bolstered their own union of icxiile workers m Bombay the 
Girni kamgar Union and otganircd their own Indian Seamens 
Union I®* In addition where they could the Communists aided 
and abetted the strike movement tnost notably in the stnke on 
the Bengal Nagpur Railways workshops at Kharagpur near 
Calcutta in the early spring of 1927 and m a walk-oul of the 
weavers of Bombay in the luinmer of that year "• 

Tiie Communists made considerable progress in 1928 in 
securing influence in the Indian labor movement especially in 
the Bengal and Bombay areas. Among unions they cime to 
control vsere those of four Indian railway systems which gave 
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them the opportunity of potentially partially paralyrmg the 
commerce of India At the same Dme the Communists worked 
assiduously to augment their sphere of influence in the A I T U C 
In the annual conference of the A.I T U C. in Jhana in De- 
cember, 1928, the Communists succeeded in having resolu 
tions enacted reaffirming the affiliation of the A X T U C to 
the League Against Imperialism and opposing any affiliation 
with the anti-Cominiem International Federation of Trade 
Unions In addition Communist leaders K N Joglekar and 
D R. Thengcb were assigned to be the A I T U C. repre- 
sentatives at a forthcoming conference of the League Against 
Imperialism Although at this session the moderate clement 
in the organiration secured the election of Jawaharlal Nehru 
to the Presidency of the body, the Communists were compen 
sated by the election of their men, Muzzafar Ahmad, Mo- 
hammed htajid and D B Kulkarni as Vice Presidents and 
Secretary of that organization 

The grow th of the strike movement also featured Red activity 
in Indian labor in 1928 Communist inspired and supported 
stnkes broke out in all parts of the country Involved were the 
steel workers at Tatas nulls m Bengal where 18,000 men 
struck*** the tin plate worken in the same province,*** the jute 
mill workers of Calcutta of whom 200 000 walked out,*** the 
operatises of the cotton mills of Sholapur, the svoolen mills 
workers of Cawnpore and even the garbage collectors of Cal 
cutta **• Of serious potential were the strikes of rail workers 
in Bengal and Southern India the latter region having been 
previously immune from the Communist virus *** 

But the most important strike centered in Bombay and m 
vohed the texule operatives of that city The workers had had 
a legitimate grievance in the early part of 1928 when the 
management of the mills endeavored to put into effect a scheme 
of standardization which resulted in reduced wages double 
work for each operative and a large measure of unemploy 
ment.*** The strike which mvolved over 60 000 workers was 
unique m the annals of Indian labor for lU duration-siv 
months-the strike lasting from April 28th to October 4tb 
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1928 **• The walkout also saw the nse to prominence of the 
Red textile s^orkers union the Gimi Kamgar Union and the 
Bombay Communist leaders particularly S A Dange and R S 
Nimbkar played an important role in furthering this strike 
which was successful in that the management of the textile 
mills agreed to abandon their standardization scheme and re- 
stored the old system of wages and working conditions In 
England R. Balme Dutt hailed the walkout as the greatest 
strike in Indian history **• but on the other hand non-Com 
munist Britons and Indians recognized that the strike had re 
suited in the grave unsetilcmcnt ot the Vtorking classes 
there.*** Communist activity in the textile stnke was fully ap- 
preciated by the British autfiorities who also noted Red insti 
gation of other strikes in India during the course of the year 
1928 *** Thus a C I D report at the end of the year stated that 
there v>as hardly a public utility service or industry which had 
not been affected in s^hole or in part by the u-ave of communism 
which iViCpt the country during the year 

The grave character of the stnke wave m 1928 was attested 
to by figures shosving that 50G85I s^orkers vere involved in 
them and that no fe>»er than 31 W7 40-1 working days vere 
lost statistics which registered the unprecedented extent of Uie 
largely Communist inspired labor unresL*** It may also be 
noted that the workers in addition to ihcir strike activities 
were all the more indoctrtruied in Communism by political 
demonstrations such as that against tlie Simon Commission 
Tlieir partiapation jn routine Red ntuals notably May Day 
demonstrations*** also contributed to their indoctrination into 
the ideology of Communism 

In addition to their activity among the i»orkers the Com 
munists through their ssorkers and peaunts parties endeavored 
arduously to wm oser the Indian peasantry to the cause of 
Moscow This ss-as particularly the case in Ulur Pradesh 
(United Provinces)*** There ssere in 19^8 a number of peas- 
ants strikes in scattered parts of Indu which had particularly 
in Uttar Pradesh been instigated by the Communists.*** How 
ever in general the Communuu nude little progress among the 
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peasantry as compared to that Mbich they had made among the 
workers jn the year, 1928 »*» 

The Indian Communists and their advisers of the C P G3 
were highly desirous of winning support from the educated 
youth Facilitating their purpose was Lester Hutchinson, a 
young, British, freelance joomabst who arrived in India in 
September. 1928 Besides engaging in the activities of the 
^V'orkers‘ and Peasants* Party of Bombay, Hutchinson estab 
lished ‘study circles" for young Indian intellectuals who read 
■proscribed books’ such as Stalins volume on Lenin, Buk 
harm’s “A B C of Communism" and like samples of Red 
literature It may also be noted that Spratt endeavored to 
establish Commumst<ontrolled ’Youth Leagues” in his travels 
from “province to province dunng the course of 1928 
In addition to winning over a number of impressionable 
educated Indian youths to Communism, the ideology of Com 
munism made a profound impression upon a number of great 
Indian intellectuals v,ho had nothing whatever to do with the 
clandestine Communist Party of India or its workers’ and 
peasants' parties Among them was the renowned Bengali poet, 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who in spue of his profound indi 
vidualism, admired what he deemed were the great achieve- 
ments of the Bolshevik Revolution, particularly in the develop- 
ment of educational and health faolities and over-all cultural 
progress in the Soviet Union as well as the growth of an 
alleged spirit of equality in Russia *** Moreover, the most 
famous Indian Muslim iniellectual at this lime, Sir Muharomed 
Iqbal, also evinced sympathy for Communism In his writings 
he evidenced a hatred for 'Wesiem capitalism composed many 
socialist poems and even employed at times the notions of 
Marx in his condemnation of the West At one time Iqbal even 
averred that Soviet Russia was already, to a certain extent, doing 
Gods work," albeit unconsciously However. Iqbal appears 
not to have known preasely what Socialism" really meant 
Furthermore. Jawaharlal Nehru, son of Motilal Nehru, the 
^en pnnapal leader of the Nauonal Congress attended the 
"Congress of Oppressed Nauonaliues " m Brussels of February. 
1927, which founded the ’League Against Imperialism ’ It 
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may also be noted that in a journey vrith his father, the ‘younger 
Nehru visited the Soviet Union m November, 1927 Upon his 
return to India he had a book published which praised the 
domestic accomplishments of the Soviet Union, for example, 
Nehru noted that the Soviet government had 'practically' 
abolished illiteracy in urban areas *** In foreign relations 
Nehru insisted that Soviet Russia had no designs upon India 
whaisoescr, but held by contrast that British foreign policy 
ss-as designed to crush’ the Soviet Union **• It svas with this 
Uiought in mmd that Nehru, besides sponsoring the well known 
independence of India resolution at the Madras session of the 
National Congress of December 1927 , also was the probable 
principle framer of a resolution which stated 

that in the event of the British Government embarking on 
any warlike adsenture and endeavoring to exploit India 
in It for the furtherance of their imperialist aim, it will be 
the duty of the people of India to refuse to take part m such 
a war, or cooperate with them m any way whatioeser *** 

Jawaharlal Nehru held this resolution indicated that the 
Indian people would not support an aggressive British war 
against Uie Soviet Union '*» 


We have nov« seen that it was the Communist Party of Great 
Britain v,hich was the dominant agent for Moscow in the 
esiablisliment of a growing Communist movement in India 
from 1921 to 1929 In this circumstance, the C.PGB had 
virtually eclipsed M N Roy However the latter trieil his 
best— subject to the overriding will of the Kremlin— to maintain 
a kind of none-too-friendly competition with the London com 
rades in the aim of winning India to Communism. 

Thus m July, 1921, after tlie close of the Fifth Congress of 
the Comintern, Roy rejuired to Pans whidi he fdt might 
make a good Continental furopcan headquarters for his plans 
in regard to India **• However, his hopes in this regard were 
rudely sliattered vrhen on January SO 1925, he was summarily 
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hustled out of France and thrust across the Luxembourg 
frontier,’*' a manifestation of sudden French hostility to Indian 
exiles ivhich v.’as also evinced in in Pondicherry, French India, 
by the internment of R. C L. Shanua, the Communist leader 
there a few months before Roy s expulsion *** It is likely that 
both these moves were undertaken by the French at British 
suggestion. 

However, Roys ruffled feelings over the ascendancy of the 
CPGB in Indian affairs and his expulsion from France v,ere 
somewhat assuaged by his being appointed in February, 1925 
as one of the four directors of the Far Eastern Bureau of the 
Communist International At that lime Roy and his fellow 
directors of the Far Eastern Bureau put forth a pompous mam 
festo calling for a Bntish-empire wide revolution ’** 

In the mean time, the Bengali Bolshevik’s devoted wife. 
Evelyn Roy, who had remained behind after the expulsion 
from there of her husband, boldly formed an erganiiation m 
Paris knovi-n as ' le comiti pro-Hindu (or Indian League), the 
ostensible purpose of which svas to aid the cause of Indian 
independence and to secure the ‘fulfillment of the pledges 
made (to India) during the Great 5Var"»« Actually it v-as 
just a front to further the spread of Communism in India The 
soaety published a number of bulletins which, incidentally, 
complained bitterly about Roys expulsion from France"® 

A showdown between the two competitive sets of fomenters 
of Communism in India occurred at a Communist colonial con 
ference in Amsterdam on July 11 12, 1925 Representing the 
CPGB were Messrs Clemens P Dutt, R W Robson and 
Cladding the latter just returned from his mission to India 
The meeting resulted in a most acrimonious exchange of heated 
remarks between these Bniish gentlemen and the Roys o'cr 
who should have the right to control Communist ivork in the 
British colonies " The chasm between the British Communist 
Party and the Roys’ Indian bureau remained as gaping as ever "* 
M N Roy then endeavored to re-establish his influence 
over the Indian Communist movement through his writing a 
book, which appeared in the spring of 1926, entitled, "The 
Future of Indian Poliua ’ As in the work of his Communist 
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competitor R. Palme Dutts "Modem India that of Roy’s 
dilated on how British capitalism had robbed the Indian 
people complained about the alleged bent of the national 
ist bourgeoisie to join hands witli the "imperialists against 
the revolutionary masses"*** demanded complete indcpend 
ence for India and called for the creation of a national 
workers and peasants party a revolutionary nationalist party 
whidi would unite the petty bourgeoisie and the peasantry 
in a "democratic coalition under the leadership of the prole* 
tariat "**• This party would be known held Roy (as with 
Dull) as the Peoples Party However to a greater extent 
than in die case of Dutt Roy insisted that besides tins Peoples 
Party" the proletariat would have its own party— the Com 
munisi party *** 

In 1926 Roy organized a ^\esletn European group of Com 
munisi Indians leading members of which were men named 
Sepassi (Roy s prinapal lieutenant) Haidar Khan and Upadhaya 
which group maintained an unsuaessful competition with the 
CBGB of being the Kremlins pnncipal instrumentality in 
fomenting Bolshevism in India Early in 1927 Roy was assigned 
by Stalin to assist m furthering the cause of Communism 
in China and so along with Borodin and General Bldcher 
he became one of the principal Communist agents who cn 
deavored to further Communism in die erstwhile Celestial 
Empire*'* 

In China Roy also conducted activiues for the purpose of 
furthering Communism in India In the spring of 1927 operat 
mg from Canton and Hankow Roy supervised the tending of 
propaganda into India which asuiled m the sharpest tones the 
Anglo-Indian government of the sub-continent.*" On the an 
ticipation that China would go Communist Roys propaganda 
featured tl e slogan "follow Chun t lead " This propaganda ap- 
pears to have been smuggled Into India at least m part from 
across the seemingly inaccessible Tibetan \s«m frontier *•* 
Roy also employed this route to foment stnkcs among the tea 
plantation workers of Assam who being poorly paid and 
living under miserable conditions were felt to be likely conserti 
to Communism **• Besides Roy disseminated Communist propa 
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ganda among certain notoriously disaffected Indians in China 
notably certain SiUis*** Some of these were men who had 
served under Mahendra Pratep earlier in the decade Their vcn 
omous hatred for all things British was reflected in their litera 
ture which was of a Violently inflammatory nature in both 
the English and GurmuUn (a dialect of Punjabi spoken by 
the Sikhs) languages Contemporaneously Roy endeatorcd to 
get into contact with the Sikhs in Western North Amenca and 
to convert them into supporters for Red revolt in India '** 
However with the suppression of the Communists in China 
in the summer of 1927 Roy was compelled to give up these 
sundry activities and return to Europe From there on Decern 
ber 30th of that year Roy sent a long letter to the Indian 
Communists which was obviously an attempt on his part to 
regain his leadenhip of Indian Communism which had been 
lost to the emissaries of the Bntuh Communist party The 
letter which was interested by Bntisb authorities chided 
the Communists for alloising conservative elements to enter the 
workers and peasants parties For example Roy argued that 
both the then president and a former president of the Bengal 
Workers and Peasants Party were landlords*” 

Roy made it clear m his letter that his centres in Berbn 
and not the British Communists should act as Moscow s lieu 
tenants in furthering Communism in India by stating that 

the centres in Berlin are the agencies of the Cl (Com 
munist International) to look after the Indian affairs 
The CP of Indu will have its relations with the C.I 
through these centres and not through London 

A tenutive effort was made early m 19^8 by the Comintern 
to heal the breach between Roys group in Berlin which was 
now putting out its own otgan Masses of India ” as successor 
to the Advance Guard " and Moscow s principal lieutenant 
m Indian affairs the CPGB To this end instrucuons were 
sent forth for the creation of a three-man Foreign Bureau 
members of which would be Roy Sepassi and Allison the 
latter represenung the CPG3 which group would foment 
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Communist subversion in India But in pracuce, the British 
Communists maintained then control, and Roy vented his dis 
pleasure by not attending the Sixth Congress of the Comintern, 
held between July and September, 1928, but instead sulked 
m his tent in Berlin 


The British Communist Party, M N Roy and his "centres" 
and the Indian Communists themselves were not the sole in 
struments of Moscow's designs on India The leaders of the 
Soviets were capable of publicly laying down the policies to 
be followed by international Communism towards India Thus 
on May 18, 1925, Sulin now emerging as Russia's dicutor, 
noted m the case of India that the national bourgeoisie had 
spill into a revolutionary and a conciliatory party" and held 
the latter group had come to terms with Bnush imperialism 
because 

fearing revolution more than imperialism more concerned 
about Its moneybags than the interest of its own mother 
land, this part of (he bourgeoisie the wealthiest and most 
influential, has both feet in the camp of the irreconalable 
enemies of the revolution (and) forms a coalition with 
imperialism against the workers and peasants of lu own 
country 

As a result, held Sulin, “the resolution cannot be successful 
unless this coalition is broken " To break it a revolutionary bloc 
must be formed led by the proleuriat in general and the Com 
munists in particular This bloc could take the form of a single 
'Vorkers' and peasants’ party, which would embody an alliance 
ol the proletariat led by the Communmi. and the 'revolutionary* 
section of the bourgeoisie," which alliance Mould of course 
really be dominated by the proleuriat and. above all by its 
“vanguard," the Communisu.*** 

Tilts policy which vtas substantially that which Roy had been 
trying to carry out since 1922 and which as we have seen was 
the policy of the Communists m India during the years 1925- 
1928. would seem to be one o( alarm to the British since it had 
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been enunciated by Russia s emerging top man To tooth 
British nerves Foreign Minister Chicherin m an official sute 
mem declared all the legends put out about the alleged inter 
ference of our Government in India are based on simple 
invention 


Speeches by Stalin were not the only means of direct Soviet 
intervention in Indian matters Thus not only did the General 
Secretary of the Red International of Labour Unions Comrade 
Lozovsky commend the aid of his Soviet sponsored organiza 
tion to the Cawnpore Congress of the A I T U C in November 
1927 **’ but the Soviet trade union system itself intervened m 
the large scale strike of Bombay textile workers a few months 
later According to the admission from a Communist source 
the sums of Rs 20917 and 14101 in two consignments were 
sent by the Central Committee of the Russian Textile Union 
to the Joint Strike Committee of the Bombay textile workers 
which enabled the latter to provide sustenance for the 
strikers It may be noted that the first consignment was not 
directed to Communist unionists but rather to N M Joshi a 
conservative Indian labor leader much to the chagrin of the 
former However the receipt of bolshevik gold did not 
embarrass Joshi and he even remarked that this was not the 
fint time that such help has come but the third time and 
added that there is nothing harmful in accepting money from 
Moscow or anywhere else for the support of the strike I" 
this context one may remark that a responsible observer of the 
history of Indian trade unionism has declared that Soviet 


assistance to India from the years 1925 to 1952 amounted to 
Rs 46 408 m addition to 25 000 rubles «« 

In addition to this tangible support die Soviets saw fit to bol 
ster the Communist cause in India m 1928 by moral support from 
their rontrolled press notably from a period cal entitled Novii 
ostok ( New East ) and also from the official party news 
^per Pravda Indeed following the failure of the Chinese 
Communist revolution of 1927 Soviet attention was all the 
more directed toward, India and it was constantly repeated in 
the RtiMian press that the errors of the Communists in China 
should be carefully analyzed so that they would not again be 
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repeated jn India It may be added, that the Russian Com- 
munjsis secret]}' sent an agent of their own to India, a certain 
Indian named Fazal lUahi, who had been trained in Moscow, 
probably at the Communist University of the Toilers of the 
East**® This indicates that Moscow was not willing to yield 
the field of promoting Communism in India entirely to the 
Communist Party of Great Britain or to Roy, for that matter 
In the summer of 1928 Moscow ordered a most significant 
change in policies of the Indian Communists In the report of 
the Communist International prepared for the Sixth Congress 
of that organization, the whole concept of having the Indian 
Communists utilize the service of a workers’ and peasants’ party 
to further the Communist cause was challenged The report held 

(The) weak point of the Workers' and Peasants’ Party 
IS, that, in practice, it is acting more as a Left wmg of the 
Congress than as an independent politial Party . . It 
IS entirely out of the question that the Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Party should be a substitute for Uie Communist Party, 
(he organisation of whicli is absolutely necessary *** 

The Sixth Congress of the Third International was duly 
held between July 17 and August 28, 1928 Representing the 
Indian Communists at this Moscow conference were four men, 
'‘Sikander Sur,” and three individuals known as Raza, Mahmoud 
and Narayan "Sikander Sur" was none other than Shaukat 
Usmani who upon his release from prison had once more 
plunged into Communist work He “slipped out of India,"*'* 
at the end of June in order to attend the Sixth Congress Also 
present at the Congress was R. Palme Dutt who really directed 
the Indian delegation 

As the principal Indian delegate Usmani stated what India’s 
Reds' role would be in event of an Anglo-Sosiet war 

We have already concrete plans to deal blow-s m the rear 
if Imperialism adopts the edfensise We (shall) get the 
cncTTiy between two fires, and his plans on Turkestan will 
be destroyed India is (he most vulnerafde spot from which 
It h posuble to delis cr British Imperialism a mortal blow 
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Every section of the Comintern must co-operate with u$, 
and each m his os\n country must faaliiatc our work With 
such cooperation, the day u not distant when we shall hurl 
British Imperialism into the Indian Ocean 


Delegate Rata dealt mth the question of the workers' and 
peasants' parties in respea to the Communist Party of India 
He noted with some concern that in his official report to the 
Executive Committee of the Comintem, Bukliarm, a leading 
Soviet delegate, had showed his distaste (and that of the E-CC I ) 
for these parues by not even mentioning them in it Rara af 
firmed that the '^V P P 's" had ' so far been the organisers, of 
the workers m the present struggle against the bourgeoisie— a 
faa • which cannot be overlooked " and added in this struggle 
^ery credit must be given to our comrades svho are influenang 
Ae whole movement through the Workers’ and Peasants 
Parties ">»* But Rara quickly added his approval to the neces- 
sity for the development of a strong Communist Party in India 
Reference to India was made by the well known Finnish 
Comintern leader. Kuusmen who affirmed that India would 
be the area of the next serious revolutionary outbunt Conse- 
quent y, held Kuusmen, the Communist International should 
focus m attention’ there and should thus strengthen the 
ommunisis in India * to handle the coming revolutionary 
situation 1J4 ^ 


India likewise was duly considered in the "Thesis on the 
Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies and semi-Colonies" 
adopted by the Sixth Congress The thesis which presented 
a communist interpretation of Indian history from 1914 to 1928. 
excoriate “British imperialism in the usual severe terms The 
national bourgeoisie" was also castigated «« But, unlike the 
case in Stalin s speech of May. 1925. (it appears the dictator had 
•Ranged his^mind) there was no differentiation between the 
. and the "revolutionary" wings of this bourgeoisie 

«^n,i "'‘"8 »»“* a nature the Communists could 

thesis only stated the national boor 
a breaking retarding influence on the 
development of the revolutionary movemenL' Hence. Com 
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mumsts should reject the fonnation of any Jtjnd of bloc be- 
tviccn the Communist Party and the national reformist op- 
position although merely “temporary agreements” with them 
might be m order For in India and other colonies Com 
munist Parties” must "demarcate themsehes in the most clear 
cut fashion both politically and organisationally from all the 
petty bourgeois groups and parties 

Referring again only to India it was stated that 

the basic tasVs of the Indian Communists consist m a strug 
gle against British Imperialism for the emanapacion of the 
country for the destruction of all relics of feudalism for the 
agrarian resolution and for establishment of the dictator 
ship of the proletariat and peasantry in the form of a Soviet 
Republic 

In order to cany out this program there must be a union 
of all Communiii groups and individual Communists scattered 
throughout the country into a single illegal independent and 
centralised party and so the effeouation of this union "rep c 
sents the first task of the Indian Communists As for the 
Communtst<ontrolled ssorkers and peasants parties and the 
proposed All India Workers and Peasanu Party the thesis 
>\'arned the Indian comrades that "Communists are not tecom 
mended to organise sucJi parties” because they "can too easily 
be comcrted into ordinary petty bourgeois parties hence 
the Indian Communist Party can never build its organisation 
on the basis of a fusion of two classes the workers and the 
peasants *•* 

The thesis of the Sixth Congress of tlie Communist Inter 
national therefore established a new party line for the Indian 
Communists by ns emphasis on the need for Uie thorough 
establishment and independent istdation of the Communist 
party per se with a corresponding virtual alandonmcnt of the 
workers and peasants parlies. The thesis likewise abandoned 
the tactic of a united front against "imperialism" a tactic that 
had been evinced by the pariscspaiion of Communisis in the 
National Congress loelf and its tacit approval of the Congress 
resultant from that bodyi Madras resolution on Indian inde- 
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pendence The thesis was manifestly also featured by its violent 
advocaqr of armed insurrection as the ultimate aim of Com 
munut activity in India On this basts the thesis was conducive 
to e i^eakening of the Communists position among potential 
fellow travelers of the non-Commumst left svho would be 
Tightened by this new expressly violent approach Moreover 
t e emphasis on the building np of a strong Communist party 
as such m India was somewhat assinme m that no overtly Com 
mumst party would possibly be permitted to exist openly by 
the Anglo-Indian authorities In the year 1928 the Communist 
arty of India as an illegal organuation could only in fact 
exist as a necessarily small body completely obscured from the 
glare of publiaty Consequently the deasions of the Sixth 
ongress of the Comintern as manifested m its thesis repre 
sented a revene to Indian Communism That it did so in the 
eyes ot me CPGB is indicated by the following noution 
tttjm R p Dutt commenting on the new unfnendly line of the 


Workers and Peasants Parties can 
not be dismissed with a phrase of this sort (their 
characteristic feature of me Workers and 
India present stage of development in 

which ih.. r forming an imporunt route mrough 

which the Communists are finding their w ay to the masses 

In apparent defiance of the will of me Kremlin the Ind an 
the tVcrt J*n*’*^ British mentors continued to work witli 
First rnn^* easants party Indeed the already scheduled 

Party 

that name tlelcgatcs from the various parties ot 

capiulS'Be^l tI, conference to be held in the 

Party of Intl^ ® * conference of the Communist 

Th d, 1 c„ “ ‘iesgned to discus, me neiv 1 nes 

which the Communist Party of Ind« should take in view of 
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the decision iat:en at the Sixth Congress of the Communist 
International This Conference, xt may be remarltcd, >,*a5 a 
strictly clandestine meeting of Communist bosses 
As with other Communist and Communist-controlled con- 
ferences. that of the AH India U'orters’ and Peasants’ Party 
in Calcutta duly presented an elaborate thesis which violendy 
assailed the “proTocaiivc and apparently stupid policy of British 
imperialism, ’>»* and severely castigated the ‘ Indian bourgeoisie" 
for its alleged policy of retreat ’ *•* 

As to Its program the thesis came out for complete national 
independence for India the expropriation of ibc zamindars 
(landlords) the nationalisation of key industries, and reforms 
in industry such as that of the eight hour day *** 

Incernauonal questions it may be added, s^cre also not absent 
in the thesis of this puppet party Its members \sm informed 
that a campaign of propaganda must be conducted against the 
var danger, and particularly against the war preparations 
against Sosiet Russia." sshile at the same time 

Uie international nature of the resolutionary nationalist 
and s^orking-daas movement mutt be emphasized in a eon 
ereie manner and examples from current politics brought 
before the masses, particularly the workers 

But while speeches were uttered and resolutions were drawn 
up at the conference of the Workers’ and Peasants’ party of De 
cember, 1928. in another part of Calcutta the entirely secret meet 
ing of the real leaden of the Wotken’ and Peasanu’ party took 
place on 121A Circular Road.*** There, acting upon the 
directucs of the Communist Interiutional whicli had been 
reinforced by a letter from M N Roy m the preceding Sep- 
tember,*** the Red leaders of India dcaded that the Communist 
parry which had previously riot functioned as sudi and isas 
only at most a small secret soaety, must "come out into ihe 
oj>en," since their "objectssr," a "rmoluiionary suuaiion was 
ihcTc" The conspiraton also agreed that ihcir party should 
apply for formal affiliation to Uie Communist International 
as one of its sections It was agreed that mery effort should l>e 
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TOatJe to overthrow the rule ot the Anglo-Indian govemtaent 
and to destroy the economic poNcr ol the Indian bourgeomc 
At the same ume a comtiiuuon for the party ipccifically de 
nominaieii at the Communiti Party of India was drawn up 
and Its executne committee was tciceted The membm of thi* 
executive committee who fanaed that iheir operation* were 
concealed from the Anglo-Indian auihonties bu»ily furthered 
their plan* for revolution, which pbnt were discuned at a 
speaal meeting held m Bombay on ^^arch 17 19 1929 •** But 
before that meeting was held, the Brjtwh Coramunisl* un 
doubtedly received orden from the Comintern that their Indian 
proteges must abandon the workers and peasant* parties forth 
with and on this occasion the almighty will ot the Kremlin 
was meekly obeyed Hence reflecting obedience to this com 
mand R P Diitt declared I think that there i* a very real 
danger of the petty bourgeois elemems gttung held of the 
PP s As a consequence just one month alter die session 
of us All India Congress the workers and peasants party move* 
ment was abandoned by the Briudv Cemmunttu and their 
Indian charges loyally followed suit Henceforth in the pubh 
cations of the Comintern the workers and peasanu parties 
were treated with savage scorn and harsh hostility >*» 

At the meeting of the Conunumst leaden in Bombay be- 
tween Martdi ITth and 19th 1929 the new course the Com 
tnunist Party should take was discussed At this meeting Or 
G M Adhikari who while he was in Berlin obtaining a 
Doctorate in Cheimstiy had been converted to Communism by 
Roy’s centre’’ in the German apiial presented concrete pro 
posals for the organuauon of the party By his plan the Indian 
Communist party was to be organued into five departments 
dealing with trade unions the peasantry propaganda organize 
tional development and political control— ihe details for the 
formulation of which were to be fomulated by a subcommiitee 
This program for a hoped for poissant Communist party vfas 
accepted in theory '*• The meeting undoubtedly also stud ed 
a memorandum of violent chancter issued by the Communist 
International which called for a revolution in India After 
having called for militant snj^ptnt for a revolution in India ” 
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this manifesto from Moscow conduded with the dramatic words 
"Long live the Sonet Republic of India ’ 

This represented a challenge by Afoscow to Britain’s rule in 
India and the British were determined to meet it. British 
authorities m London and New Delhi alike had been by no 
means ignorant of Ruuias fifth column inside India Scotland 
Yard and the CID of India were generally aware of the 
movements of British and Indian Communists, and, as we base 
noted, much of the correspondence which passed between Com 
munisis m India and their colleagues in Britain was duly 
intercepted British offiaaldom was thus cognizant of the Com 
munist threat to India and imporunt offiuals periodically indi 
catcd that knoivledge publicly For cvample, on May 15, 1525, 
the Home Secretary of the Conservative Ministry of Stanley 
Baldwin, Sir William Joynson Hicks made the flat declaration 
that India is one of the fim objectives of the Bolshevik 
campaign The East is the mam endeavour of the world 
resolution 

Certain prominent Indians were also aware of the Red threat. 
Thus Shisa Rao the Chatman of the Executive Committee 
of (he AITUC and foe of the Communists in that body 
averred m hfay, 1928 

The time has come when Uie trade union move 
menC in India should weed out of its organisation, mischief 
makers A warning is all the more necessary because there 
are certain individuals who go about preaching the gospel 
of strike 

Moreover, the saintly Gandhi, spiritual leader of the Con 
gresi'** and the leadership of Uie Muslim League had no 
sympathy for the Communists. 

Tlie Anglo-Indian government was detcmiined, in the v»ordi 
of Shiva Rao to "v*ced out" the Communist "mivcliief makers" 
of India As early as the close oC 192-( and January. 1925, the 
Anglo-Indian police conducted a series of raids on Communist 
and proCotnmunist organizations which culminaied on Janu 
ary SOth in the closing down of a clandestine newipaper in 
Cawnpore called "The Revolutionary" This paper had claimed 
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that It was following m the foouteps simultaneously of the 
glorious Indian rishis (sages) the past and ‘ Bolshevist Russia 
(of) today In Januar), 1927# George Allison, alias Donald 
Campbell was arrested hy the Anglo-Indian police while or 
ganizmg the Bengal Workers* and Peasants Party He received 
a prison sentence of eighteen months the following March and 
was then deported to England**® 

On August 25. 1928, the Anglo-Indian govemment requested 
the Indian Legislative Assembly to enact legislation permuting 
the deportauon of subversive agents who were not British 
Indian subjects or subjects o£ Indian states Such agents could 
either be other subjects of Great Britain or nationals of other 
countries.*"* Manifestly, non Indian Communist agitators were 
the persons aimed at by the proposed law 
The bill tvas opposed by Indian Nationalists, both m their 
press and by their representatives in the Assembly, on the 
ground that the measure could be employed against all foreign 
en who show or act m sympathy with Indian aspirations, 
economic and political ' *"* As a result, in spite of the fact 
that the bill was tupponed by most Muslim representatives 
and the ‘Europeans, it suffer^ defeat in the Assembly on 
September 25 1928 by the tie-breaking vote of the speaker ol 
the Assembly, the Congress leader, Vithaibbai Patel*®* 

The government of the Viceroy, Lord Irwin (now Lord 
Halifax) le introduced this measure, known as the Public Safety 
Bill on January 21, 1929 with h<^>es that the manifestly growing 
influence of the Communist party as indicated by the audaaous 
convention of the All India WorVm and Peasants’ Party in 
December, 1928, would have created such apprehension as to 
secure its enactment 

To faalitate the bills passage. Lord Irwm addressed the 
Assembly and declared that for him the disquieting spread of 
Communism had been "causing an anxiety ’ and he argued that 
all classes of Indian soacty were endangered by the dissemina 
tion of Communist doctrines He also contended that both 
Bombay and Calcutta had suffered from Communist instigated 
strikes »®* 

Once again the Congress forces in the Assembly, led as in 
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the previous >car by Moiilal N^ni, fought the bill on the 
floor of that body «iih all the parliamentary dextenty of which 
they tvere capable*®* Consequently, the Anglo-Indian govern 
□rent determined to act without waiting for Assembly action 
Striking suddenly and swiftly in the latter part of March, 1929, 
police swept down on the Communists’ headquarters and the 
headquarters of their front organizations, m Bombay and Poona 
m the ^V’est, m Calcutta and Dacca m the East, and in Lucknosv, 
Allahabad and Lahore in the North Hundreds of houses were 
searched and much Communistic literature in English and 
semacular tongues examples of which bore such titles as 
‘■\\ hat IS Communism’ and ‘^Vhat is Bolshesism” were seized*** 
At the ume time many arrests were made throughout India 
which involved all ^^ascows important minions m the sub- 
continent In Bombay, S A Dangc. Shaukat Usmani, (who had 
sneaked back into India after his visit to the Sixth Congress of 
the Comintern) S V Chate. R. S Nimbkar, $ S Mirajkar and 
G M Adhikart were apprehended as was Ben Bradley, Uieir 
Bntish Communist mentor In Calcutta those arrested included 
Muzaffar Ahmad Dharani Gotwami. and R R. Mitra. the 
leading Indian leaders of Communism in Bengal and their 
British adviser, PhiUip Sprait P C Josht and Abdul Majid, the 
Communist leaden, in the United Prosinces and die Punjab 
respectively, were likewise taken into custody*®* Shortly after 
wards the young Britisher Lester Hutchinson editor of the 
newly foiroed pro-Communist journal. “New Spark.“ was also 
arrested.*®* In all no fewer Uian thirty two leading Indian 
leftists together with their three British tutors were arrested 
under the authority of Section 12LV of the Indian penal code 
whidi legalized the imprisonment of those who would “deprive 
the King of the sovereignty of British India” the tame pro- 
vision whidi had been uttiued in the Cawnporc Conspiracy 
cave. Not all of Uiose arrested were Communists but even Uiese 
had been fellow travelers who had supported the Communist 
cause in varying degrees. The arrests broke the back, for a lime, 
of the Communist conspiracy in India The arrests likewise 
dealt a severe blow lo the overall labor movement in India, 
many unions there especially in Bombay and Calcutta losing 
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their leaders This fact manifestly testified to the extent to 
■which the Communists had been able to penetrate into the 
Indun labor motement in the spring of 1929**® 

Further emphasizing its determination to stamp out Com 
muntst activity, the Viceroy proclaimed the Public Safety Bill 
as law on April 13, 1929 by viceregal ordinance which was his 
prerogative under the Sriiish Indian Constitution of 1919,**' 
and in the same month the Legislative Assembly enacted a 
"Trades Disputes" A« which like the Public Safety Bill, was 
passed for a duration of five years The former act, which was 
evidently aimed against Communist labor organizen, barred cer 
tain types of strikes in public utility services and sympathy 
strikes and also granted the auihormes the right to ban strikes 
which the latter deemed would endanger the public inicresc*** 
Thus Communism in India had suffered seiere reverses 
By Moscow’s ukase they bad been compelled to abandon their 
collaboration with the Congress and the formation of a broad 
front of worken peasanu and petty bourgeoisie in an All 
Indian Workers and Peasants’ Party By the Public Safety Act, 
they could no longer legally receive open support and advice 
from British Communists within India luelf, by the Trades 
Union Act their activities in the Indian labor movement were 
bound to be curtailed and by the arrest ol their leaders, the 
Comnuintst movement vn the subcontinent was veritably para 
Ijzed and thereby the designs of Moscow on India were once 
again thwarted. 
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Undergroxmd Communism in India 


After having arrested the leaders of the Communist Party 
of India the Anglo-Indian Government sent them to the tonm 
of Meerut in the United Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) to be tried 
for conspiracy against the rule of the King Emperor m India * 
The reason for the selection of Meerut a relatisely small 
provincial town as the venue of the uial was the fact that Uie 
Workers and Peasants Party of the United Province had been 
organized there even though this branch of the Communist con 
spiracy in India was small as compared to the Communist groups 
in the metropoljun areas of Bombay and Calcutta * On the 
other hand Communists complained that ^feerut had been 
selected as the venue of (he triaf to “smash’' the revolutionary 
movement. For example Meerut was designed to deter Euro- 
pean Communists from giving any help to the revolutionary 
movement in India"* 

Of the thirty three men (the journalist Lester Hutchinson 
was arrnied several weeks after t)ie detention of hts comrades) 
arrested twenty were Communists by membership or convic 
tion including the Britons Spratt and Bndley The remain 
ing were in varying degrees fellow travelers of the Com 
munist Party of India * All the prisoners Communist and 
fellow travelers" alike were sternly reluscd bail by the British 
auihontics* 

Owing to the peculiar importance of the me a special pre- 
liminary trial known as (he Magisterial Enquiry was cameil 
on in Meerut against the Communitts under Special Magistrate 
Milner Mhite and Langford James was the chief prosecutor 
m 
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for the Crotvn • As a result of the effbru of a special committee 
set up by the All India Congress Committee, a fairly imposing 
staff of Indian attorneys were brought together to defend the 
prisoners ^ 

The arrests needless to say, provoked bitter reaction not 
only from the Communists of l^ussia who w ere naturally angered 
by the severe blow administered to th«r agents in India, and 
from the British Commumsts. and ndical elements m Indian 
labor, but also from non Communist radicals in England and 
from the leaders of the Indian National Congress as well 
Moscow was manifestly funous that the promising Communist 
movement in India had been so suddenly decimated Russian 
fury was reflected in an unusually violent manifesto from the 
Commumsi Intemauonal which appeared early in April. 1929, 
a few weeks after the arrests In the manifesto "Bntish im 
perialists' were branded as “the plunderers and hangmen of 
India and the Swarajists and other bourgeois parties were 
assailed as 'traiton to the Indian National Revolution'* The 
Legislative Assembly was rcterred to as ' ibis Diet of a handful 
of corrupted plutocrats,” while the Simon Coanttssion was de- 
nounced as "a gang of spies roving about India " This was in 
line svich the assumption that ”imperiabsm is hurling itself 
With all the force of military terror against the toilers of India ” 
This “terror" was supposed to be correlated svitb hostile designs 
of Great Britain upon the Soviet Union, for the manifesto 
argued 

The plans of Bnlisb imperialism tor the coming world 
slaughter are set by its aim to hold fast its monopoly in the 
plunder of India without having to share out lU profits 
with other imperialist robbers Subjugated, exhausted, losing 
millions of her sons throu^ starvation, India must also 
provide cannon fodder fw the Bntish w-ar machine * 

The nouon that India would play a role in an imaginary 
Bntish attack upon Russia was further alluded to in the ex 
pression ‘The threads of impenalut war now being plotted 
are stretched out to India, for, relying on India as a base, 
"Bntish impenalistn” is preparing to cany out its long cherished 
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plan of a jtralegic assault on the Soviet Union presumabl)' 
across Afghanistan and into Russun Central Asia * In addition 
the manifesto bluntly maintained that only a proleunan 
revolution will destroy imperialism and (its) bourgeois allies’* 
and that here in India meet the paths of the growing world 
resolution marching into war against imperialism Thus the 
manifesto gave vent to Moscow s feeling of enraged frustration 
on the sudden disaster to befall the Communist movement m 
India ” The manifesto is also interesting m its savage assault 
on the Indian bourgeoisie which was in furtherance of the line 
dating to the Comintern s Sixth Congress that no popular front 
should be established between ihe proletariat which the Com 
munists hoped to control and those bourgeois elemenu seeking 
autonomy or even complete independence for India** 

Another blast from the Moscow Comintern issued on April 
7 1929 specifically dealt with the Meerut arrests stating* 

Imperialism is hurling ttseU with all the force of military 
terror against the toilers of India Their trade union leaders 
their newspaper editors and the participanu of open con 
ferenee of workers and peasants are threatened wiUi execu 
tion or with hard labour m prisons Jusuce must be meted 
in Uie colonial clumber of torture wrnhout even the farce 
of a sworn jury or the staging of a trial It it to open a nrw 
chapter in the bloody oppressions of the country with its 
500 000 000 people » 

Outside of the Communists the non-Communist but leftut 
Independent Labour Party ol Ilniam was also bitterly critical 
of the arrest of the Indian radials and evinced considerable 
Sympathy for them However the Labour Party as well as the 
British Trades Union movements leadersliip condoned the 
arrests Indeed it was not until 1933 when the Labour Party 
(which was m office from I9'’9 to 1931) was again in opposition 
that atticism was expressed by leading Labounics on the trial 
of ihe radical agitators of India *• 

The news of the arrest ol the Communists and their fellow 
travelers engendered mucli exatement throughout India par 
iicutaily m Bombay Tlicrc on March 28 1929 tome 3 000 
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plan ot a "strategic assault" on the Sosiet Union, presumably 
across Afghanistan and into Russian Central Asia * In addition, 
the manifesto bluntly maintained that "only a proletarian 
revolution will destroy imperialism and (its) bourgeois allies" 
and that here in India meet the paths of the groiving world 
resolution, marching into i\ar against imperialism ’ Thus the 
manifesto gave vent to Moscow's feeling of enraged frustration 
on the sudden disaster to befall the Communist moiement in 
India ri The manifesto is also interesting in its sas’age assault 
on the Indian bourgeoisie which was in furtherance of the line 
dating to the Comintern a Sixth Congress that no popular front 
should be established between the proletariat, which the Coin 
munists hoped to control, and those bourgeois elements seeking 
autonomy or eicn complete independence for India ** 

Another blast from the Moscow Comintern issued on April 
7. 1929 speafically dealt with the Meerut arrests staung* 

Imperialism is hurling itself with all the force of military 
terror against the toilers of India Their trade union leaden 
(heir newspaper editors and the patticipanu of open con 
ference of workers and peasants are threatened with execu 
lion Or with hard labour m prisons Justice must be meted 
in the colonial chamber of torture without even the farce 
of a sworn jury or the staging of a tnal It is to open a new 
chapter in the bloody oppressions of the country with lu 
SCO 000 000 people” 

Outside of the Communists the nonCommunist but leftist 
Independent Labour Party of Dntain was also bitterly criUcal 
of the arrest of the Indian radicals and evinced considerable 
sympathy for them.” However, the Labour Party as well as the 
British Trades Union movements leadership condoned the 
arrests*’ Indeed, it was not until I9SS, when the Labour Party 
(which was in office from 1929 to 1931) was again m opposition, 
that criticism was expressed by leading Labourites on the trial 
of the radical agitators of India '* 

The news of tlie arrest of the Commumses and tlieir fellow 
travelers engendered much excitement tliroughoui Indu, par 
ticularly m Bombay There, on March 2S 1929 some SOfW 
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workers, belonging mainly to the Retl-controlled GIP (Great 
Indian Peninsula) Railwaymen'i union staged a ' procession" 
of protest which was broken up b) a 'baton charge" by the 
police when the "men refused to disperse "‘t Simultaneously, 
fourteen textile mills were struck in protest by workers whose 
Red Gimi Kamgar Union had been especially decimated by 
the arrest of its leaders >' Howeser, pressure by the authorities 
made this strike a short one The fact that in Bombay a num 
ber of Anglo-Indian infantry units were mobilired as well as 
squadrons of well armed police prevented the demonstration m 
that city from becoming more serious 

The news of the arrests had surprisingly strong repercussions 
m the National Congress and lu political arm, the Swarajist 
Party A Central Deicnee Committee, consisting diicfly of im 
portant Congressmen was formed to aid the accused. On March 
23, 1929 this committee, which had been set up by the Congren 
Working Conimutee. "contniy to its usual pranicc." made a 
grant of Rs 1,300 towards the defense >* In addition, an appeal 
was made to the public over the signature of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and other Congress leaders to support the defense fund 
of the prisoners ** 

The fact that a number of the accused were persons holding 
important rank in the Congress undoubtedly contributed to the 
soliatude of the leaders of (hat organization for the welfare of 
those, who had ihey been able, would surely base earned out 
policies detrimental to the National Congress ** It may also be 
noted that the Meerut convicts received sympathetic attention 
fiom a considerable portion of the Indian press®* 

Among noted Indians taking an interest in the cause of the 
imprisoned radicals was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru In his auto- 
biography be remarks that he became a member of the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case Central Defence Committee In this capacity. 
Nehru observes that he and hii colleagues had no easy time in 
dealing with the accused since there was a complete lack of 
harmony between them** ibus indicating a split between the 
outright Communists and the erstwhile fellow travellers who 
now felt that they had taken die wrong road in their collabora 
tion with the imnions of Moscow 
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It joay be noted that JawabarJal Nehru hnmcH was not at 
that tune beyond suspiaon m regard to the Meerut conspiracy 
case Hjs visit to Moscow in 1927 and the resulting praise he 
had bestovsed on the Soviet Union must have engendered a 
measure of suspiaon towards him on the part of the Brituh 
authorities This suspicion was all the more brought forth dur 
ing the course of the trial when one of the exhibits was revealed 
as a letter from the Communut Party of India to Jawaharlal 
Nehru which stated 

If you are organisationally prepared, you will be able to 
stnke a blow just as Gandhi w'as able to do in 1921 But I 
hope that this time there will be no sentimental nonsense 
about the shedding of a few litres of blood and that the 
revolutionary movement v^ill be on purely matenalistic 
lines** 

Indeed, at one time, the prosecution actually called on Nehru 
to produce other letters written to him by the Communisu, 
however he was able to escape Interrogation by the Crown 
counsel ** 

Mahatma Gandhi also visited the Meerut prisoners in the 
autumn of 1929, but he vvas not particularly active m their 
behalf Convict Ifutchinson claimed that Tie (Gandhi) bad 
v\-a$hcd his hands of us "*• 

During the course of the Magisterial Inquiry and the formal 
irul in the Sessions Court whicli foUov^ed. the attorney's for 
the Crovsn stressed the relationsliip of the Indian Communists 
with the Comintern of Moscow A«»rdingly, m the opening 
phase of the 'fagistcria! Inquiry, the cliicf prosecutor for the 
Crovsn Langford James empliasucd the role of Moscow m 
carrying on Communm propaganda in India and among Indian 
students residing in various DnUsh universities*^ Itesides an 
other attorney for the Crown J P Muter, specifically argued 
that the conspiracy “was concaved in Europe, primarily in 
Moscow and had been throughout fomented directed and 
financed from there**** In addition the prosecution pointed 
out the relationship of various Moscow-controlled and directed 
front agenaes sudi as the Red Intematlonaf of Labour Unions. 
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Nauonahsts Thus he stated 

No^^ to be a Bolshevik, o£ unimpeadiable character 
^ou do not lose jour country, you are anu-counlry, 
you are anti Cod and you are anu family In fact it 
is fair to say that a Bolshevik, of unimpeachable character 
IS anti everything which the normal man can consider 
decenL*^ 

Chief Prosecutor James went on to lay great stress upon the 
anti patriotic and anti religious diaracter of Indian Commu 
nisis.** However, he made it clear that the case was not directed 
against non-Communiu trade unionists nor against Indian 
Nationalists It was directed exclusively against the Communist 
conspiracy which was hatched m Afoscow ** 

As rebuttal, the Indian attorneys for the defense presented 
a bewildering vanety of ailments The senior Defence Counsel, 
Mr D P Sinha, maintained that the case represented the fint 
systematic prosecution of the Anglo-Indian Government of a num 
ber of men for ‘'bolding certain ideals and cherishing certain be- 
liefs," even though Uietr acuons had really not bwn illegal*® 
Another defense attorney. K. C Chaknvarty argued that "the 
only law which applied to such a conspiracy was the Law of 
Nauons.** Hence a "muniapal mbunal" such as that of Meerut 
had no true junsdictton over the case** He also contended, 
apparently in earnest, that the charge of depriving the Ling 
Emperor of sovereignly m India was an invalid one. because 
"if anyone should successfully deprive the King of sovereignty, 
laws promulgated by His Majesty would cease to exist." As a 
result. Uic person or persons depriving him of sovereignty 
"vvould frame new laws and establish their own courts" and so 
"it would not be possible to prosecute them in their own 
courts" Hence, “the act of such depriving was no offence"** 
Mhile opposing counsel were preseniing these a^umenis, 
certain of the prisoners tsoldly manifested their loyalty to 
Communism On July 18. 1PZ9 some of the conspirators au 
daciously sang the “JiKcrrutionalc” and on the following Sep- 
tember ISih. the sedate court was startled by shouts of some 
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defendantj of “Donn with the \Vhite Terror and the Briush 
Government,'' and the unging o£ the "Red Flag"** In addi 
tion certain of the accused boldly admitted Communist precepts 
Muzalfar Ahmad stated. “I am a revolutionary Communist, ** 
Dange audaciously asserted that 'the aim of the Communist is 
the osertlirow of imperialism and capitalism and (the) im 
mediate aim of the Communtu in India » the overthrow of 
British imperialism,”** while Nimbkar noted that 'ue have no 
objection to help by the Russian Worlang Class, in fact, we 
consider that India should wctaime such help”** 

In the latter part of September, 1929, certain of the Com 
munist conspirators, emulating the methods of Gandhi, en 
gaged in a fast on the ground they s^ere ill-treatcd in jail** 
By the Iifth day of the strike, the prisoners were suffering dis 
comfort, and they were pleased to suspend it on the excuse that 
the All India Congress Committee (a ^urgeois-dominated organ 
at thatl) had passed a resolution oiling on the Meerut prisoners 
to abandon their fast since it was no longer necessary”** 

'The first phase of the Meerut Conspiracy Case, the ^fagls 
terial Inquiry, lasted seven months from the middle of May to 
Becember 15 1929 On January 15 1950 the Committal Order 
by which the accused were formally ordered to be tried by the 
Court of Speaal Sessions was rendered All the prisoners except 
Bharamvir Singb who was released, were committed to stand 
trial in the formal process** 

The formal trial of the Indian Cmomunists and their fellov. 
travelers the second phase ol the conspiiacy case, got under 
way before Judge R. L. \orke in the Court of Special Sessions 
in Meerut on January 51, 1950 in spite of efforts by the defense 
to effect a change of venue and institute trial by jury ** The 
trial then dragged duly and dully along featured by the de 
fendanu dilatory tactics in their exerase of their right to 
cross-examine the numerous witnesses for the Crown *‘ On 
March 17, 1931 after no fewer than 281 witnesses were ex 
amined the prosecuuon concluded its case This was followed 
by the rendering of the formal stotements of the accused The 
Communists took advantage erf this occasion to proclaim au 
tlanously and defiantly their ideology •* Late in January 1952, 
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the fonnal defenie of the accused was inaugurated Although 
attorneys D P Sinha, Sheo Prasad and Pandit P L. Sharma 
served as defense counsel at this time, some of the accused chose 
to plead their own cases »* 

During the proceedings involving the formal defense of the 
accused, which was five months in duration,** the non-Com 
mumst accused availed themselves of the services of ihirty-six 
witnesses, the most notable of these being N hf Joshi, the then 
principal leader of the Indian labor mosement. The Com 
munist accused endeavored to call witnesses from abroad, but 
when this request was denied by the court, the Indian comrades 
decided to call no witnesses at all to their defense by way of 
a protest ** 

The trial reached its closing phase on June 16, 1932 when 
the speaal prosecutor for the Crown, M 1 Kemp, renewed 
the prosecutions case against the defendants In conformity 
with Indian legal procedure, four Indian assessors— advisory 
judges— rentlered their verdicts on August 17, 1932. which had 
no binding force wliatever It is noteworthy, however, that they 
found most of the Communisu guilty and many of the non 
Communists not guilty** The court s^as now adjourned for 
judgment 

It may be noted that m the period ot over three years in 
which the trial had taken place, during both Uie Magisterial 
Inquiry and the Court of Sessions proceedings, no fesver than 
657 witnesses (nearly all were witnesses for the Crown) were 
examined and some 2600 documents covering 10000 printed 
pages were adduced as evidence** So great was the strain on 
the prosecution in presenting this mammoth amount of evi 
dcnce that levcral members of the prosecution staff broke down 
and Langford James, the Chief &own Counsel died in ^fay, 
1950 his place being taken as noted, by Nf I Kemp** 

After a delay of several monilu, the Sessions Judge R L. 
Yorke, on January 17, 1933 delivered his verdict, which was 
binding but subject to appeal to the High Court at Allahabad 
He sentenced the Bengal CommunisL Muuffar Ahmad to tram 
jxirtation for life, presumably to the Andaman Islands, Ute 
Devils Island of India. Other leading Indian Communists S A 
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Dange, S V Ghate, K N Joglekar and R- S Nimbkar and 
their Bntish mentor Philip Spratt, were sentenced to twelve 
years’ transportation Moreover, the other most prominent Com 
munists, Shaukat Usmani and the British Bolshevik, Ben Brad 
ley tvere sentenced to ten years transportation Other admittedly 
Communist accused, as well as non Communists, received 
sentences of transportation and of ‘rigorous imprisonment 
from three to seven years Three defendants who h»d at one 
time been assoaated \/ith the Communists but who now 
vigorously evidenced opposition lo them, were acquitted al 
together 

The judgment provoked a violent cry of wrath m the Com 
munist press throughout the world For instance a writer in 
an offiaal Comintern puhhcauQit screamed that the sentences 
axe savage One can percene the cause of Red rage, for the 
sentenced represented the flower of Indian Bolshevism whose 
members had been influential in the growing Indian labor 
movement*! It may be noted that a relatively recent Indian 
Commumst cxplanauon o! the conspiracy case has held that 

general elections to (the British) parliament tiere scheduled 
to uke place m hfay, 1929 'ITie March 1929 arrests in 
India as well as the opening of the political trial was de 
signed by the Conservative Govermnem of Baldwin to play 
up the Communist dangei^ which was allegedly threatening 
the entire capitalist world It was intended to use the trial 
for preparing the ideological ground for a neir anti Soviet 
intervention •* 

The sentences not only produced reaction from Communists 
in India but anu-Commwnisu as well Influential Indian joui 
nals ivaxed indignant over the sentences Thus the Tribune 
of Lahore held that the “utter rndrfensibleness ol these severe 
sentences was borne out by the fact that the Judge himself did 
not find that the accused were members of the Communist 
International "«! and the Mahratta of Poona registered wrath 
over the savage and shocking sentences and added that we 
pray for good luck and sound health to them m jail ’ 

The Meerut trial sentences likewise produced a surprisingly 
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sharp reaction m England and cm the Continent. Protests on 
the seventy of the sentences were rendered by sudi notables 
as Dr Albert Einstein domain Rolland H G ^\ells R H 
Tawney and Professor Harold Laski** Furthermore the Na 
tional Joint Counal of the Trades Union Congress and the 
Labour Party issued a brochure which stated that the whole of 
the proceedings from banning to end are utterly indefensible 
and constitute something m the nature of a judicial scandal «« 
The Independent Labour party reiterated its earlier sharp cnti 
cism of the Meerut case*t On the other hand however in its 
official leader on the Meerut Trial the Times" approved 
of the trial and its results holding die process had been con 
ducted With exemplary fairness and with the most meticulous 
compliance witli Indian law "** 

While the mild furor was going on tnihin and wiihotit India 
about the verdict of Judge Yorke** the wheels of justice con 
tinued to turn in India In February 1053 it was tesealed 
that a formal appeal for review of the case to the High Court 
at Allahabad had been made and in April the appeal was 
offioally considered by that court and simultaneously some of 
the professedly non-Communist prisoners w ere released on bail 
In July 1933 the case w-as officially resumed by the High Court 
and as it deliberated in Wcstniinster Labour and Independent 
Labour MPs argued on behalf of the Indian radicals 

On August i 1933 judgment was rendered by Chief Justice 
Sulaiman and Justice koung wlncli drastically reduced the 
sentences of the conspirators No sentences more severe than 
three years incarceration were renderetl such sentences being 
given to the leading Communists I)ange Muzzafar Ahma 1 and 
Usmani Other Communisu escaped wiUi sentences ranging 
from seven months to two years t* At the same time all Uic 
non-Commuimts were releasesl outright. Some of the latter were 
formally acquitted while otl ers were s tnply released on the 
ground tliat their detention during the mat w-as sufficient 
punishment. Among those acquitted outright were the a1 
leged Communists the Indian R. R. Mitra and the Ilriton 
Lester Ilutdunson’* Indeed later m the year 1955 only four 
Communists were still fn ifeicntion'* 
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In sp;tc of the:r leniency, however, the justices of the High 
Court 'held the prosecution was justified and complimented 
the police " They argued that severe sentences had been nece 
sary, ‘but held that four years’ detention" during the course 
of the Inal “was sufficient and that that tliere svas ground for 
reduction" of sentences ** 

Grim satisfaction over the release of the pnsoners was regis 
tered by international Communism, ihtt reaction of which may 
be epitomized in the following terse statement by A M Djakov, 
a contemporary Soviet 'expert’ on India who held 

Under the pressure of a inass protest in India as well 
as beyond its Ironuers the Enghsli government was obliged 
to release them before the expiration of their sentences 

Like grtm sausfaction was expressed in the Indian nationalist 
press, and Liberal and l,abour publications m Great Britain 


While the Meerut case was dragging tediously along, im 
portant events were occumng in the Peninsula On January 
26 1930, India was proclaimed as "independent" by the Congress, 
and shortly thereafter the latter sponsored a program of civil 
disobedience to comerl the fictional ‘independence’ into re- 
ality The Bntuh Raj responded with repression, including 
the incarceration of the revered Gandhi The crisis was not 
resolved by the Tirst Round Table Conference in London 
from November 12th 1930 to January Sht, 1931, in which the 
Congress was not represented Although an agreement between 
the Congress and the British (the Gandhi Lord Invin agree 
ment or Delhi Pact) in March, 1951 temporarily eased the 
crisis the failure of the Scootid London Round Table Con 
ference held from Sepiember 7th to December 1st, 1931 led to 
the renewal of avil disobedience, in turn resulting in the im 
pnsomnent of tens of thoosands Indians including Gandhi 
and the banning of the Cemgress Bowing to British power, the 
Indian Nationalists abandoned civil disobedience with the per 
sonal exception of Gandhi in May, 1934 and the Congress was 
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again legalized in the follcming month and its imprisoned 
leaders released From the summer of 1934 till the opening of 
the year, 1936 there was little militant nationalist activity in 
India 

But in spite of the advice of Gandhi, the civil disobedience 
movement was not an altogether peaceful one In May, 1930 
Nationalists briefly seized control of the industrial tosvn of 
Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency and m April and May of 
the same year they also temporarily secured possession of the 
capital of the North West Frontier Province, Peshawar The 
insurrectionary seizures of Sholapur** and Peshawar** evoked 
paeons of praise in the official journal of the Comintern, as 
did a peasant revolt m the princely state of Kashmir m 1931 
against the autocratic rule of the Maharajah svhich was sup- 
pressed with the aid of troops from Bntuh India ** 

In addition to this insurrectionary activity, there was the 
greatest outbunt of terroristic activity m the hmory of Briush 
India, between the jean 1920 and 1934 The imonstic out 
rages which were concentrated in Bengal were decried by the 
Congress but were approved of in the Comintern press** By 
the suRimer of the Utter jear as a result of thorough British 
repression, terrorura had become a negligible factor in Bengal 
and had vanished from other parts of India •* The terronst 
movement is of significance, for many of the leading terror 
ists, upon their release from prison became ardent members 
of the Communist Party of India 


Between the years 1929 and I93G that party was subjected to 
competition on the part of various leftwmg movements which 
refused to obey liie ukaie of the Krcmim Such a movement, 
operating on a strictly regional level was the “Red Shirt" or 
Khuda I Khadmaigaram (*^ervants of Cod") movement of the 
North ^^cst Frontier Province, led by Abdul Chaffer Khan. 
This movement was mucli more innocuous ilun the llien be- 
shined movemenu of Europe sn that it placed its emphasis 
solely on the need for social and economic reforms and on 
the rights of the Patharn of the Northwest Frontier area In 
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in 

June 1930 the "Red Shirts had a following of some 25 000 
men *®Suspeaing that his movement was msurreaionary the 
Bnash authorities jailed Abdul Chaffer Khan but he was re- 
leased in March 1931 as a result of the Delhi Pact *« Upon his 
release he spohe out sharply against BciUsh rule and advo- 
cated the partial non payment of taxes Consequently in 
December 1931 British authontics again incarcerated Abdul 
Chaffer Khan and banned bis movement, which by March 
1932 was completely crushed. 

Certain British sources claimed that the Red Shirt move- 
ment was Sorviet inspired ihe color of its members uniforms 
among other reasons being ated as proof of this alleged fact ** 
However important leaden of the National Congress have re 
fuled this charge Thus they have pointed out that the Red 
Shut Volunteen v/ere Congress volunteers and had nothing 
to do with the Communist Party and “as a matter of fact 
they were perfectly non violent Hence the sobriquet of 
Abdul Chaffer Khan as the "Frontier Gandhi was justified 
Beside it was held that a great adiievement i as irrought when 
the Kudai Khidmatagars were made a part of the Congress 
organisation iii 1931*' A further refutation of the view that 
the Red Shins" were the agents of Moscow is evinced by the 
faa that dunng his long career as a leader of the Palhans from 
1930 to the present day Abdul Chaffer Khan has demonstrated 
no speafic evidence of special sympathy for Soviet Russia On 
the other hand however it must be admitted that the Comm 
terns press did not shower the kind of abuse on the "Red 
Shirts which it so freely bestowed on other non-Communist 
leftwing Indian groups** 

The Red Shut movement then as an affiliate of the Con 
gtes* and an organization which sponsored soaal reform of a 
vaguely socialist character may be considered as a movement 
compcimve to the Coznnramsu in winning the faior of the 
masses of the NorthlVesi Frontier Proiince although a certain 
measure of Communist infiltraiion into the ranks of that mote 
ment may well have taken place 
A more senous souicc of Socialist competition for the 
Indian minions of Moscow during the period under review 
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came from none other than M N Roy himself! How did this 
surprising arcumstance come to pass' 

In 19'>7 the secret QGPU representative in Berlin was a man 
named Goldstein who m addition to furthering the interest 
of Communism in the Weimar Republic, kept a very close 
eye on the Communist Indians of Berlin vs ho were under the 
direction of Roy Goldstein had an Indian assistant named 
Farouli whose task it was to recruit Soviet agents for service 
in the East and it may be noted that two such agents were 
sent out from Berlin in the winter of 1929 one to Bengal and 
the other to the Punjab” It is certain that they had the in 
tention of assisting the Indian Communists and tlieir British 
advisers whose plans for expanding the scope of Communism 
had been hampered by the arrest of the Meerut conspirators 
Farouki also maintained relations with the Brothen Ah who had 
led the Caliphate movement which movement had disappeared 
in the mid twenties owing to the abolition of the Caliphate in 
modern Turkey There is no evidence however that the Ah 
Brothers were converted to Communism 
Farouki suggested to hii Comintern supenors that Evelyn Roy 
was really a Bntisli agent and this suggestion appears to have 
been taken seriously by them** Roy also was out of favor with 
the Comintern owing to his failure m China his non-attendance 
at the Sixth Comintern Congress and the fact that unlike 
R Palme Dutt he had refused to bow down to the Comintern s 
policy of isolationism as the rule for Indian Communist policy 
for the Brahmin Bolshevik maintained that Indian Communists 
should "prepare the masses for national liberation, which 
wnuld be a necesury prerequisiie to the establishment of a 
Socialist society in the PeninsuH This v^■^s a policy whicJi in 
solved a measure of cooperation with other elements in India 
which were avidly seeking "national Jiberation" even the 
"national bourgeoisie"** TIius interestingly enough Roy had 
swung over to the position whicli Lenin held in 1920 whereas 
the Comintern had adopted Roys former policy of Communist 
cxcIusiTcneis. In addition Roy held a theory of dccoloni/atfon 
to the effect that tlic Brilislt bourgeoisie was iramfcmng power 
to ihcir Indian countcrparis, which w-as contrary to the Comm 
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tem s view and was speafically repudiated by Bukhann in his re- 
port to the Sixth Comintern Congress •» 

As a consequence of his divergence from the party line, Roy 
S'as secretly expelled from the Communist Party of India, and 
me Comintern as well, at the tenth "plenum” of the Executive 
Co^ittee of the Communist International held m July. 1929, 
although the formal announcement from Comintern head 
quarten on Roy's expuUion was widiheld until the following 
4th of December 


The charges against Roy were five-fold First, he misled the 
Indian Communists hy asking them to form workers’ and 
peasants parties. Secondly, his instruction that Communists 
should work within the National Congress 'Vas calculated to 
^ke them a tool in the hands of the compromising and be- 
traying Iwurgeouie" Thirdly. Roy had expounded L theory 
of dwlonization.” contrary to the will of the Comintern 
Fourthly, he had betrayed the revolutionary movement in 
aiM. Fifthly. Roy had associated himself with men who had 
broken wth the Corainiem. noubly Heinrich Brandler of 
for Roy had 

himself with such outstanding anii4:omintem German 
C^mumsts as Brandler and August Thalheimer m opposing 

conmbuicd articte to puWieotion, optmrf by ihoo diii.dtnts 
wbpn ^ himself oinfinned this connection 
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saw fit to break their allegiance with the Comintern and serve 
under M N Roy The latter and Evelyn Roy escaped the 
undoubted fate which would have been theirs in Russia by 
Virtue of their being in Germany in the summer of 1929 
Having been expelled from the ranks of the Third Inter 
national Roy joined forces with the leaders of the so-called 
International Communist Opposition whose leaders at the 
beginning of 1930 were Thalheimer and the American dissident 
Communist Jay Lovestone In Germany in that jear Roy 
issued a bold manifesto in which he urged members of the 
revolutionary trade union mosement in India to organire and 
prepare for a revolutionary party of the Indian working class” 
to engage upon a relentless agitation for the election of a 
"National Constituent Assembly which would sene as the 
"sovereign authonty of the oppressed and exploited classes"*®* 
Roy established the best contacts he could with his adherents 
tn India and these followers formed organizations m a number 
of Indian cities The Anglo-Indian police were no more ami 
cably disposed to the dissidents than they were to the onhodox 
Communists and on one ocasion acting on a rumor that Roy 
had armed in India the Anglo-Indian police out of nervous- 
ness arrested a number of persons m Bombay Calcutta and 
other Indian towns suspecting that each of the arrested indi 
viduals was the wanted Bengali’** 

The police were really justified however for Roy aciuall) 
did determine to return to India on the soil of whicli he had 
last stood in the year 1915 He was dissatisfierl at running lus 
own personallj-dirccted Commonw conipiracy in India from 
Berlin Accordingly he returned to India and was arrested on 
July 21 1931 in Bombay I y the Anglo-Indian police >•» 

Roys arrest brought about quite a npple of excitement in 
India Leaden of the Royiit Cmnmunists were rounded up so 
that this dissident Communist movement was severely shaken 
just as the onhodox Communist movement had been rocked 
some two years preriously **• ihousandi demonitraied before 
the police siauon where Roy was initially detained and mass 
meetings were held on an India wide basis with committees for 
his defense being set up throughout the land jawaharbi Nehru 
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and R, S Ruikar, then President o! the A I T U C also pro- 
tested against the allegedly ‘barbarous’’ treatment meted out 
to Roy’®i Moreover, Roys arrest caused a marked reaction 
abroad, especially in Germany According to a dispatch to the 
Bombay Chronicle" of October 2, 1931 a large mass meeting 
svas held in Hamburg in which the release of Roy v, as demanded 
in a resolution which took the form of a letter addressed to the 
British consulate in that city demanding Roy’s release Various 
Inters of protest on Roy's arrest which had been sent to the 
econd Round Table Conference, then in session, written by 
many distinguished men in Germany, among them one from 
r Albert Einstein, were likewise read at the Hambur? meet 
ingio* ^ 


In contrast to the ^feerut process then going on, Roy’s trial 
was a swift one beginning on November 3, 1931 at the Court 
of Sessions in Cawnpore and terminating on January 9, 1932 
" sentenced him to twelve years’ transporta 

tion but m fact, he was sent to the Bareilly Central Prison 
rather than to the Andaman Islands 
In »P>w of the arrest of Roy, his followers earned on his 
Uissidem Indian Coramunm Party Such labor leaders as V N 
joshi, A B kandalkar and others made the Royist Communist 
movement a powerful one within the ranks of the Indian labor 
raoseincnt and his party was at least as influenual as the 
orthodox Communist Party m the early thirties •« As regards 
' .w^*''*^*"* or ’Royisu" unlike the 

orthodox Communists, gave a measure of support to the Na 
tional n’'^«ncnt and refrained from indulging m hanh erm 
cism of the left wing of the Congress 

* number of other non-Communist radical 
basil ideology operating upon a regional 

J f 1936 -Aese included the 

^gal La^ur party and two parties in the Punjab, the Punjab 
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munists In the early thirties a left wing was arising m the 
Congress as a cohesise group*** This group was galvanued 
into a definite organuation largely through the efforts of an 
individual of unusual character and abtliC} Jay Prakash Nara 
yan Bom m a village in Bihar Province Narayan as a ^ouih 
succeeded m scraping up enough funds for a passage to the 
United States where he worked on farm and factory attended 
several unuersities and svas converted to Communism*** Upon 
his return to India he joined the Communists but in spite of 
his falling out with them*’*— perhaps he was opposed to their 
“sectarian stand at that time— he was apprehended and in 
carcerated in Nasik Jail There be came into contact with two 
young intellectuals Ashoka Mehta and Acliuyt Patwardhan who 
had been highly interested in Marxism although it seems they 
had not hkeAarajan actually joined the Communist party *** 
On their release from prison Narayan and his friends founded 
the All India Congress Socialist party at Patna on May 17 IDS} 
with Narajan being elected as the Organizing Secretary thus 
the tie facto leader of the party*** At Patna it was deoded to 
make this party a group within the National Congress rather 
than a separate party altogether because the leaders of the 
Socialists beliesed dial as a portion of the great Alllndian 
national organization they could popularize soaalist jwhcies 
They also hoped to give a "mas* basis" to the Congress whicli 
they felt it had hiUierto lacked and at the same time they 
desired lo ronven the Congress into an outright socialist or 
ganizaiion *>* 

Although the Congress Socialists as they came to be known 
had a tendency to shift their goals— espeaaily their economic 
program— in general it may be said Uiat they stood for the 
nationalization of basic industries and likewise the nattonaliza 
tion of the land although not necntonlf tnvoUtng a system 
of collectivized agriculture*’* These economic aims were held 
to be in conformity with the over-all atm of leading the Ind an 
National Movement in the direction of sonalism 

Besides the goal of the complete independence of India the 
political end of the Congress Socialists was embodied in their 
demand that there be an all Ind an Constituent Aiscmbiy 
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elected on the basis of adult suffrage which would draw up the 
constitution of a socialist government The Congress Social 
ists also opposed counal-entry that u the entry of the Congress 
or Its political agent the Swarajist Party into the provincial 
or national legislative assemblies •** 

The founding of the Congress Socialist Party was generally 
welcomed m liberal poliucal circles inside and outside the 
Congress it being pointed out that the Congress as a whole 
was not commuted to defend the present economic order 
However Congress conservatives including Mahatma Gandhi 
objected to the Socialists policy of class svarfare and confisca 
tion of property as that implied violence >** This view was 
expressed in a formal statement made by the Congress Working 
Committee which was dominated by conservatives 
Friction was also to develop between the majority of the 
Congressmen and the Congress Socialists after 1935 over the 
questions of counal entry and the allegedly soft policy pur 
surf by Congress towards the sccunan Muslim League 
Alnwst immediately after the formation of the party it 
opened branches m vanous provinces The Congress Socialists 
** **?^‘*^ interest m the labor peasant and student move- 
ments They gave their support to the AJTUC and in a 
short time they had succeeded m practically capturing that 
organizauon and the presidents of that body came to be the 
nomincw of the Congress Socialist Party >st Ai the same time 
^ring the years 1934 and 1935 the Congress Soaahsts formed 
peasant unions known as kisan sabhas which grew m scope 
d influence as well as students organizauons All of these 
^ups naturally were penneated w.th the Soaahsts but not 
Communist ideology •** 
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Besides, the “Royists" appeared anxious to seue control 
of the Congress Socialist Party {rom Narayan and others of 
their leaders Therefore, at the end of 1935, the “Royists 
unable to capture the Congress Soaalist Party, withdrew from 
It and resumed their course as a strictly independent left wing 
movement 


But what of the orthodox Communists of India against whom 
the above-mentioned groups were competitors, in the yean, 
1929 1936? 

ith the leaders of the Communist movement behind the 
ban of Meerut prison the Comintern had to find new men 
to carry on us subiersive work m India. Ti\o men who met 
the Kremlins standard of unconditional loyalty to the Third 
International and at the same time shovved a measure of ability, 
came to the fore as leaden of the Communist mbsemeni m 
India in the spring of 1929 They s^ere S V Deshpande and 
B T Ranadive 

Deshpande was a genuinely able man A brilliant student, 
he had joined the non<ooperaiion movement of the early 
'tnenties as an ardent adherent of the National movemenu At 
this time Deshpande Has a member of the religious-naiionahst 
Arya-Swaraj movement Howeser, during tlie counc of the year 
1928, he underwent a complete ideological metamorphosis In 
flucnced by the fervor of the Communist led stnken in the 
Bombay textile nulls siriiie of 1928. Deshpande forsook his 
traditional Hindu Indian ideology and accepted wholeheartedly 
m Its place that of Communist Russia In spite of the 
hreMty of duntion of his membership In the Communm move- 
ment, Deshpande s ability and the influential sunding which 
he had gaineil among the workers of Bombay, induced the 
Comintern to make him its principal agent in India 
Deshpande 1 chief colleague. 11 T Ranadive had also been 
an active leader in the labor movement of Bombay and was 
connected with the texiile vvorkers* Cimi Kamgar union >•> 
Tlie basic task for Dcslipande and hii colleagues to fulfill 
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during ihe penod in ^vhich the hfeerut trial was dragging along, 
was laid down as follows by the Comintern 


The First fundamental task of the Communist Party, which 
IS linked up with all its other tasks, is to comcrt itself into 
a maw. alllndian Communist Party This task is being 
tackled now. but has not yet been accomplished Every 
where and on all occasions, the first thought of the Indian 
Communists must he directed towards the creation of party 
organisauons on escry hand In all towns, m all workshops, 
lactones, railway repair shops, plantations and mines-the 
Communist Party of India must have its organisations 
^ Above all. the Indian comrades were made to realize that 
the CTcation of an illegal Communist Party i$ the prerequisite 
for Ae establishment of the hegemony of the working class 
m the Indian revolution."*** 


Al^ough the working class was to have 'begemonf,*' the 
alleg^y uicr^mg "dass<on$ciou$ activities of the agricultural 
proletanal should also be uken advantage of, therefore the 
peasants and landless agncultural workers also should be in 
UM to join the ranks of the Communist Party of India 
greater stress 
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^mmunists in India could count on support 
. lU front, the Workers' Welfare League 
League Against Imperiahsmisi which after 
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1929 had become completely dominated by the Communists 
a fact which was testified to by the expulsion of non-Com 
munist Jawaharlal Nehru from that body^** But abo\e all 
Indian Communists remained under control of the Comintern 
This control was manifested in the publication of a Draft 
Platform of Action of the Communist Party of India" in that 
Comintern journal International Press Correspondence of 
December 18 1930 

This manifesto which ssas almost certainly made in Moscow 
declared that the following were the goals of India s Com 
raunists 

1 The complete independence of India by the violent 
overthrow of British rule The cancellation of all debts 
The confiscation and nationalisation of all British fac 
tones banks railways sea and river transport and 
plantations 

2 Establishment of a Soviet Gosernment The rcaliu 
non of the right of national mmonties to selMctermina 
tion including separation Abolition of the natise states 
the creation of an Indian Workers and Peasants Sosiet 
Republic 

3 The confiscation without compensaiion of all the 
lands forests and other property ol the landlords niling 
princes clmrdies the Bruisli Coseinmcnt officials and 
moneylenders and handing them over lor use to the 
coiling peasantry Cancellation of all agreement! and all 
the indebtedness of the peasantry to moneylenders and 
banks 

In addition to this candid exposition of Communist policy 
tlic “draft platform” siridemly stated that 

the Communist Party of India declares with pride that It 
considers itself a party of the organised world Communist 
moscTticnt a ^iion of the Omiinunui International Tlie 
Communist Party of India calls upon all adsanced workers 
and revolutionaries devoted to the ciusc of tl e working class 
to join the ranks of Uie Communm Party now being t uili 
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Therefore for the fint tunc the “honor of being formally 
^ Communist International was bestowed upon 

the Communist Party of India 
But the progress of this newly launclicd secuon of the 
Comintern during the course of the year and a half subsequent 
to December 1930 ivas evidently not satisfactory to Moscow 
ence or ers were sent by the Comintern to the Indian com 
rades in the form of an Open Letter to the Indian Communists " 
allegedly jointly written by the Central Committee of the 
Parties of China Great Britain and Germany” and 
publish^ la an offiaal organ of ihe Comintern tbe Com 
mumst Inretnational- of June I 1932 Al.hough the real author 
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non Movement, the National Congress and other elements in 
India which desired independence? Not at all The '’Bourgeois 
National Congress," its lelt wing led by Jawaharlal Nchru^^* 
and Subhas C Bose.i*® and. of course, the 'Roy group" then 
led by V N Joshi and A B Kandaltar,’** s\ere subjected to 
scathing denunaations 

The "open letter instructed the Indian comrades to dif 
fcrentiate bctivcen the petty bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisie, the 
latter, naturally, remaining as before, the enemy of the prole- 
tariat Hence, Indian Communuu should not excoriate the 
petty bourgeoisie but rather carry out the "mobilisation" of 
Its ’revolutionary strata On the other hand Indian comrades 
must not in any way "join with or follow" die petty bourgeoisie 
in viCT« of its ’waieringi and hesitations" since this would 
lead to subordinating the proletariat to the leadership of the 
national bourgeoisie 

An equivocal line analogous to that deaUng uith the petty 
bourgeoisie vsas laid down m respect to the peasantry by the 
'open letter India s Communists were informed that "lighting 
m alhance with the peasantry" was a proper policy, hue (his 
should not cause the working class which the Communists hoped 
to control, to lose lu "independence” The supremacy of the 
working class must be at all tunes stressed so tltat the peasants 
would never be considered more than very dependent allies 
at best 

The 'open letter" ordered the Indian Communists to further 
“the development of the siriVc movement," to organize "trade 
unions’ on an ’aUIndian level" as well a* "factory commit 
cees"*<* and above all to form an All Indian Communist Party 
ct)mi>08cd of worken and ‘ revolutionary intellectuals," a party 
whi^ would have a legal and an illegal press particularly a 
’central party paper"*** 

Finally the “open letter" insisted that Indian comrades ol>ey 
and execute the Coramtcm* orders a circumstance nccessiuted 
by the anivities of imperiabsi countries, notably Cmi Britain, 
the United States and Japan, which were plotting to wage "war 
against Uic U^i> R 

This "open letter" culminated a series of articles coming 
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town of Nagpur in November and December 1929 the result 
of which was the splitting of the Indian labor movement into 
two groups a new body which seceded from the AITUC 
known as the All India Trade Union Federation (A I T U F ) 
which was conservative and which promptly became affiliated 
with the anti-Commtem International Federation of Trade 
Unions of Amsterdam whereas the AJ TUG. remained an 
uneasy combination of Communists and left wing Congressmen 
headed in that organization s post of General Secretary by Red 
boss S V Deshpande 

Deshpande and Ranadive bosses of the Gimi Kamgar Union 
in 1929 utilized their power in that union to call a strike in 
April 1929 in which the textile mill operatives 150000 strong 
struck ostensibly because their wage demands were not met For 
a time Uie walkout appeared a great success” and “showed that 
there was considerable organising behind it •** but the em 
ployers held firm and the strike ended in the following Sep* 
tember^** Other strikes in India in 1929 in which the Com 
munists at least in part directed were those which involved 
thousands of workers m such vaned enterprises as the Tata 
iron and steel works at Jamshedpur the jute mills of Bengal 
the Vboolen mills of Cawnpore the East India Railway and the 
SouUi India Railway and even the scavengers and street sweepers 
of Calcutta *•* Indeed 19^ was a rccoid strike year with no 
fewer than 153 059 workers involved in walkouts at contrasted 
to only 131 655 m 1927 The trade union movement m India 
also reached its peak in 1929 '•* The Communists were espeaal 
ly pleased that in 1929 "a very large number of strikes took 
place on the railways particubriy in the railway workshops."*** 
This in healed they might be able to paralyze the Indian rail 
road ijslem in connection with a revolutionary riling 

The Communists then had at least held their own in the 
Indian labor mosement In 19^ in spue of the arrest of their 
prinapal leaders m March of that year This lestines to the 
ability of the new Red leaders Deshpande and Ranadive Cut 
the second great blow which Indun Communists received dur 
Ing the course of Uui year the defection of M N Roy was 
completely to alter the picture and reverse the dnll of Indian 
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Jater towards orthodox Communism The followers of Roy 
^ ol the Ginu Kamgar Union early m 1930 
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tempt to rectify this situation was made by the Provisional 
Central Committee of the party, meeting clandestinely, at the 
end of 1934 It laid down the thesis that one of the basic tasks 
of the Communist party in the near future would be the forma 
tion of peasant committees in niial areas But by this time the 
Congress Socialists had the lead m the peasant movement and 
the Communists, harried by the Anglo-Indian authorities, could 
make but htile headway in this movement 
The Communists also sought to infiltrate the Indian students’ 
movement In March, 1932, a draft program of "The Voung 
Communist League of India” appeared in the International 
Press Conespondence which program besides stating demands 
for freedom of speech assembly and press also asked for free 
education and the ”free right to choose principals and pro- 
fessors'”* The program astigated Jawahailal Nehru and 
Bose holding them to be "the most dangerous enemies in the 
struggle for independence,” because they were "dulling the 
consaousness of the youth through their resolutionary phra 
sei"”* However, this YCL. of India manifested little activity 
Two years later, in Vfarch 1934 an authoritative Comintern 
spokesman claimed that the situauon with respect to (he Indian 
student youth was comparable to that of Russia before 1905. the 
year of the first abortive Russian Revolution He hefd, however, 
that students "under no arcumstances” should be allowed to 
join the Indian Communist Party *on a Urge scale” although 
selected ones might he brought into the party so that the student 
movement might be utiUted in India as it had been utilized m 
Russia at the turn of the century*** However, the stern anti 
Communist measures of Anglo-Indian authonties, as well as the 
successful competiuse activity among Indian youtlis by the Con 
gress Socialisu made this phase of the Communist program as 
futile at had been lU activities among the peasantry in the years 
from 1929 to 193G 

Seventern months after the "open letter” of the three Com 
munitt parties had been rcccised by the Indian Communms 
another “open Jeiier,” this lime signed only b> the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party was produced in 
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the oHiaal Conuntem prea The theme of the “open lettei" was 
that 

th«e ts twj doubt that the chiet and decisive question is 
the formation of a militant MASS INDIAN COMMUNIST 
PARTY This Party must be a model of Bolshevik 
organisation and disapline> it must stand up against con 
aliation and adaption to the oppressors and the bourgeoisie 
It IS not a peaceful Party, but a militant, bold, revolutionary 
Party 

As in the previous “open letter," this missive from Mao Tse- 
tung, or more likely Moscow, again vigorously declared that 
the Indian Cofflmunisu must not be an isolated group, they 
must “participate m the struggle," and apply the "tactics of 
the united front." to at to form the 'unit^ front of workcn, 
peasants and urban petty bourgeoisie ’ 

Thii policy was held by the Red Chinese “open letter* to be 
all the more necessary in that 

British imperialism u trying to rally together the forces of 
counter revolution against the Indian people, and PREPARE 
TOR A NEW INTERNATIONAL WAR AND ABOVE 
ALL INTERVENTION AGAINST THE USSR”* 

Did this indicate a change in Communist policy towards a 
greater degree of collaboration with the partisans of Indian 
freedom? Again, not at all, for the National Congress, its left 
wmg led by Jawaharlal Nehru and Bose, and of course, Roy, 
the renegade ” were exomaied, just as they had been since 1929 
The fundamental fact remained that the Comintern still wanted 
in piacuce, although not m theory, a separate, ’ sectarian' Com 
munist Party m India. The * united front" referred to was to 
be a “united front from below.’ le, a ooaUiion of forces to 
be dominated entirely by the Communists 

Galvanued into these orders by Mao (or Moscow), a meeting 
was held in Calcutta in Novetabcr. 19SS, the same month of the 
publication of this latest open leUer. at which it was deeded 
that a Provisional Central Ctmunittee of the Communist Party 
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of India should be set up At this meeung plans were made to 
reorgamze the local units of the party and increase their member 
ship Actually modest goals %ere set up for this end— thus the 
huge province of Bengal was to (umuh a membership of 50 
Communists within six months whereas smaller Indian provinces 
were to form kernels of five or six whole-hearted worken 
Another fact which aided the Communists at this time was 
the release shortly before and after the holding of the Com 
munist conference in Calcutta of many of the minions of 
Moscow who had been tried at hfecmi and s ho immediately 
plunged into Communist activiues with the same real and dis- 
patch they had evinced prior to their incarceration *•'* \Vorkjng 
under the leadership of Deshpande and Ranadive they sought 
to breathe life into ^e almost moribund Communist movemmt 
As a result early in 193 1 that movement for the first time since 
1929 began to show signs of growth Thus m certain provnnces 
several Communist provinaal organuations came into being 
It has even been claimed that the Communist Party of India 
(CPI) had two thousand members towards the end of the 
first half of 1934 •** probably an exa gg eration 
Nonetheless the Indian Communisu were making progress 
and encouraged by this progress the Central Committee laid 
down Its official ’‘Poliiicai Thesis of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of India which publicly appeared on 
July 20 1934 Here again it is more than likely that this 
political thesis" like the "open letters" was of Muscovite 
origin 

The "political thesis” opened by attacking "British imperial 
iSRi in India with the sucanct sutement 

A hundred and fifty yean of Dmish imperial it rule has 
reduced the millions of Indian toiling masses to unspeal 
able poverty and abject slavery*** 

It then duly attacked the Indian “National bourgeoisie" as 
“betrayers" and collalmraton of the "impenahsts" although 
with the tnodification that there wav an error in "mechanically 
plsang die bourgeo s e completely in the camp of the 
imperial sis." At the same time the ideology of Mahatma Candhi 
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was biiierly attacked as an “anti revolutionary ideology of the 
Nationalist bourgeoisie ” The cmphasu m Gandhi s philosophy 
on Move, meekness, modesty and hard storking existence.’ was 
held to be merely a means to dnert the masses from their true 
revolutionary goals*** 

The usual vigorous abuse was heaped on the ' left reformism ’ 
of Jawaharlal Nehru and Bose and their followers as well as 
upon the ‘ Royists” who "posed as Cornsnuiusts" but really were 
the latter s enemies '•* 

The thesis dilated freely on the usual tasks of the party, ‘ the 
complete independence of India by die overthrow of British 
rule,’ and the like overthrow of the rule of the native princes 
The creation of an 'Indian Federal Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Soviet Republic vfis demanded which naturally, would be 
accompanied by the nationalization of alt important industries 
and the confiscation of landlords* land.*** 

Even more fully and frankly than in the 1950 ‘ draft plat 
form,” the 1934 ' political thesis’ pointed out that “ the siructur« 
of the state,’ when the revolution should have succeeded would 
be on the Soviet model ‘ buiU on the councils (soviets) of repre- 
sentatives elected in every area, on the basis of the units of 
production " This mode of government, n was argued, ' ensures 
the drawing of all the toilers in the task of governing’*** It 
was also the form of government of the Soviet Union in July, 
1034 

In elaborating on the "Revolution id India— a Soviet Revolu 
tion and lu present task,' the "poliucal thesis” assailed with 
acerbity the slogan of “the Constituent Assembly as used by the 
Royisis ’ advocating in xU place the watchwojd, "The Indian 
Federative Soviet IVorkers' and Peasants' Republic '*** At the 
same time the thesis called for a ‘united and anti imperialist 
front under proleunan Icadeidiip' It was suggested that "one 
of the forms of broad anti imperialistic movement can be (an) 
anti Imperialist League ’*>»• However, it was indicated that such 
a League or other front would obviously be controlled outright 
by and would form a very thin mask tor the C P I 

'The thesis also deemed it a “task" to win the terrorists from 
the path of useless individual revolutionary activity to that of 
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mass revolutionary activity vhidi would really accomplish the 
terrorists' goal— the violent overthrow of the British and feudal 
order in India t*® 

The very fact that the Communists seemed m the year, 1934 
to be making some headway led to very serious blows being 
applied against them The first blow was struck against the 
growing Red menace in the spring of 1934 by the arrest of two 
of the leading Communists P C Joshi— newly released from 
prison— and B T Ranadive who had heretofore escaped incar 
ceration Joshi was summarily (in contrast to the long-drawn 
out Rfcerui process) sentenced to three years' rigorous improve" 
ment and Ranadive to a term of two years The charge against 
both men had been that of making mflamraatoty speeches*** 
The culminating blow against the Communists occurred on 
July 27, 1934 when the Anglo-fndian Central Government, 
through a notification m the otfiaal "Gazette of India" an 
nounced that under the terms of the Indian Criminal Law Act. 
the Communist Party of India and all its committees and other 
branches were declared dtegal because their objectne consti 
tuted a danger to public peace*** Contemporaneously, a dozen 
fomeT]y legal registered trade untont which were under Com 
munist influence or control as well as the Young Workers' 
League were likewise outlawed ••• 

The banning of the C P 1 obviously engendered extreme ire 
in the Comintern A spokesman for that body sulkily stated that 
the powers employed by the Anglo-Indian Covemment against 
the Communists 

are to be used, not merely against the Communist Party of 
India but also against the Trade Unions Strike Commit 
tees and to crush any movement to defend or improve 
economic conditions in the struggle for independence’** 

The formal suppression of the Communists evoked a dil 
ferent responie from non-Commuirist Indians as compared to 
the reactions upon the Meenit arrests of March. 1929 Little 
attmiion was paid to the affair m the Indian press Nauonahst 
or moderate It would seem that with the represiion of the 
national movement, that of the Communists was a smalt matter 
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Praise for the ban on the CPI was registered by the influ- 
ential “Times of India” m a leading article of July SI. 1934 
which simultaneously attacked the Congress as veiled Commu- 
nists, subtly carrying on the work of the Communists them 
selves*** On the other hand the pro-Congress journal, the 
'Mahratta,' expressed fear that the suppression of the Com 
munists was but “prelude to the more vigorous repression of 
the labour movemenL"*** 

In Britain, Conservatne opinion naturally sided with the 
fomal statement of Sir Samuel Hoare. Secretary of State for 
India, who emphasized the danger to the admmistrauon of law 
and order in India as posed by the Communists *»* Except for 
the independent Labourites, this statement went unchallenged,*** 
In spue of this setback, the international Communist move 
ment k^t up a drumfire of propaganda on behalf of the 
In^an Communisu, thereby evidencing continued interest m 
India Subsequent to. as well as prior to. the formal banning 
e mmunist Party of India, a voluminous and verbose 
^ age o propaganda was laid down condemning the British 
imptmlua who w«re >uppo,«l to bt thraiening to attack 
Ruitia a well at niling India with a tytann.ol hand Alto 
vigntouil, and olten v.cioutl, aitailcd were the Indian hour 
tJ^h’ I Congrest, and the 'lelts" of that body, 

Jat^atlal Nehru being etpecially tingled out toe attack at a 
““2 S~ualiit.’~ Alto tubject to abute, 

mow left wing compeutort ol the Commuiuitt. 

Co"?''!’ Soaalutt who replaced the dc 

eiuLLn^TS “ '''• ""S '•'5" Comn.un.tt 

However, a. a portent of thing, to come, a 
&m.ntern tpoketman inttracted the Indian cnLtde, to join 
Imde Union, awoctaunnf and -youth group," which latter 
bodie. were actually alhl.ated w.th the National ^“pe7.“" 
te,T™.2^^r“ *7 an m.erett in the 

ways, the terronus were on Oie right rmd to die eltmmauoVS 
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Bntish rule As a matter of fact, oiany of the terrorists of the 
early 'thirties including many of the known memben of the 
Bengal terrorist movements the “Anushilan ’ and "Jugantar" 
soaeties, became Communist, many of them having learned the 
principles of Communism from fellow prisoners in jail in the 
Andaman Islands of all places*®* a fact subsequently admitted 
by the leadership of the C P I 

After Its banning in July, 1934, the Indian Communist Party 
was handicapped by a want of effective leadership As we have 
noted, both Ranadive and Joshi were impnsoned in the spring 
of 1934 and the most effective Communist leaders of the 
'twenties such as S A Dange and Murzafar Ahmad were still 
serving sentences for their part in the Meerut Conspiracy Case 
The crushing blow for the Communists in this connection came 
in June, 1935 with the death of S V Deshpande, the pnncipal 
and most effective leader of the CPI *®* 

A further blow against the mmiom of Afoscow was ttnick 
when the Anglo-Indian Covemment followed up lu offiual ban 
on the CPI by sundry moves of a repressive character During 
the course of 1935, die Communist press was silenced*®® and in 
Seprember of that year widespread raids viere conducted by the 
CID against the Commumsu*®* 

These mds were the prelude to die introduction by the 
Anglo-Indian Covemment of a bill amending the Criminal 
Law which provided for strict legal procedures against sus- 
pected Communists Upon the passage of this law, the Viceroy, 
Lord Willingdon in a dispatch on November 28 1935 justified 
the measure by stating it v.-as atmevl against the "avovved aim 
of Communism in India” which ”w to bring about an armed 
revolution as quickly as possible”*®* 

Prior to the ban of the CPI, the fortunes of the Com 
muniits had improves! in respect to their jxwition in the labor 
movement Tliey arranged a temporary truce between their 
Red Trade Union Congreit and the RoyuiLefi Wing Con 
gresv AITUC. m November, 1933 so that the two groupv 
might carry on a lucceisful strike movement In Bombay*®® 
Tlus and sMlwequent moves of a joint charancr between the 
two leftist labor federations resulted m a new strike of con 
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sidcrable proportions by ihe Bombay textile workers in April, 
193-} *»» This strike lasted only until June of that year, thanks 
to effective and thorough meant of repression carried out by 
Anglo-Indian authorities induduig the arrest of the Strike Com 
mittee of Action on the first day of the walkout*” Although 
the strike was unsuccessful this walkout and others that occurred 
greatest wave of strikes in India since 
19>8 and 1929. and testified to the cffecuveness of the de facto 
dliance of the Communisu with other left wing groups *” The 
denoument of this alliance was * the great united front meeting 
on ebruary the 7ih (1935) in Bombay" and similar meetings in 
parts of India which brought about the merger of the Red 
Trade Union Congress and the AITUC m that year*'* 
This pt^^ged that new course in Communist policy m India 
we shall rewew below However, Communisu were now m a 
much less advantageous position m the latter organuauon than 
^ h,d ktc It. U,u, .nd,cung Uie.r dealer 

ptwim in the labor movement as compared to 1928 and 1929 
Therefore, on the whole the Communisu had leu influence 
amongst the masses of India at the end of 1935 than they had 
at the commancanant ot 1929 A aomb.nauon ot vgorai. re- 
pt^ioit o£ tha Commanm movament by tba Anglo-Indian 
^ihoaiua. aombinad mih Uie nia ol lellwmg oigLuanom 
rom^unva lo iha Commaniiu. pattianlarl, tha "Royisti" and 
™laf^ r “ >!>' Commnniits- own tail 

»laMn„> pntoo |„d daliniialy bronghi abont a daienon.- 

todad at ihii lima tha dastgn, ol Soaiai Ruttia on India 
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The United Front 


In the year 1935 Soviet foreign policy and the policy of Com 
munist parties throughout the t^oild definitely changed. In 
Soviet foreign policy a definite jeemmg onenution toi*'ardj 
the democracies vos observed and the various Communist parties 
tpohe of joining with vanous radical and liberal forces m 
“popular ffonu" and “united fronts" Thu change in So« ret 
policy was not occasioned by a renunaation of the ulumate 
goal of that policy— world revoluijon-but rather by the rue 
of Fascism In addition, Nazi Germany and miliiarut japan 
threatened the Soviet Union as a nation and Fascut or pro 
Fascist parties threatened the existence of the Communists m 
demo u r a tic countries Hence arose the basis of the Soviet change 
m policy 

India and other colonial countries were included in the scope 
of the Soviet change m policy lu application to India was 
clearly evidenced m the Sesenlh Congress of the Communist 
International whidi rook place in Moscow from July 25 to 
August 20, 1935 Enunciating the line which the Indian com 
rades must follow in the future was Wang Ming, a delegate of 
the Chinese Communists This fact it notexorihy for isso 
reasons. In the first place it indiated there ssat no Indun 
Communist of luffiaent importance in the ejes of Moscow (as 
compared to M N Roy when he was a lopl adherent of the 
Comintern) to lav down the correct party line for the Indian 
comrades. In the second place, once again, we tee the Chinese 
Communist party, the most puisunt Communist party of the 
Ml 
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East, as the speafic mouthpiece of Moscow in laying down the 
correct line for the Indian Communists 

In his address to the Congress, %Vang declared 

Our comrades in India suffered for a long time from 'left 
sectarian erron, they did not participate m the mass demon 
strations organised by the National Congress and organisa 
tions affiliated with it At the same time the Indian Com 
munists did not possess suffiaent forces independently to 
organise a really powerful and mass anti imperialist raoie- 
ment*- 

Wang went on to uiiime the Indian Communists for using 
wTong slogans such as ' an Indian Workers’ and Peasants Soviet 
Republic, ** 'confiscation of lands belonging to the zemindars 
(landlords) without compensation," "a general strike as the only 
effective programme of action’ and the like IV'ang held that 

such demands on the part of our Indian comrades can serte 
as an example of how not to carry on the tactics of the anti 
impenalisc united front * 

Of course, we may note here that these very slogans, now 
condemned, had been formulated in Moscow and the Indian 
Communists had only been carrying out the orders of the 
Kremlin in uttering them Hence the latter ivcre really being 
scolded for having earned out their previous orders 

As for the new orders of the Cotnmimut International, Wang 
held that it ivas incumbent for the Indian Communists 

to striie with all their power and all the means of their dis 
posal for the estabbshment of a united anu unperialist 
front of the broad masses of tbe people both within and 
without the National Congress, to stnve for the active par 
tiapation of Communists and their supporters in all mass 
anti impenaltsc demonsirauons, irrcspecuie of who calls 
them, m order to show the people by deeds that the Com 
munists are really the vanguard of the people of India in 
the struggle for national emanapiation— this is now the 
mam task of the Indian emnrades* 
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Gcorgi Dinuirov, the head of the Communist Intcmauonal 
m hiJ capaat^ as its General Secretary authoritatively added 

In India the Communists have to support, extend and 
participate in all anti imperialist mass activities not ex 
eluding those which are under national reformist leader 
ship* 

This then represented a return to the line first propounded 
by Lenin and opposed by Roy, which was enunaated in the 
pronouncement of the Second Congress of the Communist Inter 
national in 1920 and it was also the line which Roy himself 
had come to favor m 1928 and 1929, but which the Comintern 
then spurned in favor of the view that colonial Communist 
parties should stand boldly alone as candidly insurrectionary 
bodies hostile to the colonial “imperiahsu and the national 
bourgeoisie" alike 

As a consequence of the decision of the Seventh Comintern 
Congress, the line was stressed that the masses of India should 
partiapate in Uie United Front* alongside the bnve peoples 
of Ethiopia, and China.* tlien fighting foreign aggresson In 
order that this might be brought about there must be a unity 
of all Indian patriots in "the ami imperialist People'i Front’* 
a front whidi would checkmate the schemes of "the cunning 
British rulers" and their policy of "divide and rule"* It was 
further atgued that the ’mass character of the united front 
should be its greatest feature and for this "mass character" to 
be properly luacle use of, the Communist program should be 
of siicli a nature as to meet the vital demands of ssorkers 
peasants and middle classes"* the latter a new addition It was 
also held tliat the "situation in Indu is particularly favorable 
for the organisation of a United Anti Imperialist Front,"* and 
that the Communists in India were actually "helping to mould 
the workers, peasants and middle clau m sudi a ivay as to deal 
a imashtng blow" to imperialistic Bnitih rule** This would 
be in ieeping sviih “ihe nuin laik confrorjung the anttim 
perialtsi front," which vras “the liberation of Uic Indian people 
and the introduction of a democTatic regime"*' 

Besides srorlers. peasanu and the "middle ctasses." this “antf 
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imperialist united front” Mould comprise in the first place 
such local leftist parties as the Soculist and Radical League 
Parties of the Punjab and the Labour and Sooalist parties of 
Bengal and also the Congress Soculist Party In fact in calling 
for the "consolidation of the left wing the spokesmen of the 
Comintern speafied that this meant by necessity that all Left 
^Ving elements in Congress" as well as outside that body should 
be brought into the united front « No leftist group not even 
the Royists were speafically excluded This was the mani 
festation of the "united front from above strategy by which 
through cooperation with nauonalm soaalist and liberal ele 
ments, the Communisu sought to maneuver themselves into 


^sition to play an important-alihough not immediaicly a 
dominating role-m a broad anu imperialist coalition But 
ultimately under this strategy the Communists would seek to 
control the coalition As noted above a modified form of the 
united front from above" strategy had been followed by the 
Communisu from 1925 to 1928. and subsequently abandoned 
n the «cond place trade unions peawnt unions (kisan 
labhas) and youth organizations were held to be groups which 
should join the Communisu in a national front” On ilie 
basis of this nauonal from n was held a minimum pro- 
gramme of antiimpenahst struggle" could be drawn up” 

In the third place the National Congress lUelf was to be 
rough! into the united front As a result, it was held that the 
National Congress had undoubtedly ach.es ed a gigantic task m 
uniting wide forc« of the Iod«n people for the nauonal 
gg e so that the National Congress can play a great part 
and a formoit part m the work of realumg the ant. i^pen^.st 
copies Front. The Communisu thereby diametrically re- 
TnH 'll towards the formerly abhorred Congress 

losr ** Comintern propagandisu between the years 1936 and 
f*t to praise the actions of the Nauonal Congress both 
in regard to m domestic and its foreign pohaes Thus in the 
s^mer of 1936 a very modes. agncuhuS reforJ^lan by a 
»cl. E™=al.i,= 

asncnltiiral ind.biediics, waj dal, 
pia..ad F„rt.amo„ ,„d Bo, B„dl=y fta whdom M„™ 
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conspirator in April 19S9 praising the Congress for its reiiera 
non of the “national demands iat is not only the need for 
Indian independence but also the election of a Constituent 
Assembly (a policy formerly so bitterly assailed) to implement 
that independence!* 

The foreign policy of the Congress was also praised by the 
Comintern s agents particularly the stand taben by the Con 
gress in its plenary session at Hanpura m February 1958 
which stand was held to be an anti Fasast one and Vk*as favor 
ably contrasted svith the allegedly imperialist polices of the 
British Government** 

The CPI even saw fit dunng the period under survey to 
greet the plenary sessions of the Congress, while at the same 
time expounding us views Thus in their manifesto of greet 
tng to the Hanpura Congress as prepared by fourteen leading 
Indian Communists jt was stated 

We shall stand for the oserthrow of the Constitution the 
convening of a Constituent Assembly with the partiopation 
of the represencateves of the States people to determine the 
Constitution of the free and united India the freedom of the 
basic economic and political demands of the people worked 
out jn agreement with labour and States Peoples Oiganisa 
lions and the representatives of the National Minorities** 

It may be noted that the leader of the Bntuh Communist 
Party JIarry Pollitt along with Ben Bradley and R. Palme 
Dull saw fit to ‘'greet" the Hanpura Congress** and the Execu 
tue Committee of the CP C B also sent a message of "greeting" 
to the Trjpuri Congress of March 1959 ** These messages again 
served to demonstrate the tutelage of the Indian Communists 
m respect to the British Communist Party 
A feature of the Communists now pro-Congress policy was 
their “discovery" of Jawalutlal Nehru who since his father 
Vfotilal Ncirus death in February 1951 Iiad become wtih 
Candhi the to-lcader of Congress Prcvioutly castigated at a 
"rcformiu” of the wont type the Communist press now dis- 
covered him to be a great Inend of Indian liberty Nehru t 
statement made In December 1935 that he believed the choice 
before the world lay between Communism and Fascism and 
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that he those the former, was duly noted** Besides, Nehru s 
"presidential addresses" to the plenary sessions of the National 
Congress at Lucknow in Apnl, 1936 and at Fairpur m Decern 
her o( that year, were olhuously reproduced in the "Labour 
Monthly, that Bntish Communist organ edited by R Palme 
Dull** Furthermore an interview by Nehru granted to the 
"International Press Correspondence." in March, 1936** ivas 
conspicuously featured m that Comintern journal and on June 
27, 1956 a writer m that same publication referted to the 
Indian leader as 'Comrade Nehru 'us In addition, the British 
Communists were pleased to publish in the Labour Monthly" 
of August, 1938 an arude by Nehru entitled ' Nationalism and 
the Mass Struggle in India." The artide was a reasonably dis 
passionate review of the Indian nauonal movement, not at all 
radical in i« reference to soaal and economic matten However, 
the theme of the arude svos the need for unity in the Indian 
national movement, a theme which was paralleled in the smt 
mgs of the Communists of that tune ** 

Certain Congress leaders, however, did not receive a like 
laudation from the Kremlin’s agents Among them was \fah3tma 
Gandhi who was aadly referred to as the leader of the Congress 
^ght wing”** 

At this time the spokesmen of the Comintern held that a 
program should be lormulated which would be attractive to 
the needs of the masses of India which program would indude 

(1) The aim of complete independence for India. 

{2} Freedom of speech, press organisation, assembly, strikes 
and picketing 

(5) Repeal of all exceptional and itpiessise laws. Criminal 
Amendment Act, Press Acts. etc. 

(4) Release of all political prisoners detenus and internees 

(5) Against reduction of wages and dismissal of workers for 
an adequate minimum w-age and ei^t hour day, for 
50 per cent reduction in tents and against the seizure 
of peasant land for debt by imperialists, native pnnees 
leniindars (landlords) and moneylenders** 

The moderation of this program as compared to the programs 
formulated by the Commumsts in their previous platforms” 
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and "theses" is startling for gone now are references to armed 
insurrections confiscations of land and the formation of a Soviet 
India 

The Comintern s propagandists urged the National Congress 
to participate in Indian national elections on the basis ot an 
anil impenalist bloc in such a way that there would be "no 
splitting of the vote for the benefit of the reactionary right wing 
outjide the Congress ’*• IVhen these provmaal elections of 
1937 held under the new Indian Constitution of 1935 a docu 
tnent based on the report of the Simon Commission which had 
been made public in June 1930 and which was designed to re 
place the Constitution of 1919 and which also gave a measure 
of autonomy to Indians in provmaal atfain** resulted largely 
in Congress tnumphs, (the Congress campaigning under its 
own name— not that of Swarajist aa formerly) these tnumphs 
were duly praised by the Comintern s spokesmen j 

One demand wht^ the latter held the CongTess*sIiould agree 
to was entirely contrary to the best Indian traditions and one 
which would never have been agreed to under any condmon 
by the vast majority of Congressmen This was the demand 
that in the tactics of mast struggle the "dogma" of "non 
tiolcnce should be “omitted." However this view was quail 
fied by the assertion that (his {»ue should not be allow^ to 
split the national front-"** 

The jpoltesinen of the Comintern also advocated policies 
which could be far more palatable to the Indian Congress than 
the abandonment of non violence namely that of opposing 
spiritedly the “war preparations" alleged to be eameil on by the 
Brmsh Gosernment and that of expressing solidarity for the 
struggles of peoples against imperialist aggression notably stnig 
gles of the Ethopum against the Italians ami the Chinese 
against the Japanese** Suds condenination of imperalist ag 
greiMon outside of India had been a prominent feature of the 
sessions of ihe Indian National Congress m the years from 193fi 
to 1939 inclusive 

Although the Coromunisis had tileneed their alniiive criti 
cistn ot die Congress ami of the "national reformiu" bourgeoisie 
other elements in Indian We srere itilJ atsided The llntidi 
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were jtill castigated, just as before— regardless of the possibility 
of an Anglo-Russian rapprochement on the overall interna 
tional political scene. Indeed, the new Red line was designed all 
the more to further ' the popular struggle against imperialism,* ** 
and the Indian Constitution of W35 was particularly assailed 
by the international Communist press »« 

This violent hostility to the British put the Communists in 
India in a rather potentially ticklidi position in the event of 
a war in which Great Britain and Russia would be allies against 
^e Axis Powers, an event which seemed possible in the yean 
from 1936 till the Russo-German pact of August 23, 1939 In 
event of sudi an Anglo-Russian allonce the Indian Communists 
would, It might seem, have to withdraw, at least in part, their 
strong hostility to the 'imperialists" When asked about this 
the Indian Communists between 1936 and 
1939 answer^ with the claim that even were the Soviet Union 
to fight on the side of England and France, a would still be in 
their eyes 'an imperialist war ** Thus the Commumsu implied 
would m such a circumstance soil oppose tlie Brmsh in 
India and thus directly hamper the laiier’s war effort, but in 
rr sirauluneously hamper the war effort of the 

U.S.SR as well However, m practice, the Indian Communists 
would never art in any way contrary to the interest of Moscow 
and this as we shall see. subsequently proved to be the case 
n a iiion to the British, the princes and their states were 
also subj«c to Communist abuse during the period under 
princely states were called 'hotbeds of reaction" 
the governments of these sutes were denominated as 
^vernment by feudal autocracy The princely states were 
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lentj However the Indian capitalists were not exonerated 
by the Communists from the alleged guilt of making for the 
hard lot of the Indian masses a raiseiy which the Communists 
did their utmost to exploit for their own subversive purposes** 

Entering the Congress in suength in I95S Communists plunged 
into the work of that body feigning that they were good Con 
gressmen They even donned kJiaddar the costume of the 
Congressmen and are said even to have preached “humanitarian 
uplift in line with Gandhist ideology** This of course was 
pure deception They were only behaving like good Congress 
men in order to gam influence and povver in that organization 
And in this respect the Communists were markedly successful 
contidenng how bitterly they had criticized the Congress be 
tween 1929 to 1935 ** Communists were elected to high posts 
in (he provincial Congress organizations and some Communuet 
were even elected to the All India Congress CoimniUee Premi 
nent Communists who were serving on the latter body in 1939 
included R. D Bhardwaj the leader of the Communists m the 
United Provinces Sardar S S Joshi a former 3feerui convict 
and a leader of the Communists in the Punjab and S G Patkar 
a Red leader of Bombay »* Communists were also prominent on 
several provincial Congress Committees indeed in the Punjab 
Communist Mian Iftikharuddin was elected President of the 
Provincial Congress Committee** In conformity vsith their new 
!y adopted pro^ngress policy Communuts supjsorted the Con 
gress candidates in the election of the spring of 1937 ** However 
m one constituency the Communists opposed the Congress 
“only to show their own importance and to blow their own 
little trumpet"** Communist policy within the Congress was 
based ostensibly upon uniting the left wing elements VMthin 
It but in practice it was premised upon a desire to be jxipular 
v»uh all segments of that body while carrying on a “boring 
from within" campaign inside of it Hence vihen the Com 
munfsts found that their ymlicy of having the Congress accept 
taking over ministries in the provinces in 1957, was opposed 
by the Congress Soeiahiti and generally by (he left wingers of 
Congress they quickly veered around to the latter’* position.** 
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But when the Congress finally deaded to form provincial 
ministries the Communists Vent along with this policy 
An even more noteworthy example of this Communist course 
concerned Subhas C Bose The Communists approved the 
election of this left wing Congress leader to the Presidency of 
the National Congress in the sprmg of 1938 and according to 
A K Ghosh the present leader of the CPI (as its General 
Secretary) the Communists backed hts policies before the Tri 
purt Congress of March 1959<v They also supported the re- 
election of Bose at this plenary session of the Congress How 
ever subsequent thereto when the dominant right wing of the 
Congress Working Committee urged Bose to resign the Com 
munists remained silent in effect thereby assisting the right 
wing whereas the Congress Soaalisis had boldly advised Bose 
to remain at his post** This would seem to indicate that the 
f^mmunisis were pursuing a purely opporiunistic policy desoid 
of ideological considerations simply to make themselves appear 
respectable" in the “eyes of right wing Congressmen and thus 
present themselves from being isolated *♦ The policy of unity” 
which the Communisu spoke of so passionately at the Tnpuri 
Congress** was also m line with this policy 
The Communists also invaded the Congress Soaahst Party 
in considerable force during the year 1936 and after We have 
already seen that a kind of semi truce had existed between the 
Communisu and certain non<k,inmun.si leflisU m connection 
with the Bombay textile mills strike of 1934 Furthermore 
during the latter part of 1934 and the early part of 1935 prior 
o the S«enth Comintern Congress, in spite of public Com 
munist abuse of the Congress Socialists and the fact that at lU 
urst plenary session its first Congress in Bombay the Congress 
ocia ist arty had gone on record that no Communisu could 
e admiurf into lU membership there was actually contact 
etween the Congreu Socialisu and the Communisu Thus 
k""”' Secretary of the Congress Soaahst Party Jay Pra 
members of the E^eOTtive 
iMtt '*1 ^*P* **P constant contacts with 

n hi? the Communist party" contacts which were held 
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of View SI Furthermore the Congress Socialists sent an emissary 
to the Communists in the summer of 1955 the summer of the 
Comintern Congress in the person of M R. Masani one of the 
leaders of the party** In &pi«nber 1955 Masani came into 
contact with ^e leaders of British Communism and the 


mentors of the Indian Communist party ^[ess^s Harry Pollift, 
R. Palme Dutt and Ben Bradley (recently released from prison) 
These gentlemen admitted to Masani that the Indian Com 
munist party had erred in its left securian policy and held that 
now the Indian Communists should partiapate in a "broad 
anti imperialist from" which would operate both within and 
without the National Congress Masani then aslied why should 
not the Communist Party in India be dissolsed altogether and 
the Socialist field in India be left exclusisely to the Congress 
Socialisu? Very well answered the British Communists if the 
Congress Socialist Party would accept affiliation with the Comm 
tern and in effect become the ConununUt Party of India they 
would agree to this On Masani s snsistmce that the Congress 
Socialist Party mutt maintain its independence the Brituh 
Communisi leaden indicated that (he Commiern must have its 
own party in India ** 

Nonetheless a new era in the relationship between ihe Con 


gress Soaalist party as the leading lefiwing group and the 
Indian Communists was about to begin ^IasaRls mission had 
apparently convinced the Congress Socialists that they could 
collaborate wnth the Comroumsu for m January 1955 ^ 
second plenary session of the Congress Socialut Party at Meerut 
It was decided that in die interest of "socialist unity" the Com 
munists might join their party although under the itipulauon 
they could be brought in only with the specific conient of tl e 
Executive Committee of the party and would be put under 
“supervision" once m the party »« But m Mav 1955 j},. 

of tfie Luclnow session of the National Consrrm .k-. 
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would cooperate with each other with a view to an eventual 
merger •* 

Following the ‘ Lucknow Agreement” Communists joined the 
Congress Soaalist Party in considerable numbers and the pro- 
vision that the Executive Committee of the latter party should 
approve their entry, was not observed The Communists im 
mediately took advantage of the arcumstance and by the early 
part of 1937 they v\cre working hard to capture the Congress 
Sociahst local organirations in various parts of India The 
Communists were particularly active in the Congress Socialist 
party in the industrial areas of Bombay, Calcutta and Cawnporc, 
and m that party’s organizauon in the district of Andhra an 
area located to the east of the princely slate of Hyderabad and 
covering the north of hfadras Province It was at this time, 
therefore, that the Communist stoiy of intngue and lust for 
power in this region had its inception Furthermore the Com 
mumsu m many parts of India were themselves taking over the 
task of organiting the peasants and parueularly the workers 
nominally in the name of the Congress Socialut Party, and 
Congress Soaalists somewhat isolated at the 
top And even the top leadership of this party was successfully 
mffltrated by the Reds for four Communuu secured member 
^rtyM Committee of the Congress Soaalist 

The I«a^n of the Congress Soaalist Party (C.S P ) became 
aware o c dangers to their movement from Communist infil 
tration when a secret statement of the CP I was broueht to their 
attention which declared jt was the Communists purpose to 
utilize their i»ny as a “platfonn of left unity” a platf^ to 
ominated by the Communist party ’»» The Executive 
^mnuttee of the Congress Soaalm Party thereupon unanimous 
^ (even the Communists voted with the majority so as not to 
•^"own as the Pama 
Soaalist Communists to enter the Congress 

muniot aW J no action was taken against Com 

C S P in ilh ^ >n ihe party «• At the plenary conference of the 
M Ti At **** Chairman of that conference. 
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but hi$ demand tvas not agreed to*‘ Honevcr the Executive 
Committee of the CS P did authorue General Secretary Nara 
yan to expel the Communists but he refused to do so hoping 
that by not so doing he could continue friendly relations be 
tween the C^ P and the C P 1 •* 

The connection VMih the Congress Soaalists was a useful one 
for the Communists in that it was through Congress Socialist 
votes that Communists were elected to important posts on pro- 
Mncial Congress committees and even to the All India Congress 
Committee** For example it explains the victory of the Com 
munislt m the spring of 1939 tn elections to the Bombay Pro- 
vmaal Congress Committee in which the Communists received 
the highest number of votes of any of the candidates m that 
aiy and also in the Bombay municipal election held at that 
time in which the four Communist candidates who ran for elec 
tton topped the polls *♦ 

The "Royuts" were still m existence during the period under 
survey, but they were declining both in numbers and m m 
fluence There is no concrete evidence that the Communists 
did try to infiltrate their ranlis neither n there any definite 
evidence that they did not try to infiltrate the ranis of this 
group Although Roy was released from prison m 1936** he 
and his group failed to male a great stir in Indian politics 
Under ins direction the "Royists" joined the Congress party 
and like the Communists came out for Congreess unity After 
the defeat of Bose following the Tripuri session of the Con 
gress the “Royisis formed a separate group called the League 
of Radical Congressmen which maintained a relationship with 
in the Congross m the ume autonomous way as did the Congress 
Socialists.** This ''Royist*' group was a small group and of little 
importance 

The Communists were also busy carrying on subversive ac 
imties inside the Indian labor movement during the years from 
1936 to 1939 

3Mien the Indian Communists adopted the line of the '‘united 
front ' they did dieir utmost to advocate a merger between the 
two great Indian labor fcderaiions, the AITUC. In which 
since 1933 they were a constituent and the National Fedention 
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o£ Trade Unions (NFTU) fonnerly knosvn as the All India 
Trade Union Federauon (AITUF) Their policy after a 
number of unsuccessful efforts finally achieved fruition in 1938 
In January of that year the A.I T U C meeting at Delhi rau 
fied an agreement providing for provisional unity with the 
NFTU According to a Comintern source the terms for the 
amalgamation svere considered favourable to the NFTU" 
but all the same added this source it is to the credit of the 
executive of the AITUC as well as the progressive elements 
within the NFTU that this much needed unity has been 
practically achieved jt niay be noted that at the time of 
amalgamation the NFTU was the larger organization with 
a membership of 83 000 in suctytwo unions whereas the Com 
raumst infiltrated AITUC had only 46 000 members in ninety 
eight unions •* 


This provisional unificauon was confirmed at a joint session 
of the two bodies at Nagpur where it was deaded that the 
representation of the Joint General Counal of the amalgamated 
trade union federation would be divided evenly between repre- 
sentatives of the AITUC and the NFTU and that there 
'vould be no affiliation with any foreign organuation This 
meant them would be no affiliation cither with the Comm 
^ Sooalist labor union international 

of Amsterdam It is also intcresung to note that the red flag 
but without the hammer and sickle was adopted as the offiaal 
^ ^ organization which retained the name 

?v. . V Trade Union Congress It is noteworthy 

at the tr^urer of the new organization was R. S Nimbkar 
me erstwhile Meerut convict.** However the other officers 
ww not Communuu The aaual fonaal amalgamauon of the 
and the NFTU did not occur until 1940 but in 
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Communists had now a wider fidd to can 7 on their subversive 
tactics of infiltration Of course the Communists faced con 
tinued competition m the new organuation not only from con 
servativc labor elements but also from elements affiliated with 
the Congress Soaalms and the "Royists " In addition there were 
tivo labor assoaations which remained independent of the new 
combined trade union federation over which the CommunisU 
had no influence the Ahmadabad Labour Assoaation com 
posed of 30 000 workers in 1930 which ss’as under the influence 
of Mahatma Gandhi and the unions of the Railwaymens 
Federation which did not include the Communist influenced 
union of the G I P railwaymen t* 

Before and after the amalgantation of the A I T U C and the 
N F T U the Communuis did their best to encourage the strike 
movement. Indeed between the yean 1955 and 1937 there was 
a startling maease in (he number of strikes in India In the 
Utter year there vere no fewer than 647 801 worken on strike 
With 8 982 000 working days lost, the greatest strike wave up 
till then m the history of India** The strike wase cotered all 
segments of Indian industry thus in 1957 225000 workers 
struck in the Bengal jute industry the greatest single strike m 
Indian labor history Other Indian enterprises, notably the 
railivays and textile mills as «ell as such miscellaneous m 
dustries as the Swedish'ow-ned maichworks of Bombay were 
subjected to walkouts At the same time the strike movement 
spread to “geographically backward provinces,** and the princely 
states and socationally to handicraft workcTt.r* Comintern 
spokesmen expressed pleasure at the "tenaciiy** of the strikers 
and the “new forms" of their struggle notably the siaym strike 
which was uulited in strikes in Cavmpore and Madras, as well 
as in Pondicherry French India ** It ii more than likely tliat 
the Indian workers learned this new technique from Communist 
agents 

The strike mosement cxinCtnued to convulse fndun labor 
management relations in (he years 1953 and 1959 up to the 
outbreak of the Second World War Some 650 000 workers 
were on strike In 1958 which strike movementi convulsed the 
large induitrul centers of Calcmu Cawnpore Bombay Alla 
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habad. Ahmadabad (where even the ' Gandhist" unions were 
affected), ^^ad^as and Sholapur It is claimed by a Communist 
source that the workers, in contrast to previous years were now 
winning their strikes The most important of these strikes was 
at Cawnpore, where after a walkout of fifty days’ duration, the 
workers won their demands'* This strike was also noteworthy 
in that the Congress Inquiry Committee of the United Provinces 
supported the strike, thus making for ' Congress-Labour unity” 
and in so far as the strikers were influenced by the Communists 
Congress-Communist unity 

Another dramatic strike was of short duration— one day— but 
It attracted a considerable amount of attention This was the 
one day strike of protest on November 7, 1938 against the 
enactment of the Bombay Province Trades Disputes Bill which 
had been put forth by the Bombay Congress Ministry This 
was a measure which hampered miliunt trade union activity 
^ imposing a compulsory conciliation period of four months’ 
duration as a ' cooling off" period during whidi no strike action 
might be taken and by imposing regulations on the registra 
tion of unions in such a way as would seem to discriminate 
^mst militant trade unions in favor of "company unions'" 
^is strike of November 7. 1938. was hailed by Ben Bradley as 

the greatest independent political action by the proleuriat 
m thw country " (India) It may also be noted that the speafic 
day for this strike was on the anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution in Russia 


The Communists were also active in the peasant movement 
etween 1936 and 1939 That movement had been greatly 
bolstered by the holding of the fint All India Kisan (Peasant) 
^ngress in 1936 This conference, which organized the AH 
India Kisan Sabha (AH India Peasants’ Union) drew up a charter 
of fundamenul demands which held as ultimate goals the 
abolition of^e landlord system and the cancellation of debts 
and a, immM.ate goal, demanded the abolition of feudal dues 
j ^ y”*" moratorium on all agricultural 

an evelopmcnt of irrigation and credit facilities 

tv, « the official 

emblem of the All India Kisan Sabha 
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This adoption of the red banner did not mean however that 
the Communists controlled this first India wide union of peas 
ants On the Organisational Committee of the new body tlie 
controlling group of the organization only one of the eleven 
members was a Communist a man named Bankin Mukherjee 
who represented Bengal although two others on the committee 
Sajjad Zaheer and E M S Naniboodripad subsequently be- 
came very important Communisu •* Other Communists holding 
important positions in the All India Kisan Sabha included 
Or Z A Ahmed Dr hf Ashraf A K. Gopalan P Sundarayya 
P Ramamurti and P Jeevanandam •* 

The peasants movement in India which was spurred on by 
the peasants genuine misery as a result of the growth of rural 
indebtedness after 1929 owing to the great world depression** 
became an important feature in Indian life afier 1936 Through 
out the length and breadth of India "peasant conferences were 
held schools were set up to tram peasant workers" and the 
peasants began a disciplined struggle" to force a reduction of 
rent to landlords interest to moneylenden and revenue to tbe 
government to abolish "forced tabour" for the landlords benefit 
and to retain possession of their lands. The methods empIo)ed 
by the peasant unioru (kiian sabhas) were non-violent consnung 
of meetings demonstrations marches rent strikes and satya 
graha or passive resistance By this means they endeavored to 
break down the former isolation of the peasants to promote 
active cooperation among them lor the redress of their grievances 
and to draw them into the struggle against Briush rule.** 

The peasants movement encompassed by the All India 
Kisan Sabha was Jed by true Congress Sociahsu and noi by 
Communists at the top but many of the organisers at the Iiase 
Were Communists Hence the movement in a number of areas 
came to be dominated by tlie Commiinisls at die grass roots 
level** In addition as we have noted the Communists were 
successful fn infiltrating the Congress Sociafut party so tfiat in 
so far they had succeeded In securing mniicnce In that party 
they gainM ground m tlie pcasanu moremenl TIic position 
of the Communists in the pcasanu movement m Bengal was 
particularly strong Mukherjee and ^luraffa^ Ahmad, upon his 
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release from prison were the leaders of the Bengal peasant 
movement, and under their auspices a miliunt movement border 
ing on insurrection was organized •• The Communists were also 
influential among the peasants in other parts of India notably 
in the rural part of Bombay Province where there was a 
peasant movement bordering on revolt •• as well as in Bihar 
the Punjab Andhra and the United Provinces These up- 
risings" in Bengal and Bombay Province just referred to con 
sistcd of attempts to oust landlords" as well as refusal to pay 
taxes rents and interests It may also be noted that the Com 
munists were also influential in the peasant movement of 
certain princely states notably in the Travancorc and Cochin 
states in the South and In the Telengana area of Hyderabad ** 
This last mentioned region alongside the adjoining Andhra 
region of British India was to become the greatest Red hotbed 
in India 


In the Communm<ontroIled kisan sahbas (peasant unions) 
It IS interesting to note that the red flag and the hammer and 
sickle were frequently displayed at meetings and demonstra 
tions and cultivaton even refused to pay rent saying Lenin 
Sahib has told us not to pay although they had no knowledge 
whatever of the identity of the one-t me Soviet leader At the 


same time the shibboleths of European Communism were duly 
repeated by the indoctrinated kisans although it is unlikely 
that these illiterate peasants had any idea of what they were 
saying *» In some places as in Bihar the peasants under Com 
niunist Stimulus would shout long live the revolution and 
dovm With Brit sh imperialism •« slogans which were at least 
intelligible to the Indian peasantry 

It may also be noted that the poliaes of the All India Kisan 
Sabha were very far to the left of the National Congress and 
indeed disputes occurred between the Congress ministries and 
*e peasanu The breach between the Congress and the All 
Ind a Kisan Sabha which had come to the surface as early as 
1937 widened during the following two years »« In fact in 1939 
in an offiaal statement the National Congress stated 


Kisans have a right to organise Kisan Sabhas but 
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the Congress cannot assoaate xtsell with such of us activi 
lies as are incompauble with m basic pnnaples and tend to 
create a hostile and inauspiaous atmosphere against Us 
policy** 

This indicates that the Communists activity in the peasants' 
unions was often contrary to Congress' interest m spue of the 
formal support of the former for the latter 
The Communists were also busy carrying on subversive ac- 
tivities among the Indian youth between 1935 and 1939 A Com 
munist controlled Workers Youth League m Bombay came into 
being in 1937 when a former ban against it had been lifted by 
the Congress Government of Bombay Province** This group 
thereupon went busily about disseminating propaganda among 
the working class )ouih of Bombay, the Indian city where the 
Communists had the most influence Furthermore the Indian 
Students' Federation which had previously been dominated by 
Nationalists now contained a large and ever-growing segment 
of enthusiastic Communists ** 

The organisation of the Communists between 1035 and 1939 
showed a distinct improsement over that prior to the Seventh 
Comintern Congress m Moscow For one thing by the end of 
1938 all Communists who had been imprisoned at Meerut as 
well as those arrested in 195< who were important leaden of 
the party were now released from prison and were free to 
carry on their subienue activities This meant that the ablest 
Communist leaders men like S A Dange Afuraffar Ahmad 
S V Ghate and P C. Joshi were able to take up the leadenhip 
of the movement and fill the gap caused by the death of 
Deshpande in 1935 The leader of the Communius from 1935 
to 1939 was Joshi Desaibing Ins leadership during this period 
Harry Pollitt, Jovhii mentor, averred m 1912 

ith die most harsh repression going on, huntei) by the 
police day and night, without a home living on a few 
sliillings a month Joslii along wuh other leaders of the Com 
munist Party, built up the Communist Party from a small 
fighting ofganivJlion to the great mass political forte that 
It IS today, basing It firmly upon the working classes of 
Bombay and Calcutta and Owmiwre- esiablidimg firm a1 
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hancc with the organised Peasant movement, and winning 
over to their side the youth ol the country •* 

Besides Joshi, the leading Communists during this period 
were B T Ranadive and P Sundarayya As noted above, Rana 
dive had been, along with Deshpande, the pnnapal Com 
munist leader from 1929 to 19J4 when he was imprisoned 
Sundarayya was a native of the distnct of Andhra and it was 
under his influence that this agricultural region even by the 
end of the year 1939, had a strong Communist mosement 
It must ^ noted, however, that the Communist Party was 
a strictly illegal organization between the yean 1935 and 1939 
and in the words of a Coimntem commentator it was 
"carrying on the struggle deep undergrouni"** Indeed, the 
British earned on an acuve anti Communist policy Thus to- 
wards the end of January, 1956, raids in Bombay led to the 
arrest of live Communists and the seizure of a sum of 4,000 
nipees A little later, on February 5th, raids were conducted 
by C I D agents in Lucknow, Caivnpore, Allahabad and Benares 
and It was announced that this was “one of the most sensa 
tioful Communist conspiracies of recent years' The raids in 
solved the premises of trade union offices, and interestingly 
enough m both Benares and Allahabad they were carried on 
against students indicating the spread of Communist propa 
ganda among them Commenting on the searches and the 
seizures of large quantities of Communist literature which re 
suited, the Bombay “Chronicle" ol February 6. 1936 noted 

The searches were carried out with a thoroughness that 
showed the authorities are working on prepared plans 
The raids were made with a view to finding out the bead 
quarters and principles of these organisations Suggestions 
that ^ese bodies are being subsidised with Moscow gold 
have been made in certain quarters which claim that there 
IS a network of secret Communist organisations m the 
country working under a Control Board »» 

Attention to the Communist menace in India was also drawn 
m the Indian Legislative Assembly in February. 1956 At that 
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time a pro-Governmcnt member Sir Mohammed Yakub held 
that Communist propaganda was being distributed among Sikh 
loldiers** and further attention was turned towards the Cora 
mumsts m June 1936 with the conviction m Calcutta of three 
Communist agitators to sentences of tsvo jears rigorous im 
prisonment that is at hard labor for “being members of an 
Unlawful organiration— namely the Communist Party of India 
—and of assisting it in conducting us activities and of issuing 
Unauthorised new ssheeis 

At this trial it was brought out that Indian Communism was 
being earned on by underground propaganda which propa 
ganda showed that its objects were the overthrow of British 
rule in India 

Further evidences of the Red conspiracy m India were 
brought out m the trial of a Communist Sheo Singh m Octo- 
ber 1930 in Cawnpore At that trial a special Investigation 
Officer named Rat Sahib Tika Ram testified that papers were 
found on the person of Sheo Singh which stated that one of 
the objects of the Communist Party was to combine the scattered 
groups of Communists m India 

It was further adduced that the CPI had planned to pay 
Its unemplojed members 15 nip«s per month and— in order 
to conceal the Communists subversive activities within them 
—provincial secretaries were ihrealenett with cscpuhion if thev 
mentioned ihc names of legal bodies with whom the C.P I 
had entered into agreement This trial was an Instance of 
strict British repression of the Communist movement in ihe 
second half of 1936 a repression which elicited erics of rage 
from the Comintern s press '•* 

During (he year 1937 the DriCish Raj continued to maintain 
a stringent altitu le towards the Indian Communists On this 
subject Ben Bradley complained m September 1937 that “in 
every province m India tlie Communist Party of India ii illegal ” 
and this vvas true also in those provinces in which Congress 
Covemmenis had been elected that year Thus in the Congress- 
controlled Province of 


Bombay alone the following organisations are among those 
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still under the ban Communist Party, the Marxist League 
(of) Bombay, the \oung Workers* League, Gimi Kam 
gar Union and Mill Mardur Union (of) Ahmadabad Vrhile 
a number of labour leaden are at present under order of 
deportation or whose personal liberties arc restricted •** 


In December 1937, another Comintern spokesman complained 
bitterly about the alleged fact that “the police in many provinces 
are continuing to arrest people lor political activities" and that 
searches and seizures, particularly in Bengal (uhich S'as not 
under a Congress Ministry) were being earned on *** British 
repression of the Communisu in 1938 and in 1939 up to the 
outbreak of the var, slackened, but the Communist Party re- 
mained illegal 


In spite of this repression by operating x«itliin legal organiza 
tions such as the A I TUC. the Alllndja Kisan Sabha. the 
Congress Socialist Party and even in the National Congress 
lUelf, the CPI was able to extend its inBuenee The CPI 
was especially able to do so in view of the fact that its then 
line of a united front against •imperialism" was genuinely 
atlractne to wide strau of the Indian public 

Communist press also made a reappearance in the years 
un CT survey This was a direct product of a measure of leniency 
tn»T ' ministries. Thus m Bombay there appeared in 

1937 a weekly in English entitled the "National Front," which 
JMpM as been held to have "played a great role in unifying 
toe ^mmunisi movement and developing « in new areas 
In addition m Bombay, the “Kranti* was revived as a Marathi 
publication and m the Malabar area at about this time there 
appearc a paper called Prabahatam in Andhra a paper called 
Pa^sakthi (m Telegu) came fonh and in Tamilnad (the 
Madras area) appeared a journal Janasakthi * •■>« The arcula 
ion of these journals did much to assist the dissemination of 
munist propaganda in line with the Communist campaign 


During the thirties the Comnmnisis 


were assisted by a friendly 
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interest m India m Socialism and Communism as ideologies and 
their practical manifestation in Russia. Thus Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore visited the USSR, in 1930 and expressed a not mean 
Siderable amount of praise for the Soviet experiment. He cm 
phasized that Soviet Russia had made considerable progress in 
education, indeed greater progress in eight years than India 
had made under British rule in 166 years Tagore was also 
impressed by the alleged fact that education in Russia was 
applied equally to all Russian subjects "irrespective of class 
and race ' He alio stated the view that the Soviet regime had 
been beneficent in that in modem Russia ‘greed of individual 
or party power and of money is absent ' 

In Moscow, on September 24, 1930 the great poet declared 
“I have ensied ^ou m all the great opportunities jou have in 
this country'*** and on the following day m an interview 
with ‘Itvestta* he added 

Before leaving your country let me once again assure you 
that 1 am struck with admiration for all that you are doing 
to free those who are m stasery. to raise those wlio were 
lowly and oppressed and to bring help to those who were 
utterly helpless, reminding them that the source of their 
salvation lies m a proper education and their power to com 
bine their human resources*'* 

Tagore was an admirer of, but not an adherent of Com 
munism He held that Communism had arisen from die "in 
human background of modem aviUavon " the greed of modern 
society and was a kind of "medical treatment" for it As a 
"medical treatment" Communism was only a sooo-economic 
system which was transitionary to an economy in which "co> 
ojieration in the production and control of wealth would 
presail ' •** 

Jawaharlal Nehru remained amicably disposed towards Social 
ism and the Soviet Union during the ‘thirties Just prior to the 
daw-n of this decade, at the Lahore Congress of December, 1929 
he {icrsonatly proclaimed himself a ‘‘sodahsi."*" It seas thus 
under Iiii Influence that the next plenary senion of the Con 
gress at Karachi in December. 193), included in its "Funda 
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mental Rights of the Indian People a provision that “the 
State shall oivn or control ley mdastries and services mineral 
resources railways waterways shipping and other means of 
public transport i*® 

Nehru s boldest pronouncement regarding Communism and 
Socialism occurred in December 1955 m which besides holding 
that the choice before the world lay between Communism and 
Fascism and of the two he diose the former Nehru held m 
regard to the ideal of Communism 

In regard to the method and approach to this ideal I 
may not agree with everything that the orthodov Com 
munists have done 1 think that these methods will have 
to adapt themselves to changing conditions and may vary 
m different countries But 1 do think that the basic ideology 
of Communism and its saeniific interpretation of history 
H sound 


These remarks caused some to fee! that Nehru was playing 
the game of \foscow It was humorously suted that vodka 
has ^ne to hu head"“t and fear was expressed that such a 
soaahst approach endangered Indian nationalism m that this 
stTMsed concept of the class struggle whereas the need for 
India was co^ipcration among Nationalisu of all strata of life 
to make their country free and independenu »«• 

Nehru also followed the leftist line in his offiaal prcsi 
dential address" to the Lucknow plenary session of the National 
ngrcM in which he maintained that two rival economic and 
^htical systems, the capiuliu and the soaalut faced each 
wKwea*!” the first prepared feverishly for war" 


the other was the new socialm order of the U R which 
and ww Progress though at a terrible cost 

m «m m ** Ihe cipiial«t world had ceased 


From this Nehru went on to add 

brS‘'inr f ‘ook to Fascism with ... 

brutal suppreuion of what Western civilisation had ap- 
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parently stood Cor it became even in some of its homelands 
what Its imperialist counterparts had long been in the sub* 
ject colonial countries 

Referring again to Russia Nehru noted that although there 
■were things in the land ot the Soviets which pamed him and 
to which he had to disagree nonetheless in the SR there 
was being founded a new order and a new civilisation'* and 
that 

if the future is full of hope it is largely because of Soviet 
Russia and svhat it has done and I am convinced that if 
some world catastrophe does not intenene this new cisiJi 
sation will spread to other lands and put an end to the wars 
and conflicts on which capitalism feeds tsi 

It was no surprise then that this address was hailed by a 
clandestine Indian Communist journal The Coremuniir as 
a clearer anti imperialist call than has eser been made from the 
Congress chair"*** 

Gut did this pro^vtet and anti-opitahst attitude mean that 
Nehru favored that Soaalism be pressed forward in India at 
all cost? Nebru answered by stating in the same address 

Much as 1 wish for the adsancement to socialism in this 
country 1 have no desire to force the issue in the Congress 
and thereby create difficulties in the way of our struggle 
for independence *** 

In his address as President of the Congress delisered in De* 
cembcr 19)(i at the plenary session of the Congress in Fairpur 
Nehru svas more resirainnl m his utterances on Russia and 
Socialism than at lucknow but he did state that "backward 
Russia with one mighty jump hat csublished a Sosiet Socialist 
state and an economic order which has resulted in tremendous 
progress in all d rectiont."*** Ami as for the Congress and 
Socialism he simply luied that "the Congress standi today for 
full democraqr in India and fights (or a democratic state not 
for socialism."*** 
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It may alto be noted that m hit wntmgi between J936 and 
1959 he approved of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
and the Britiih Communiit Party m regard to luch preiiing 
maieen as the Spanish Civil War and the Crechoslovakian or 
Sudeten question and he even held the view that the Bntish 
and French “ruling classes" would rather endanger their empires 
than “engage in ccKiperation" with Soviet Ruuia for the "defence 
of democracy as this policy might threaten their “privileged 
position “ This held N thru explains why the Dritish and French 
governments “ignored Russia" at the time of the Munich crisis 
of September, 1938 «« 


Nehru held m these writings that Marxism appealed to him 
in a broad sense and helped him undersUnd the processes of 
history He lUied further that class struggles arc inherent m 
the present-day opitalist syitein particularly since the “ruling 
or owning classes" resiit all atteropu to change the $oa> 
gnomic lUte of their lands Nehru denied that Marxism or 
Socialism envisioned violence, although like eapiuhsm loelf 
Nehru felt that Socialism envisages the "possibility" of vio- 
lence It may be noted in this connection that a “National 
Planning Committee" was set up under Congress auspices under 
Nehru s direction A "majority" of this Commmec believed thit 
“key industries- should be suie<»vtned and the Committee de- 
aded that agricultural land also “must vest m the people of 
India collectively "»*• ^ ‘ 

Although in his writings during the years 1936 to 1939 Nehru 
^tinucd to express satisfaction in the “progress" of Russian 
^nomy and the “advancing sundards" of the Soviet people 
*CTe IS evidence of doubt letung in Hence Nehru not^with 
^pre^mion the purge- trials m the VSS R. and although he 
“"d that there 

lud been a detinue conspiracy" against the Soviet Government 

bttokm k” I! •!!>• =11 Uiii ougl" 

r , ■" "" poLuc «h,d. rciumi 

Sooal Ndm. „„,rf ih= Indian 

Socialiiu (and praanmabl, nl„ die Commumiu) had no. To. 
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acted sufficiently to changing conditions,” although he felt that 
the Communists ‘ in Europe” might change “under the com 
pulsion of events ' But he specifically declared that such a 
change would not apply to the Indian Communists There 
IS no reason whatsoever to feel that Nehru had any special 
inclination to the Indian Communist Party during the period 
under review in spite of his good words for Soviet Communism 
and for •Socialism,” nor for that matter, his arucle in the 
British Communist publication the “Labour Monthly” 

It may be observed that the various resolutions on foreign 
affairs condemning * fasast aggression” and the "fasast powen,” 
"Rebel Spam" and the Munich Pact, and ‘British imperial 
ism” while approving of ‘collective security” against the Pasast 
menace probably wTitten by Nehni and approved at the plenary 
sessions of the National Congress at Faizpur, December, 193G 
Haripura,**’ February, I9J8 and Tnpun in March 1939,”* 
were not at all dissimilar to the Comintern line 
The Congress Soculiii Party alio registered sympathy for 
Soviet Russia Thus an officul statement of the Sooalists urged 
the National Congress at (he time of the Faupur Congreu that 
'(he Congress declare that the solidarity of the Indian people 
IS with the people ol the R-”*** 

The Congress Socialists further manifested sympathy for the 
Soviet Union in their party Conference at Lahore of April, 
1938 A resolution of the party stated "that (the) U^.SR is 
the only major Power working for peace” and m contrast 
argued that "the foreign policy of Great Britain is pro-fasast 
and IS encouraging the forces of reaction and war" Tlie rcsolu 
tion also went on to tall for ‘support to the UA^R,”*** 

The Indian Communists were also assisted by certain articles 
in the Indian penodical press during the ‘thirties which lauded 
the alleged ethics of Communism as practiced in Soviet Russia 
in the supposed freeing of the Russian jwple from the greed 
for money **• for improving morals in the Soviet Union in the 
advocacy of temperance and the abolition of prostitution "not 
by law . but by practice."*” by furthering ^ild welfare and 
cultivating the fine arts **• as well as carrying on a "successful 
battle for the liquidation of itliteracy ”*** The progresi of 
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Soviet economy was duly commented upon and praised,*** the 
advantages present m young Indian techniaans proceeding to 
Russia and securing work were pointed out,*** and the prog 
ress o( Soviet agriculture was extolled *«2 At the same time 
Indian writers refused to deem Soviet Russia a menace to India 
but even criticized British writers who spoke of that menace 
and instead, lauded the alleged faa that Russia had denounced 
the imperialist policy of the Tsars and had instead recognized 
the right of the nations of Asia, notably China Turkey. Iran 
and Afghanistan *to self-determination *** 

However, right wnng elements in India naturally expressed 
disapproval of soaalism Soviet Russia and those favorable to 
them Thus an editorial m the “Feudatory and Zamindary 
Review the ultra<on$ervative spokesman for India's princes 
and great landlords retemng to Nehru, in 1956 averred 


■^c New President of the Congress will be satisfied with 
nothing less than Socialism allround whatever that term 
Pandit Jawaharlal is ad 
mutedly Soviet Russia The socialism of India, according 
to him means the sovietisation of the country*** 

The leader of the Muslim Uague Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
hkwise expressed his disapproval of the leftist tendencies of 
ehru At his Prcsidemal address to the All India Muslim 
a" mdiated marked distaste for 

Soil utterance which is intended to lead the 
soaalistic and communisUc ideas for which 
India IS far from prepared *« 

I'"'!?' » bul«-arl to, i,.d,Loiial Indian 

dranf praiurea which would 
Jtoiio^ ^ ‘"h> = nn,te„ah.l.c Maiwii, 

d™o^ wa , n .med India 

C^nLrL. *■' o' 

denial ol God repel. He'^’ ’’"f ’”■* 

When early m 1097 r' ««**<*. *t is no wonder that 
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pair of khaddar trousers and v-ork wuh us in an ordJUary way 
his suggestion was most coolly and definitely rejected by the 
Mahatma in a lengthy correspondence 
A few years later on March 17 19Sl having been jeered in 
a public appearance by Communists the Mahatma rebuked them 
by stating You claim to be communist but you do not seem 
to live the life of communism ’w 

The passage of time did not induce Gandhi to evince great 
friendship for Soviet Communuu In February 1937 Gandhi 
maintained that Communism of the Russian type that is 
communism which is imposed on the people Would be re' 
pugnant to India 

Moreover two years later in January 1939 referring to Soviet 
Communism the ^^ahatma wrote 

As I look to Russia where the apotheosis of industriahsa 
tion has been readied the life there does not appeal to me 
7b use the language ot ' the Bibte Tt Aai that! it avaif a man 
if he gam the whole world and lose his soul? In modern 
terms it is beneath human dignity to lose ones individu 
ality and become a mere cog m the machine ! v^ant esery 
individual to become a full blooded futl-developetl member 
of the society >•* 

Howoer this did not mean the ^fahauna was a mere re 
nonary Thus on March 2G 1951 the saintly Indian leader 
rote 

Tlie Swaraj of my dream is ihe poor mans Swaraj The 
necessaries of 1 fe should be enjoy^ by you (the common 
jieople) in common with those enjoyed by moneyed men *** 

Furthermore Gandhi was not aserse to Common sm taken as 
an I lealistic concept- Hence he stated m February 1937 

1 bel esc in nonsiolent communism If com 
munism came without any violence it would welcome 
l-or Ibm no proi>eny would be held by aiiyboiJy ^veept on 
k^half of the people and lor the people’** 
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But what did communijm*’ mean to Gandhi m the final 
analysis? In March 1937 he endeavored to answer this question 
by as erring 


WTiat does communism mean m the last analysis? It 
means a classless society an ideal that is worth striving for 
Only I part company with it when force is called to aid 
for achieving it. \Vt are all bom equal but we have all 
these centuries resisted the will of God The idea of in 
equality of Tiigh and low* is an evil but I do not believe 
in eradicating evil from the human breast at the point of 
the bayonet *** 


Hence Gandhi believed in Communism as an ethical ideal, 
but opposed its practical manifestation in Russia especially in 
Its anti religious manifestations These manifestations were in 
adentally generally soft pedalled by Indian Communists al 
though as an ultimate goal it was held by them necessary to 
fight religion m India and to do so by joining religious 
organisations so as to destroy such organisations from with 


Gandhi dutincdy discounted any Soviet threat to India On 
July 2 1932 he held that it is a gratuitous assumption that 
Russia IS to pounce upon India and u an insult to Russia “* 
and on another occasion when asked "Arc you not afraid of 
spreading into India the Mahatma re 
plied T do not think the Indian people are so gullible ”• 
IntCTcstingly enough one of the critics of a pro^oviet policy 
i^as Motilal Nehru who probably aiming his remarks at his 
son declared that though the example of the Russian revolu 
lion IS trotted in and out of season " the Soviet Union was no 
terrcsirial paradise The elder Nehru observed there was really 
no equa ity there and all the elementary rights of free citiiens 
were denied lubjecu of the Kremlin Even advocates of freedom 
m Ru«ia held the present Indian premiers father “were 
rotting in prison 

’’’’ »' it' ^o" 

tht Midrai Praidmcy mainQmri a hoiiilc aiumdt loivardi 
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the Communists,’*^ although, by ojntrast, that of the United 
Provinces refused to take action against them e\en though 
specifically requested to do so by the Employers’ Assoaation of 
Northern India The anti-Conununist activities of certain of 
the ministries naturally evoked an aggrieved complaint from the 
Comintern’s propagandists, that this could only hate extremely 
serious repercussions in relation to the United National Front 
in India ' ’** However, by no means did this alter the Cora 
munisti’ policy in relation to the “united front." For this “united 
front" policy, m giving the Communists renewed access to the 
Indian labor movement, and opening up to them, as never 
before, access to the peasants* movement, m spice of continued 
British repression, had paid rich dividends to the Indian Com 
mumsts and had thereby facilitated the designs of Soviet Russia 
on India 


CHAPTER SIX 


Soviet Intrigues on India’s Frontiers 


Before taking up the story of the vicissitudes of the Com 
munist Party of India during the years of the Second World 
War v.e shall examine Soviet intrigue on the borderlands front 
the time that the projected incursion into India was abandoned 
till the outbreak of that conflict We shall also examine Soviet 
policy m relation to India which was aflected both by the 
activities of the Bolsheviks in the borderlands and by the 
machinations of the Soviet fifth column the C P I within India 
Soviet maneuvers in the western and northern borderlands 
of India Afghanistan Iran Chinese Turkestan and Tibet were 
of significance for if the Soviets could obtain effective control 
of theie lands they would be in a position effectively to propa 
pndire the sub-continent and dispatch agents into it to establish 
liaison with the CPI and thus further the Communist con 
spiracy in India. Besides Soviet control of Iran and Afghanistan 
or of either country would make it possible for the Soviets if 
they should risk such a danng policy to emulate Alexander 
the Great and Tamerlane and effect an invasion of India 
We have seen that after a Hirtauon with Soviet Russia 
teween 1919 lo 19*1 Em.r AmmulUh of Afeham.un 

had resumed hu lathers policy ot Ineodship for Bnlain This 
poh^ ™ culmmaied by ihe appo.„n.e„, of an Afghan minister 
at the Court of St James s •- 


poinnnen. of a Bri.Ish minsster'-^f ^ Cot .”n^ 
tuon”7" e S"”™ “ *”S>o"eh,n made , 
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Afeanwhile, in spite of the fact that he vras losing ground 
since the early part of 1921 when he had successfully nego- 
tiated the SosietAfghan treaty, the wily Soviet ambassador, 
Fedor Raskolnikov did his best to carry on intrigues in the 
court of the Emir That his intrigues, albeit unsuccessful, were 
annoying to the English was evinced by the specific demand of 
the British Foreign Office under Lord Curzon of May 2, 1923, 
that Raskolnikov be removed from his post, which request was 
granted* 

Moscow was tcmponTity excited in December 1923 when 
the British sent a strong note to Kabul demanding that Afghani 
Stan put a stop forthwith to disturbing incidents on the Indo- 
Afghan frontier * Foreign Minister Chichenn in a press con 
ference on December 19th held that m thu ultimatum" the 
Bntish had demanded that Afghanisian should "sever all her 
relations with Russia” and that thu "ultimatum' consequently 
resulted in the "danger of new complications in Anglo-Russian 
relations" This was all tlie more the case since the Soviet Union 
had close relations witli the Emirs government* Tlie British 
foreign office "flatly contradicted" the Soviet notion that the 
note to Kabul was an "ultimatum"* and it added "no mention 
was made of Ruuia at any time" in the disaituon$ with the 
Afghans * 

In March, 1924 an insurrection known as Uie "Khost Re 
bellion" broke out among the turbulent tribesmen of Southern 
Afghanistan In this circumstance the Soviets (eh (hey would 
gain the greatest measure of influence by supporting tmtr 
Amanullah Hence they accused the Bntith of furnishing “money 
and arms in order "to overthrow the liberal Emir”* In addi- 
tion, at the end of April, 1921 (hey organized the most elab- 
orate embassy tliey had yet sent to the land of the Afghans 
TTie new embassy was headed by Leonid Stark, who. like 
Raskolnikov, was of non proletarian ongm being the son of 
a Czarist admiral This non proleUrian ongin notwithstanding 
Stark had joined the BoUhevikt in 1905 and "enjojed great 
consideration in the Parly" Among the memben of Surk's 
embasiy was a irujt«l agent of the OCPV named Ceorgi 
Agaliekov Besides the goal of bobtering Russu'i position In 
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^ghanistan and taking advantage of the “Khost Rebellion.” 
for furthering this aim, a very important purpose of Stark's 
embassy was to further the dissemination of Communist propa 
ganda from Central Asia into India, particularly amongst the 
restless tribesmen of the North West Frontier Province • 

In the summer of 1924, Stark's embassy, which had been 
greeted at the Afghan-Soviet frontier with the 'highest honors' 
was ensconced m Kabul, and Agabekov immediately set to 
work m organizing a Soviet spy network to conduct operations 
in both Afghanistan and India *• Under the direction of Agabe- 
kov and another Soviet agent named Afarhov. who had come 
England to Russia and had studied at the Institute of 
Oriental Languages m Moscow, where he had specialized in 
Indian languagm, the Sovicu in Kabul gathered together a 
considerable number of spies to carry on espionage and further 
subversive activity m India. Among the agents utilued at this 
Ume by the Sovieu was a ceriam Indian ^^usllm named 
Tchmala who had "extensive relations” with the volatile tribes- 
men of ^e Afghan Indian frontier and it was through him 
Si embassy m Kabul came into contact "with two 

ous chiefs of those tribes (who) became our (Soviet) agents 
chiefs were named Nfoulk Badi.r and Padcha Goulcm and 

® ’“^*‘**y of no ‘han 

£500 every month to make mischief on the frontier » 

utilized by the Soviets in their 
^ of Communist sedition into 
Ind« rom Afghan.sUn, was a certain Moustefi who was su^ 

1 of the ^fusl.l^ 

to r..^ I«d^so been ' commissioned by Amanullah himself 
to tie up with the prmapal Indian Muslims.” so that he was 
’Py'og on behalf of the 

Stan and'L'w propaganda operations in Afghani 

the (imimern' E*««t>ve Committee of 

the Comintern issued instructions to off.aal* ,n Tashkent that 
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a new propaganda base in Northern Afghanistan should be 
established at Mazar i-Shanf This action was followed by an 
increase in the number of Russians entering Afghanistan 

In the beginning of 1925 the Russian agents in Afghanistan 
had a seemingly great opportunity The influential old Sheik 
U1 Islam an important power on the Northwest Trontier pro- 
posed through his sons an alliance with the Soviets m which 
he s\ouId conduct a wide-scale partisan war on the Indo- 
Afghan frontier if the Russians in turn would furnish him 
with 100 000 rubles 5 000 rifles and a hundred cartridges per 
rifle This matter was reported to Moscow without delay by 
the Soviet embassy but the response from there was negative 
as the kremlin refused to tend the rifles The reasons given 
by Moscow were that the transport of the arms to the Indian 
border would be too dangerous and should news of such a 
provocative shipment of arms leak out diplomatic compliea 
tions with Britain and Afghamsun might follow That such 
‘‘complications” would have followed in respect to Britain is 
obvious particularly since an anti-Soviet Conservative ministry 
now held office The bellicose old Sheik was disappointed at 
not receiving the weapons but he and his sons continued 
during the course of 1925 to supply the Soviets m Kabul with 
information 

However towards the close of that )ear the Russian position 
in Afghanistan deterioniied In the first place a serious quarrel 
developed between Stark and Agabekov which resulted in Agabe- 
kovs leaving Afghanistan in March I92G Agabekov's dis- 
appearance from the Afghan Kene disrupted the espionage 
network of the Soviets. Tliu circumstance from the Soviet 
standpoint had been further aggravated when Agabekov s able 
collaborator in intrigue hfarhov had returned to Russia m 
August 1925 and had been replaced by a certain Franuevich 
whom Agabekov deemed a ninctxnpoop Frantsevich wrote 
Wildly to Moscow of ways “toorganue a revolt in India" while 
actually letting the Soviet network of agenu In Afghanistan 
and India seriously deiertoniie Surk thought so little of 
Frantsevichs views on Indu that he did not even bother to 
forward them to Moscow »» 
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In the second place the Khost Rebellion, the outbreak of 
which in March 1924 has so encouraged the Soviets had been 
suppressed by January 1925 largely through British aid, in 
eluding the dispatch for the Afghans use of military aircraft 
which actually were flown by German pilots” The result was 
that in the year 1925 Emir Amanullah was more amicably dis 
posed than ever towards the British a situauon obviously con 
trary to the desire of the intriguing Soviets ” 

In the third place an madent involving a clash over an 
island on the Oxus River which formed the Sonet Afghan 
Wdary ,n December 1925. aroused an intense measure of 
ghan ire and even caused some concern to the British siho 
ni ^ miiialed by the Soviets 

inicated the flrst step on a possible march to India The me. 

ihc disputed island 

thereby backing down completely »® 

Afghanisun again rose in the summer 
smS and «en attained the highest point it had held 

o Ru«L\'‘"f One great cause for ^,s in addit on 

St^et 1 w t.y officers of the 

wrSh H ''•gnfously- bombed certain unruly elements 
mafbe^LTK Afghan government” It 

Planes and presence of some twenty Soviet military 

“Zui^pLm ^ Afghanisun along with 100 Communm 

1926^*1 a "Pnr^ m AfghanuUn as early as March 
sun m ^ P'**'"'* Afghan, 

the land of th^l conceived the idea of creating in 

mamfedv n *“ '"^*^1 would 

Tn Ssive Soviet, to undertake 

but in effecT f>.”* Ae dnposiuon of the Afghans 

a s^t« c b “ Afghanuun already made for 

Itn«So ,n , 0.11 J •" Amanullah,^ domain” 

been survevin? tb reports that the Soviets had 

frontier to the ^ty S1Sb«I « 

btuldmg up ihej ^eSork Ae Soviets were 

s P neir network of agentt under the direction of 
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Agabekov s successor a man named Skijali ^Vejss, alias SchmidG 
nominally an attach^ of the embassy** 

During the summer of 1926 the Soviets encouraged fay this 
favorable turn of events for them entered into negotiations 
svith the Afghans the result of tsfaich was a Russo-Afghan 
Treaty of Afutual Neutrality and Non Aggression concluded on 
August SI 1926 which provided for the mutual neutrality of 
the two contracting parties in case either power was engaged 
in war with another power or other powers and provided also 
for mutual non aggression and mutual non interference in each 
others affairs*^ 

Although the treaty was apparently an innocuous one there 
wras concern in unoffiaal Bnush quarien that there was more 
in it than met the eye *• A different view however was taken 
by Tory Foreign Minister Sir Austen CJiamberlam who an 
swered a question in Parliament on Kovmber 19 1926 by 
saying that he saw no reason to suppose that the treaty would 
have any prejudiaal effects on British Indian interests ** 

The reason for thtt apparent equanimity of the Britiih 
Government lay no doubt tn lu belief that what was involved 
was simply AmanuIIahs policy of playing Britain off against 
Russia by granting favors at one tune to the one power and 
then after a period of tune had elapsed of granting favor to 
the other while simultaneously eoohng relations with the pre* 
viously favored power 

This view was Iwme out in 1927 Quietly and without fanfare 
King (the title had been changed from Fmir m 19^6) AmanUllah 
made no effort to strengthen his bonds with Russia during that 
year Indeetl during the spring of 1927 he undertook an 
ostentatious tour of Afghan Turkesun or Northern Afghani 
Sian the area adjacent to Soviet Central Asia-like the latter 
area populated by Usbeks and Tajiks-where Communist in 
fluencc was greatest in which region he definitely counteracted 
to a measurable extent Red intrigues •• Nothing mote was 
heard of Soviet airaafi or Russian engineers surveying strategic 
railroad Jine* and ii svould seem that quiet Afghan pressure 
which had British approval and support had been utili/ed to 
compel the Soviets to curtail thefr inuigues in AmanuIIahs 
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tor po^^cr in Afghanistan the Shinwani the partisans of 
Bakao-i-Sakao and the royalists under Araanullah and Inaya 
bullah appeared to present a golden opportunity for the Rus 
sians to fish in the troubled vraters of the most important 
borderland of India A dispute immediately ensued among the 
highest echelons of Soviet officialdom in regards to which 
group the Soviets should support. The OCPU argued that 
the Soviet government should actively support Bakao-i-SaVao 
because he had sprung from the people" and because his 
power was based on the peasants whose champion he was." 
Through him important steps to the “Sovictizaiion of Afghani 
Stan might be carried out. On the other hand tlie Soviet Com 
missanat of Foreign Affairs (the “Vartomindcl") held that 
the cause of Amanullah and Inayabullah should be supported 
on the ground that since Bakai>-i.Sakao was supported only by 
the nationalities of Northern Afghanistan the Uzbeks and 
Tajiks he might desire to extend his influence into Soviet 
Central Asia a region heavily populated by these peoples On 
the other hand argued the “Narkomtndcl " the dan of Ama 
nullah being Afghans or Pathant tvould rather be expected to 
divert any aggressive attitude on their part to their kinsmen in 
the Northwest Fronuer Province of British India. Besides 
it was held Bakao-i-Sakao would hardly be able to hold power 
for long** 

The quarrel between the OCPU and the Foreign Com 
missanat over which Afghan party to support, was earned over 
to (he Soviet Pahtburo luelf and the latter (nhidi undoubtedly 
meant Stalin) d«jded m favor of the "NarkomindeT and the 
dan of Amanullah Thus the Bolsheviks placed themselves on 
the Side of that segment of the Afghan landlords who favored 
the cause of Amanullah as against the "proletanan" Bakao-I 
Sakao who was actually carrying on a program of expropriating 
Afghan landlords** Therefore this was an example of cynical 
Soviet opportunism 

The Soviets now determined to go to considerable lengths lo 
aid Amanullah who having amv^ at Kandahar had revoked 
hit abihcation and vras gathering a forte to march back lo 
Kabul *> In a conference one ii ght fn which Sulin was present. 
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ment saw fit to order the recall of its expeditionary force m 
Afghanistan in the late spring of 1929*^ Howeser the Soviet 
press outspokenly continued to vent its spleen on the role of 
the British in the Afghan crisis during the course of the year 
1929 The British were accused of basing designs on Soviet 
Central Asia as well as on Afghanistan ** 

In the meantime in strife tom Afghanistan the rule of the 
“Son of the Hater Carrier” was oserthroim by the forces of 
Amanullahs brother Nadir khan the former Afghan minister 
to France who had returned from that country The latter 
captured Kabul on October 12 19^ and was proclaimed Ring 
Nadir Shah on October I6th while the hapless Habibullah was 
forthwith executed^* 

The accession to power of Nadir Khan brought no joy to 
the Kremlin He was regarded by the Sosieu as an “advenary 
to be reckoned with. Nonetheless when it became evident 
that Nadir Khan would seue power the Sovieu adopted an 
amiable attitude towards him perhaps hoping that he would 
manifest interest chiefly in the south of Afghanisun and that he 
might arry on an anti British policy In addition the Afghan 
embissy in Motcow uiged Soviet support for Nadir Shah which 
appears to have had tome effecc*' But when the nei^ Afghan 
ruler consolidated hii power m the Southern part of his realm 
the Soviet authorities decided on carrying out a new inter 
vention in Afghanistan Hence the Soviets *’wii]i a considerable 
force" invaded Afghanistan m June 1930 and advanced some 
forty miles south of the Soviet frontier Their excuse for this 
act of aggression was that an ami-Soviet Central \siin insur 
rectionist known as Ibrahim Beg vvas uiiluing Afghan territory 
for forays agaiRst Soviet Central Asia ** However it would seem 
that through this invasion the Sovieu hoped to prevent King 
Nadir Shah from seizing control ol Afghan Turkestan wh ch 
was still m a state of anarchy However this aggressive act had 
the diametrically opposite elfcet on Nadir Shah Having lup- 
presved all forces hostile to him tn the South and West of 
Afghanistan this retloubtable ruler sent his brother Sardar 
Shah Mahmoud Commander inCWef of the Afghan army 
across the Hindu Kush range Into Afghan Turkestan in De 
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Unjon ivas able to extend its commercial influence to that land 
to such an extent that by the early thirties the R stood 
as the leading nation in Persia s foreign trade a situation which 
permitted the Soviet Union to engage m dumping” her pro- 
ducts on the Iranian market •> 

Between 1926 and 1929 Soviet agents were active in Iran 
particularly m the strategic northeastern province of Khorasan 
and us capital Meshed, the area tvhich bordered the British 
Indian province of Baluchistan as well as Afghanistan In that 
area m the spring of 1926 there was an insurrection against the 
national Iranian govrenment led by a certain officer named 
Salar Djang which revolt had a definitely Bolshevist flavor”** 
The Soviet authorities in Tashkent wanted to intervene openly 
in this affair but their interventionist plans were veto^ by 
Moscow which apparently did not wish to antagonize the 
British who were well aware of the strategic nature of this area 
located as it was on an important road to India ** 

During the yean 1936 and 19V Agabekoruhohad been trans- 
ferred from Afghanistan was active in Eastern Persia Under 
hts aegis a number of agents were tent to the Persian Indian 
boundary m Baluchistan In (act by the early spring of 1927 no 
fewer than fifty Soviet agenu were operating on the Indian 
Persian boundary These agents were supposed to maintain 
an actise liaison with Communists in the interior of India 
The agenu ssere especially charged to foment rcsoli on the 
Iranian Indian frontier and even imidc British Baludiistan 
in event of an Anglo5oviei war the outbreak of which it 
would seem was really believed IskeJy in Moscow •• It may be 
noted that at this time the Sosieu won the secret support of 
a certain Asoled Sultan the Iranian goiicrnor of Bakharr a 
strategic area south of Mcsheil and bordering on Afghanistan 
The Utter agreed that he would "pass across the frontier” 
Sosiel men and arms “to any number and any cpianmy"** 
Soviet iniercsi in the strategic aouthern part of Iran con 
l nued during the course of the year 1928 especially in view of 
the decision of the Execsitne Committee of (he Communist 
International as well as of ihe Sixth Congress of (hat body 
whicli had stressed the importance of this region as well as 
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that of India in the furtherance of the World Revolution 
During this time Soviet agents were even ordered to pay sub- 
sidies to the chiefs of strategically located South Persian tribes *• 
In 1929 and after Soviet influence other than commercial 
in Iran waned owing to the growing power of the central 
Iranian Government under Sliab Rira Pahlevi and the ap- 
parent desire on the part ol the Kremlin not to carry on moves 
of a provocative nature against this borderland of India which 
might offend the British Covcnvment. Moreover after the 
middle of the thirties Scmtt wade with Iran laathedly diniin 
ished. Indeed in the suraniet of !9S9 the position of the Sonet 
Union in Iran was fat weaVer than it had been in the spring 
of 1921 when parts of Northern Persia were actually under 
Communist rule 

Thants to the determmauon of the redoubtable governor 
of Chinese Turkestan Yen Tseo hsian who was viitually an 
autonomous ruler otlier than being able to establish consulates 
in Kashgar and Urumchi ** the Sovieu were unable to gam 
any influence in this northern borderland of India ** 

In SmViang m 1930 this old warlord was assassinated after 
having ruled that land for seventeen yean For the next few 
yean thereafter Chinese Tuitesun was in a slate of anarchy 
with several groups, among which inier«iitigly enough was 
a tVhite Russian party under a certain Pappengut struggling 
for power As victor in the confused situation there emerged 
a certain General Ma Shen^ who was a prot^g^ of the Soviets ** 
His victory meant an augmentation of Soviet influence in 
Sintiang Soon after he came into power in 1933 Ma Sheng 
promulgated a "Six Point Program the first two points of 
which w ere anti imperialism" (an anti British slogan) and "km 
ship to Sovietism In addition in December 1953 a com 
ptehcnsive agreement” was concluded between the new Smkiang 
government and Pogodin the prmapal Soviet envoy to that 
government By the terms of the agreement ivhich were secret 
and which were most comprehensive" Russia was promised 
mining oil and gold concessions and the right to build a rail 
way from Soviet Central Asia into the Smkiang capiul Urum 
chi. Pro-Soviet officen were pm in charge of die remnant of 
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the fonner White forces and so ironically enough this anti 
Bolshevik force was put under what amounted to a Soviet 
command In addition Soviet military assistance was promised 
to the Ma Sheng government 

Japan China and Britain were annoyed by the sudden ac 
cession of Soviet influence in Chinese Turkestan in 1935 and 
1934 In Japan Foreign Minister Hirota informed the Diet 
with some asperity of reports of the Sovietization of Sm 
kiang”'* an area which Japan herself was possibly coveting 
The Chinese Government protested against the use of Soviet 
foreign advisers and protested also against the proposed loans 
by the Soviets to the Smfciang Government ” The fact that 
Uie Sinkiang Government continued to admit a purely formal 
relationship wiUi the Chinese suie did not please at all the 
authorities in Nanking (later Chungking) Although not pro- 
testing openly the British were likewise certainly not pleased 
by the turn of events m Smkiang they realited that Soviet 
agents could now erois directly into India by traversing the 
Himalayan passes and thus assist the cause of the Communist 
Party of India Soviet influence in Chinese Turkestan had 
not diminiilied by September I 1939 That the Russians had 
not openly Sovieti/ed the area was probably a result of their 
dnire not to offend too openly Great Britain and perhaps also 
the Nationalist Government of China 

The Soviets were also interested in that other northern border 
land of India like Sinkiang nominally a part of Cliina the 
mysterious land of Tibet Commumsi rmiuanes began to vim 
the forbidden city of Lhasa as early as 1922 In 1927 a 
large delegation consisting of Sovieiized Mongols arrived in 
Lhasa They spent six months in Tibet taking photographs of 
all strategic passes and fortified positions and they even promiinl 
the Tibetan auihoniies military aid in caie the litter should 
come into conllici with Great Bniam or China the nominal 
surcrain of Tibet- The Mongol Communists left behind a 
clever Red Mongol agent a cetuin Dorjirv who become friendly 
with many leading Tibetan dignatanes including the Dalai 
Lama himself t* 

In 1930 It was “decided to instruct the I k-k-I to cake sieps 
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o combine the existmp revoluuonary groups in Tibet into a 
national party and to nominate Comrade Donicv as President 
of the Central Committee ol the proposed new parly," and a 
sum of money equivalent to £20,000 uas assigned for these 
activities Besides, .shen in 1M2 a war broke out between the 
Dalai Lama and his rival of East Tibet, the Panchen Lama 

who was supported by the Chinese Nationalists) 'Pravda* in 

issue o July 27, 1932, saw fit to comment upon the situation 
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displaced Saklat%'ala, his earlier rival, as the principal tutor 
of India’s Communists** probably owing to the latter’s defeat 
in the general Bntish elections of 1929 


Since the foreign polity of Great Britain and India was one 
during the years under survey, relations between Russia and 
India were obviously Mtally affected by Anglo-Soviet relations 
Commercial relations between the two powers resulting in the 
de facto establishment of AngloSoviet relations took place on 
March 16, 1921»* and the establishment of de jure relations 
was established by the first MacDonald Cabinet on February 
1 192f •* But the course of these relation* were not *moofh 
In September, 1924, the "Zinoviev letter” was disclosed m which 
“letter {the authentiaty ol which has been questioned) the 
General Secretary Zinoviev of the Communist International 
allegedly ordered the “Central Committee’ of die "British Com 
munist Party" to form "cells" m the British army, m order to 
bring about an esentua) "armed imunectiDn“ against Kis 
Majesty’s Government The disclosure of the “Zinoviev letter" 
was largely instnimcnta! in the victory of the Tories in the 
general election of October 1924 ■* 

Anglo-Soviet relations were strained after this new Govern 
ment headed by Stanley Baldwin, came into power The alleged 
tending of £250 000 by SoMet trade union* to Bntith labor 
during the time of the General Strike of htay, 1926, resulted 
in the exchange of acrimonious Bntish and Russian notes ** 
Of greater direct significance to India m March 1927. when 
Soviet influence along the Indo-Persian and Afghan Persian 
frontien was considerable, and at about the time when Britiih 
officials in India and British wTiiers were playing up the 
"SoMCt menace" to the subeontineni,** Foreign Minister Sir 
Austen Chamberlain sent a ■^cr 7 energetic note" to 'fotcow 
demanding the complete cessation of all Communist propa 
ganda in tiriUib territory and threatening to break off diplo- 
matic relaiiom In the event of non-compliance Since the Soviets 
did not desist from their program but decided instead to 
intensity their propaganda work m Iran in 192? with particular 
interest m that part of Persia bordering India •’ the British 
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were further ued and acuon againtt the Soviets appeared 
inevitable** 

That action occurred on ^fay 12 1927 when a force of 200 
p ainclothes and uniformed policemen brusquely invaded the 
ea quarters of the Soviet Trade Delegation and the premises 
occupied by Arcos the corporaDon handling Anglo-Russian 
commerce in London It vras offiaally $uted that the police 
operating under orders of Home Secretary Joynson Hicks were 
sear mg for a State document which had mysteriously dis- 
appeared some months previously and which was thought to 
be in the custody of the Soviets agenu in London** and it 
was unofficially reported that this document was one which 
contained information dealing with Bntams miliury policy 
m ^orth'^Vest Frontier Province area of India adjacent 
to the Afghan frontier But though the British police searched 
the Soviet premises high and low they could not find the 
the affair was another 
angry exchange of notes bemeen Moscow and London which 
v" u * breaking of diplomatic relations by 

Britain with the Soviet Government on May 26 1927 •> an 
act ^hich prompted the Chancellor of the Exchequer (the then 
Chur^iU to opine exulunily nVe have pro- 
A "'"f f Sovi« Rqiresenutives-treacherous incor 
rigible and unfit for avd.sed intercourse ”** In a more temper 
,t.. w superior Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin informed 
of Commons that the action “does not in any way 
“th.. ^ a^inst Russia and would not even bar 
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months after the rupture a visit \thidi resulted in the younger 
Nehru s extolling of the Communist regime in his boot, "Soviet 
Russia ” It IS likewise noteworthy that m the following month 
the National Congress at Jawaharlal Nehru s suggestion en 
acicd resolutions favorable to Russia espeaally that lyhich 
affiliated that body with the League Against Imperialism 
Following the Sixth Comintern Congress the Soviet Govern 
ment in its official journals as well as the £CCI inaugurated 
a scurrilous campaign against the British rulers of India as 
well as the native bourgeoisie of the Peninsula Thus on April 
28 1929 Praida" made much o\er the textile strike m Bom 
bay which was then getting under way by declaring proudly 
that conservative labor leaders such as N M Joshi had no 
influence over Indian workers whatsoever and that the latter 
must expose the treason of the labor leaders •* Then on June 
12 1929 Irvestia" duly noted the existence >n India of a 
potendany revolutionary industrial proletariat some 4 000000 
strong** and obsersed that the peasants of India could indeed 
be led by this proletariac 
Iivestia** went on to state 

The quesuon at present is whether imperialism which 
employs ruthless terror and occasionally grants sops to the 
national bourgeoisie will succeed in disrupting the (Com 
munist) movement and in isobtmg and destroying the 
proletariat before the peasant masses of India stage an 
insurrection This (question) reacts on Engloh policy in 
all countries adjacent to India and looked upon by l/indon 
as buffer states Persia Afghanistan and Tibet •• 

The article in ’'Itvestia** went on to lUte that although 
Candhi had successfully betrayed the Indian peaants to the 
British in 1921 1922 and that as of 1929 the Imrcaucraiic 
machinery of tnghsfi imperialism is working well and with 
precision** this did not contradict Uie fact that the Indian 
pcasaniry were on the serge of a great revolution agalmt the 
Britiih imperulisti and their bourgeois accamplices.*r 
These provocative utterances m the offiaal Soviet press were 
followed by the Second >\orM Congrew of the Communist 
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Apinst Impcnalism in Frankfurt on July 
19-9 No fe^\er than tiventy seven of the deleptes were 
Inians One of the speeches at this Communist sponsored 
pthering was one by a Soviet delegate named Melnit Shanki 
who bitterly crmazed the Bnush Labor government for pro- 
longing the imprisonment of the Indian comrades the con 
spiraton of Meerut »« 

A few months after this pthenng the Executive Committee 
01 the Communist International issued a formal manifesto to 
the people which informed the Indian workers and peasants to 
spurn any offers made fay -the imperialist lackeys now posing 
as a Labour government m England" in respect to any possible 
proposals for dominion status m India The workers and peas 
ants held the manifesto should not supinely wait for what 
imperialists- had to offer them but rather should uke 
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All these provocative statemeats from the offiaal Soviet press 
and the EC.CJ could hardly be unnoticed jn Great Britain 
The opposition Conservatives took a serious view of this matter 
They had opposed the re-cstablishment of diplomatic relations 
With the Soviet Union in November 3929 by MacDonalds 
Labour Cabinet and had subsequently noted that this Soviet 
propaganda was contrary to the protocol signed at the time of 
the resumption of relations by the terms of which the Soviets 
promised that Communist propaganda would be banned through 
out the Empire 

Consequently, in February, 1930, Foreign Minister Arthur 
Hendenon was most closely interrogated by Tory members in 
the House of Commons m regard to inflammatory Soviet propa 
ganda about India All Henderson would say was that he 
would ‘’examine * the situation or that he did not consider 
that It calls for any action on my part' 

A few months later, m May. 1950. Tones interrogated Seae* 
tary of State for India, ]ohn Denn, on the part played by Com 
munists in the insurrections at Sholapur and Teshawar, but 
the latter argued “there had been no evidence that Communist 
agents were responsible for any of the recent ctisturbances” 
although he admitted that “the use of red uniforms and hammer 
and sickle badges had been mentioned m some of the official 
Peshawar telegram*."*"* 

At this time other questions were posed by Tones concerning 
provocative articles of Comfmem origin advocating resolution 
and sedition in India which appeared m the London “Daily 
^Vorkcr" as well as the dissemination of Soviet propaganda 
from Tashkent into India, especially the SoriMVest Fronting 
Province Here again, the ipolesmen for the MacDonald Govern 
ment answered lamely and imlicated that no diplomatic anion 
by Great Rniain agaimi the Soviets on account of this propa 
ganda was contemplaied 

Tory fears were further aroused by the disclosure m a com 
munlque by the Government of Driush India on May 5, 1930, 
of Retl propaganda on the Norlliweat Frontier and this was not 
the only report ol CcmtmuDist artivsty in that iirategie area 
which at that time was fa turmoil owing to a revolt by the 
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Pathans“» Besi<l«. m the early summer of 1930 at a Congress 
o e Executive Committee of the Communist International, 
importMt Soviet leaders paid attention to the situation in 
India Indeed, it is likely that if a Conservative Cabinet had 
een m power at that time, Britain would once again have 
broken diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia because of the 
latter s threatening attitude towards India 
Although they were out of office, the agitation of the Tones 
appears to ha^e had a sobering effca on the Russians who did 
not want a diplomatic rupture wnth Britain In the latter part 
ot May, 1930, leading Soviet journals published editorials in 
w 1 C reports m the London press alleging propaganda abroad 
by Moscow, particularly in India are described as pure inven 
lion based largely on false informauon '■»» There was a lull 
in official statements m the Soviet press or by the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern in regard to India for almost all 
^remamdCT of the year 1930. not counting articles in Comm 
anH tw°**^* ^ 'International Press Correspondence" 

ana the Communist Intemauonal " 

^'STnning m December. 1950. the Soviet govern 
ment and the Comintern suddenly resumed where they had 
of A« “onth ihcre appeared the ’Draft Platform 

Communist Party in India which, quite 
apparently was formulated in Moscow On January 4. 1931. 
seronH ° Chainnan of the Peoples Commissars and 

morkpH .n V Committee of the Soviet government 
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the Soviet Republic of Tadjikistan a territory which included 
the Pamirs just north of Kashmir, sent an assurance that it would 
stand firm in the organization of ns section of the Red Army 
at the gates of India In addition on April S 1931 “Prasda 
published an article which contained instructions for the Com 
nmnist Party of India to start a general strike an agrarian 
revolution and a general attack on the Anglo-Indian Govern 
ment”® 

To add fuel to the flames more inflammatory references to 
India were made at another Plenary Conference or Congress of 
the Executive Committee of the Comintern which conference 
convened m Afoscow m April IMl On April 23cd special 
greetings were sent to the Indian Communists ••• 

Besides a sutement concerning Communist organizational 
settvicy in India was made at this plenary session of tlie ZGC.I 
to the effect that the agents of the ^mintem m the sub* 
continent should organize a revolutionary offensive among the 
oppressed classes against imperialism and the Indian National 
Congress should stir up workers and peasants should organize 
a mighty all Indian Communist Party and Red Labour Union 
and should prepare a general politicaf strike tt* 

That the Soviet Government was fully behind this declaraiion 
Was evinced by the fact that among ihe SO memlicn elcaed 
at this plenary session to a new Presidium of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist Inlcmaiional was none other 
than Stalm IiimseU ’*» It was manifest that he was jusi as mudi 
in conuo! of the Comintern as he sras in control of tlic Com 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and thus Stalin must have 
plajtd a major role in the formulation of Ruuun policy 
towards India 

Once again as had been the case m the previous jear Con 
serv alive members of Parliament sharply questioned the Li1>eral 
supported Labour Goirminent on Cammunnt threats to India 
both external and internal and intimated that His Majestv s 
Government iJiould adopt a “get tough" policy with Ruisu as 
a result of the Soviet ilirrai to Indu And once again at was 
the case in 1930 llic spokesmen of the labour Government 
adroitly bruvhed the questions aside making thereby no oim 
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mitmenu whatsoever and thus implied that they would not 
undertake any kind of a decisive policy m regard to Anglo- 
Russian relations It may be noted that the debate on this 
question involved an exchange of views between Sir Austen 
Chamberlain the former Conservative Foreign Secretary and 
Prime Minister Ramsay Mad)onaId in which the latter held 
that the Tones were inclined to view with undue alarm” 
Comintern manifestoes in regard to India 
However on May 9 1931 the Moscow press published a most 
provocative pronouncement in which the Communist Party of 
India was called upon to organue revolutionary disturbances 
in order to overthrow British domination with an especial 
emphasis on the “violent destruction of British authority the 
pronouncement also advocated a new Indian Mutiny through 
a revolt of the native Indian soldiers The tone of these 
Mticles was so violent that the MacDonald government actually 
inquiry of the Soviet ambassador in London whether Russia 
rea y had designs on India The ambassador s protestauons to 
the contrary convinced the Labor government as to lack of 
a Russ an ^at to India and in a formal statement to the 
House of Commons on May 17 1951 the Pnme Minister 
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that (Anglo-Russian relatioiuhip) should be mterrupted and 

the Trade Agreement broken by anything v.e do 

The Conservatives were utterly dissatufied with this attitude 
of tlie MacDonald Government. Accordingly, they moved a 
vote o{ no-con(idence in this Liberal supported Labour Ministry 
In the ensuing division the Ministry won by the narrow margin 
of 243 to 223 votes.*’* This vote did not end the matter, for the 
ministers of the Labour Party were sull subjected to sharp in 
terrogation from the Tory benches over the Russian threat to 
India *** 

As had been the case in 1&30 there descloped a lull in the 
vigor of Russian and high level Comintern propaganda about 
India immediately after the spring of 1931, excepting again 
material which appeared m Comintern journals Even more 
than in 1930 a large segment of the British public had been 
aroused and there was real danger to Russia of hostile action 
against her by Britain if the Sovieu were to continue an openly 
provoattve policy m regard to India. This would particularly 
be the case were a Tory Covemment to come mto power And, 
as a matter of fact the Tories did come into power For later 
m 1931 a "National Government.** consiiting of a small number 
of right wing Labourites, the "National Liberals” and the Con 
scrvativcs came into power as a result of the general election 
of October, 1931 MacDonald remained as the Pnme Nliniucr of 
the new government but his power was nominal in that the 
Tories were in the saddle The Foreign Secretary was Sir John 
Simon a Conservative who was no admirer of the Sonet Union 

Consequently with the assumption to power of this rightist 
coalition a firmer attitude was taken by the British Govern 
ment concerning the Russian and Cotniniem attitude towards 
India Simon held that "the Soviet Government and Uie Com 
mumst Intematinnal cannot be disavvocialcd'* and British policy 
was now to make representations to the Soviet amlussador in 
1/ondon concerning Comintern pronouncements towards India *** 
The Soviets, now rraliiing that a public innaromaiory policy 
towards Hindustan was dangerous, roaintainnl officially a far 
more discreet policy It is apparent that In spite of the bombast 
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and blustering about an iruurrccUon in India, the Soviet govern 
ment did not desire a diplomatic break with Great Britain 
which would most likely have occurred if the official Soviet 
press and the Executive Committee of the Comintern had con 
tinued to stress the necessity lor a Communist rebellion m 
India *** 


In line with thu modification of Soviet policy on November 
13 1932 Irvestia charged that the allegation Soviet Russia 
was engaged in the preparation of civil war in India" was 
based on fabricated docomenu and materials prepared by 

agenu of British Imelhgcnce'** 

In the following year Anglo-Russian relations were again 
strained to a measurable extent on account of the apparent 
So«« menacing gestures towards India These relations which 
had been subj«ted to pressure owing to the arrest of six British 
engineers working in Russia m March 1935 were further 
t«med when in October and November of that year the organs 
of the ptnmtern stepped up their campaign against im 
penahst rule wer Colonial peoples in general and in India 
in ^rticular T^s on November 5 1933 the Executive Com 
mtttee of the Third International issued a long new cate- 
^ism for Communist agents in India consisting of 52 cues- 
IT ® P«W««hon which exceeded alto 

gethcr 15 000 words The catechism went into great deuils 
in instructi^ Indian Communists how they might better cany 
on their subversive acuvit.c, m preparation for the inevitable 
Red revolution Furthermore it was at this time that the 
inT Ta by ‘he Chinese Communist party 

Ltl "PP«red and it was in that verj 

T Communist Party of India 

was officially albeit clandesonely bom <or reborn) in Calcutta 
'hf appearance of this Communist 
s^TT « Parliamentary Under 

tJ^t 1 7 House of Commons 

This VT 'Moscow had been called for 

disturbed the Russians 
of T T"' the November 21 1933 issue 

of the International Press Correspondence claimed that 
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‘British imperialism' is prqianng ‘’abo%c all for intervention 
against the J R. *** 

Once again the Soviets chose to follow a discreet policy and 
with the exception of the “political thesis ' of the C P 1 nothing 
of significance emerged from the Soviet press or the Comintern s 
press, during 1934 and articles on India definitely diminished 
in 1935 

Dunng the late o*cnues and early 'thirues there is no cvi 
dence that Soviet Russia v>as maLmg preparations for a military 
invasion of India, such as that which svas actually mmated by the 
‘mad Crar Paul at the turn of the nineteenth century, which 
would liberate the Indians from the tjTanny of the British and 
bestow upon them the blessings of Bolshevism The small scale 
filibustering expeditions into Afghanistan that have been noted 
abose were the only aaual threatening military moves by 
Soviet Russia in the direction of India 

There was a marked lessening of interest m India by the 
Soviet Union in the late 'thirties as compared to the earlier 
years of the deade Articles in the Soviet presj on India were 
few, pronouncements by the Executive Commiitee of the Comm 
tern on Uie coming armed revolution in India v\ere absent and 
even the journals of the Cominiem had lest to say about India 
as compared to previous pertoih !t vsould appear that the 
threat of Nan Germany and Japan on the opposite ends of 
the Soviet empire tended to deflect Soviet interest from India 
Furthermore, the period from 1936 to 1939 coincided with the 
great “purge” trials which occupied the time and attention of 
Dictator Stalin and his minions 

The Indian Communises in Ruiiia also pbjed a imall pan 
in the Soviet purges of tins tune In the spring of 19SS the 
Indian press reported that almost all of the Indian Com 
munisti in ^tos<os* and Leningrad had been arrested on the 
diarge of being 'TrotsVvite agents of Fasciits" a common 
charge against the victims of Stalins purges Among those 
arrested vsas none other than Virendranaih Chattopadhyaya, 
“the celebratei! fndian revolutionary”**' who had been con 
verted to Communism along wjih his ‘ Berlin Commuiee” com 
fade Fcroidm Manvoor, by M N Roy s«hm the laiier sras m 
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Germany Unlike Mansoor, who had repaired to India and 
had actually appeared as a svitness in the Meerut conspiracy 
^$e >»» Chattopadhyaya had renuined in Europe, making his 
headquarters in Berlin where, together with cerUin of Roys 
former colleagues he maintained an emigre Indian Communist 
anter However, the dissolution of the German Communist 
arty in 1935 by the Naais compelled Chattopadhyaya to proceed 
to Russia.”® There is no evidence that he had any influence 
on the Indian Communist movement comparable to that once cn 
joyed by M N Roy, not to speak of the British Communist 
Party It IS doubtful whether Chattopadhyaya, the Kaisers 
designated leader of the Indian National Movement during 
the First World AVar, was really over a sincere Communist he 
probably joined the Commumsu beause he saw in Soviet 
Russia Ac sole nauon which could liberate India from Ac nile 
of Ae Bntuh Raj The Uquidauon of Chattopadhyaya and 
his colleagues destroyed a link m Ae way of direct connection 
between ^Ioscow and Ae Indian Commumsu and Aereby all 
Ae more bolstered the position of Ae British CommunisU as 
Ae immediate bosses of Aeir “comrades" in Hindustan 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


An “Imperialist War” Becomes A 
“People’s War” 


The Nazi-Soviet pact of August 2S 1959 and the subsequent 
outbreak of the Second World War with Russia becoming the 
ostensible friend niher than the svrom enemy of the Hitler 
regime ssas u confusing to the Indian Comrades as it s^as 
confounding to the Communists m the rest of the uoild > How 
oer the new line was helpful to the Indun Communisu in 
that the anti British turn m Soviet foreign policy made it 
possible for the Indun Communisu all the more bitterly to 
denounce the alleged machinauons of British imperiatism 
Consequently when It broke out the Indian Cotnmunuu 
branded (he war as an "imperialist’' one and appealed to the 
Indian masses to carry on aaue dcmonstraijons against the 
involvment of India in the conflict For example Communists 
(were active in a mass demonstration against Indus participa 
Icon in (he war held m September 1939 m >fadras in which 
It IS said 10 000 persons participated They were also active in 
an anil imperuliK and anti war conference held at Nagpur the 
following month* which Red leader B T Ranadive “maugu 
raied^and in which Commonm domiiuied or influenced groups 
such as the national Kisan Sabha and the All India Students 
Federation were very much In evidence* 

Tlie Communists were not long able publicly to express their 
viewT a right which they had partly l>een able to manifest 
under the Congress ministries before September 1939 Soon 
after the Inception ot the conflict the Communists two leading 
journals, publuhed sn Bombay the "National Front" and the 
"Kranir were banned,* However the Indun Communists con 
1*9 
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tinued furtively to publish iheir secret organ the “Commu 
rust ' * The full blow of British suppressive force fell, however, 
m March 1940 On the twenty fifth of that month the Anglo- 
Indian government ordered 'the detention of the principal 
Communist leaders in India “• It Has indicated at the same time 
that the Communists had been carrying on subversive ‘'under 
ground propaganda and had been doing their best to hinder 
the supply of men and inaterials in the furtherance of the 
war effort ^ 

As a consequence, all the most important leaders of Indian 
Communism sucli as Dange, Miualtar Ahmad, Ranadive, Ghate, 
Mirajbar and NimbVar were summarily incarcerated * Arrests 
of Communists continued during the course of the ^ear 1940.* 
and in February, 1941, Sir Reginald Maxwell, the Home Mem 
ber of the Anglo-Indian Government in the National I-egisla- 
tive Assembly declared before that body that out of soma 700 
persons then being deumed m jail without irul "about 480 
persons were almost without exception Communists or else 
active supporters of the Communist programme of violent mass 
revolution"'* 

'"The anest and detention of the above mentioned Comovunist* 
leaders was compensated to a cerUin extent by the joining to 
the Communist Party, late m 1939 and early in 1940, of a 
number of prominent members of the Congress and its autono- 
mous branch, the Congress Socialist paiiy They included such 
future noteworthy Red leaders as A K Gopalan,** E M S 
Namboodnpad,'* and Sajjad Zaheer** It may be noted these 
and others were members of the A I C C Indeed, some fifty 
nine important meinbeia of she Congress Socialist Party joined 
the Communists at this time'* However, they too were sub- 
ject to arrest by the authorities '* 

In spite of the repression from British officialdom, the Com 
muiust patty continued to carry on lU subversive activities 
This was particularly true of the period from September, 1939, 
to March 1940 vthen the leaders of Indian Communism were 
still at large Thus in Novembn-, 1939, the Politburo of the 
Indian Communist party dmounced the war and held the 
‘revolutionary utilization of the war crisis for the attainment 
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of National Independence" was the central task of the Com 
munist party** With this watchword before them the Com 
unists disseminated propaganda and organized demonstrations 
during the course of 1939 and IWO against the s\ar effort. In 
their propaganda they were held to base explained the (rue 
cause of the victories of Hitler over European countries as the 
result of the English policy of isolating the Soviet Union ** 
In rural areas the Communists carried on their propaganda 
under the slogan of Na ck Pai Na ek Bhai" (not one penny 
not one brother) that is they appealed to peasants neither to 
subscribe to war loans nor to permit their men folk to join 
the Indian armed forces •• 

Communist activity in the trade union movement bore fruit 
at the eighteenth session of the AITUC which met at Bom 
bay in November 1910 At this session the unification of the 
former with the National Federation of Trade Unions was for 
mally approved *• Tlie Commumsu here played an important 
role in having this united trade union federation (Lnou-n as 
the A 1 T U C ) pass an antt war resolution over the opposition 
of the "Rojists *** On the other hand hoviever, the “Royisti" 
and other non-Communist elemenu m the AITUC succeeded 
in enacting a resoluiton to the effect (hat "political questions 
and questions of affiliation viith any foreign organization" 
(such as the Red International of Labour Unions) vi-ould be 
decided by a "three fourths majority Uius hindering the pas 
sage of Coirmunisi-sponsored resolutions ** The Communists 
accepted this provision very reluctantly in the "interest of 
unity ”** 

Resides supporting trade union “unity” for their os»ti selfish 
purposes the Cammaniiti betneen Septemlier J93!) and June 
1911 did their best to further the strike movement, m order 
to enhance their influence in Indian labor to hinder the war 
effort and to further revolutionary sentiments among the Indian 
proletariat On Octoiier 2 IMD** and a month later on that 
Communist holiday November 7th** the textile v«orkers of 
Boml ay v*erc calleil out on one day smLei. During the autumn 
of 1959 there likewise were sinkn in other industrial centers 
such ai Allahabad Catrnpore and Calcutta** at veil at by 
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sailors on Indian commercial Tcssels *• 

An even greater number o£ strikes convulsed industrial India 
m the first half of 1910 as compared to the second half of 1939 
Greatest of all the strikes was one conducted by the Bombay 
textile operauves which was not merely a one^lay political 
stnke but a prolonged walkout of forty days duraUon from 
ai^ 3 to April 13 1940 Some 175 000 workers participated 
in this walkout It was this strike which probably preapitated 
the arrest of the leading Indian Communists, 

Besides unleashing a onealaY sympathy stnke called by the 
Red inlilttated lutecutive ol the A I T U C ot India wide scope 
and involving 350 000 workeui the Bombay stnke heralded a 
rash ol other strrkes notably that ot jme workers ot Bengal 
and Bihm ml w elt workers ot Assam coat miners ot Iharia and 
IwTooT'* “i'' Jstti'hedpnrtt Dnnng 1940 some 

452000 workers struck as enmpared to 409000 in 1939 and 
wh’ “ I'K'r”' “i!' ‘^““tinisti and Congress Soaalists 

who called tor the .tr,kes>. Thu repression by Brituh anthon 

tint halt on94I only two large strikes oecumng in the Nagpur 
nirat m ib^'t ^tltte m the peasant move 
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British and the princes were passed** Proving the complete 
subordination ol the Students* Federation to the CPI, the 
former body passed a resolution lauding the Soviet attack on 
Finland, then in progress *• The repression of the C.P I , how 
ever, diminished the effectiveness of this student front, which 
assisted Red inspired strikes ** in the spring of 19-10 
The Communists maintained their pre»war policy of trying 
to secure influence in the National Congress Those of their 
number who were members of the AICC “unhesitatingly" 
supported the "National Demands* of the Congress and through 
the alleged consistency and energy of their work" came to hold 
"positions of trust and responsibility in the Congress organiza 
tions’ This was supposedly confirmed by 'police reports**** 
As before the war, the Congress between 1939 and I9II took no 
action against the Communists within its ranks 

However, in that autonomous branch of the Congress, the 
Congress Socialist Party, a more realistic attitude towards the 
•Trojan hone* Communist policy wai taken Using at justifi 
cation a more hostile attitude by the Communists taken towards 
them** after a left wing conference of Communists, Socialuu 
and tlie Forward Bloc Party (the latter a new leftist antiwar 
group headed by S C Bose who had broken with the Congress) 
at Lucknow in October, 1939, had agreed to left wmg collabora 
tion,<* the National Executive of the (ISP, meeting at Ram 
garh, m March, 1910, ordered the expulsion of the Cknnniunists 
from that party,** a move naturally received with WTalh by the 
latter •* 

Communut critiasm between tlie summers of 1939 and 1911 
was mainly directed against the Drilish and their "imperial- 
istic war"** The keynote of this line was sounded by the Polit 
buro of the CPI in its thesis on the war m November, 1939, 
which manifesto argued 

The war that is raging in Europe today is NOT a war of 
Democracy againit Fascism It is an Imperialist \\ ar, Britain 
and France are not fighung in defence of freedom and 
Democracy Their victory would not mean the ilestruction 
nor even the weakening of Fascism Chamberlain and Dala 
flier are making use of the anti FaKist mood of the people 
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in order to strengthen ilieir imperialist designs m their own 
countries. They arc assisting die spread ot reaction in many 
European countries They are destroying the democratic 
i^ay of life in their own countries They will strengthen 
political and economic exploiUtion in India ** 

Moreover m haranguing textile workers on their one-day 

strike of Nosember 7 1959 Ranadive aserrctl 


Today the British hon has fallen into a pit which he has 
dug himself He had meant a for Soviet Russia the land 
where Workers and Peasants rule It is not our gootl for 
tune to claim that we have pushed him into die pit But 
It 11 certainly our good fortune that he is in it We are not 
going to help him to come out** 

To «h.ch moirki hi. audience cued "Vicioiy lo the Red 

Flag and Down with Impenalm War 

Ind •'>' Rtiluh and ot die Anglo- 
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arren. and irapri.onmeni. «.,ih„„, occurred honl. ot 
Red protest were raised ** 

Qimmun,.i censure w., contined solely to ihe "imperial 
anti iv, * P“PP't princes came m for their share of abuse** 
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mm!.i 1 IMl i.!ue ot the clandctine journal "The Com 
munist It was suced 
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Irnoerialism feared the masses and trusted 

^ Thev hsTiH above the nation 

for safe custody organisers to Imperialism 
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The attitude ot the Commamsts towards the National Con-* 
gress during the period from 1939 to 1911 ivas somewhat am 
biguous There are several instances of Red praise for that 
organization »s For instance, the statement made by the Work 
mg Committee of the Congress on September 14, 1939 holding 
that if the svar were “'irapenalisiic.*' India would hase nothing 
to do with It and simultaneously attacking Fascism as well, was 
duly lauded by the Communists.*t Although the "indisidual 
civil disobedience’ movement inaugurated by the Congress in 
the fall of 1910 to force Britain to grant India autonomy im 
mediately ivas not realty militant enough to suit the Communists' 
tastes still for Uiem il was a step in the right direction and they 
saw in this development and the attendant arrest of Indus 
leaden signs that a real struggle between “impenalism” and 
the Indian masses was now under way** The high point in the 
Communists fasorable attitude towards Congress came in their 
manifesto celebrating the tenth annisenary of the proclamation 
of Indian independence (January Z6. 1910) in which they went 
so far as to identify the Congress with ihemiehes m the yearn 
ing for Indian's freedom ** 

On the other hand brickbats at well as bouquets were hurled 
at the Congress. TIius m lu thesis of November 1939, the CP I 
asserted 

The ruling leadership of Congress does not wish to utilise 
the weapon of mass snuggle It wants to utilise ihc war 
crisu for carrying on dealings with the imperialists without 
a struggle” 

Tlie particular buii of the Communists m Congress was 
Mahatma Candhi Of “Candhtim'' an official sutement liy the 
Executive Committee of the Indian Communist Party, just 
before it was broken up by the action of the Anglo-Indian 
police, declared that It was absolutely indispenubJe lo know 
that “struggle against sclllensent. struggle against compromise, 
means simuluneousty struggle against Gandhism . In brief, 
all round and convincing poliucal cxjiosure of Gandhism ”*• 
In aJdiiion. In Ids “Review of Candhism.“ publjslinl at about 
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the same time Dr G M Adhikan one of the top leaden of 
the pany stated 

Once Gandhism held the fate of British rule in its hands 
it pursues the logic of unconditional co-operation 
with the same Government and that at a time when an 
unjust imperialist and predatory war is raging in the world 
Gandhi s line is (that of) the cowardly and compromis 
ing bourgeoisie «* 


Besides the harsh criticism of Gandhi*« Nehru was subjected 
to censure because the latter in turn had criticued Communists 
or denying the right o( the Congress high command to depart 
from the mandate of struggle which had been given at the 
Congress Ramgarh session of March 1940 This Communist 
critiasm was manifestly at variance with the talk of “unity” 
in the contest with the British Raj «* 

The Communuu abo vihlied the Congress Soaalists es 
peoauy after their expulsion from that party and«» they treated 
me Royisu who were now known as the Radical Democratic 
Party who supported the war effort with superalious scorn.” 
An air of wntemptuous bravado was also uken towards the 
formauon by Royisi” labor leaders. Messrs Aftab All and 
* ° pro-war and anti-Commumst labor federa 

tion the Indian Federation of Labour which endeavored to 
coi^ete with the AITUC •» and which allegedly received a 
Anglo-Indian Govern 
ment. This atutude by the Communisu on the Congress and 
Congress Soaalisu signified a partial but not complete de- 
panurt from the policy of united front from above 
rA Communists m regard 

^ "to*? League which was looming into vita! significance 

>■! ""pp'f 

Mod “ "IP-raMn »,h,ch had l.ttle .oppon tram thr 

mpenate ,nd tha Bnuih u an, dauned “in evrtv »ay 
“"aoma. of tha Mud.m Laa^ia"" 
Tha Hindu pandlal ,o tha l.mr nrgan.ta.ton Ura If.ndt. 
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Mahssabha was also branded as being "extremely reactionary "’® 
\\ e may note that in their position on the communal and nation 
aluies questions between the summers of 1939 and 1941 the 
Communists took the line that there should be a single united 
India Hence they had*?!^ sympathy for the particularum of the 
Muslim League^* 

' That this indepefi3ent India would not be attained by 
peaceful means was well indicated by the Communists Thus 
the pnnaple of no violence was bitterly exconaled^* sshcrcas 
the raising of a "peoples army** was praised and it was held 
that a mighty wave of revolt which was already (somewhat 
exaggeratedly) sweeping the country’ would result in "com 
plete victory over British imperialism 
While dilating much on the necessity for the liberation of 
India from “impenaliit rule " the Indian Communists had 
little to say about their economic plans between the summers 
of 1939 and 1941 .^iartial exception to this vtai found m the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party of India" on the tenth 
wmiverury of Indian Independence Day (January 26 1910) 
which held that their goals were 

For a democrauc republic with a Peoples Army 
For the eight hour day and a living wage 
For freedom from rack renting and debt-slasery 

The reticence of the Communuis on (heir economic plans 
in this document which was a grandiloquent scries of state- 
ments extolling the Sonets position in world affain at Uie com 
mcncement of 1910 and die urgent need for Indian inde- 
pendence’* wras probably in line with the Communuti policy 
of not antagonizing the Congress ^ tltat they might better 
carry on subiersion within it. 

During the period under review Uic Communutt nf India 
as before were under the direct tutelage of the British Com 
Riuniit party This Greumsuwe was all the more brought Into 
being owing to the lack of contact between Russia and the rest 
o( die world as a mult of the war At examples of Bnush 
tuiclage of the Indian Communists we may aie (he appearance 
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of a volume in 1940 by R Palme Dutt entitled ’ India To-Day " 
This work was really an elaboration of Dutt's earlier “Modern 
India, brought up to date both in regard to historical events 
and the correct party line It featured a Marxist analysis of the 
British rule in India, the history of the Indian national move 
ment and the political, soaal and economic situation from the 
Communist point of siew*« Dutt also presented an economic 
program for the Indian comrades to follow which involved 


(a) the confiscation of all British capital holdings m India to 
take place along with the aiuinment of independence, (b) the 
‘ liquidation of landlordism- and the “redivision of land ' among 
the peasantry (collectivuation is not speafically mentioned) 
together with the abolition of peasants' debts and the “ modemi 
sation of agriculture." and (c) the future “Independent Indian 
State should own all ‘key industries' including the various 
modes of transport as well as banking and credit 
Another example of British Communist tutelage » found in 
an articles by Harry Pollitt. the leader of British Bolshevism in 
Labour hfonthly" of June. 1941. on the eve of the Nazi 
Soviet war m which once again the British rule over India is 
monated. the war is branded as an 'imperialist' one and 
British solicitude for the liberation of the several countries 
occupied by the Germans, is contrasted with Britain s total dis 
imerestedness in the aspirations of the people of India 


inT?' onslaught upon Soviet Russia on June 22. 

1941. was as stunning and shocking a blow to the Indian com 
maes as it was to Communists throughout the globe But with 
the former, it was a source, not only of shock, but likewise of 
embarrassment. For now. and particularly with the signing of 
hctween Britain and the US.SR on 
-imperialists and the beloved land 
here the 'Vorkcrs and peasants rule" were allied 

Communists both 

lut r. tn1 ‘!«y should pur 

came to a decision It represented a 
compromise They would support the Russian part of the war 
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aj a herojc peoples batcle agatnsc Fascism but fc-ould continue 
to denounce England s pan of the conflict as impenalisuc” 
and would maintain the policy of castipting Britain s rule m 
India This view vas stated in a clandestine manifesto which 
allegedly emanated from the Politburo of the CPI most of 
whose members were m prison consequently it must have come 
from those Communists who were working underground 
The manifesto stated 

The Communist Party declares that the only way m which 
the Indian people can help in the just war which the Soviet 
IS waging IS by fighting all ihe more vigorously for their own 
emancipation from the imperialist yoke Our attitude to- 
wards the British Gosemment and the imperialist svar re 
mains what it was We can render really effective aid 
to the Soviet Union only as a free people That ts why our 
campaign for the demonstration of our support and toll 
darity with the Soviet Union must be coupled with the 
exposure of the imperialist hypocrisy of the Churchills and 
Roosevelts with the demand for the intensification of our 
struggle for independence *** 

The C P I immediately swung behind this peculiar anti British 
pro-Soviet line*' One of the wildest of the Communist notions 
at this time was one circulated by certain confused comrades to 
the effect that Churchill had been inslrumental m provoking 
Hitler to declare war on Rvwia ** In the summer of 1911 the 
Communists organuetl rallies (winch the authorities pcrmjttetl 
since after all they were indirectly supporting the British cause) 
in which reference was frequently nude to the Soviet Union 
as "Faiherland " a term most painful to patriotic Indian ears** 
Tlie Communists continued to prate their new ambiguous 
hodgepodge of confusing ideas »n r^pinl to the war during the 
summer and autumn of 1911 For example a scxallcd "patty 
letter" dated Octolwr SO 1911 affirmed 

that only in the measure the people gather the itrengili 
to assert themselves against irnperialists and their rule 
Vkill they l>e able to Ime up in Uie international peo{1cs 
front for winning the vtar against lasctim and for the Soviet 
le and the people of t^ worl I 
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It was time to taV.c the erring comrades to task and this 
the Communist Party o{ Great Bnuin endeatorcd to do in an 
official resolution on the subject of "India by asserting in Octo- 
ber 1941 

The war on the Soviet Union has aroused the deepest 
feelings of all Colonial and oppressed peoples That great 
country where the people of all races and colours live m 
harmonious economic and cultural unity has always been 
an inspiration to all of them in the struggle for freedom ** 

From this it follows that Russia must be supported at all costs 
After complimenting the loduns for the anti Fascist policies 
which they have evinced in the past the resolution maintained 
that since the British-Soviet Alliance has at last been established " 
a world alliance of the people against Fascism is being built 
up"** 

The British Communist leaders admonished their Indian com 
rades that this alliance must be supported for the victory of 
Nan Germany and lU Axis partners would mean not only the 
enslavement the peoples of Europe but also a worse slavery 
of the people of India than ever known before whereat victory 
for the "alliance of the peoples m association with the Soviet 
Union would lead to the most favorable world condition for the 
liberation of the Indian people "** 

In these circumstances the leaders of British Communism ex 
pressed confidence 

that (he masses of the Indian people and all their 
most progressive leaden (the Cotamunuts) will recognise 
that to-day the path to Iridtan Independence lies through 
the victory of the Soviet Union and its allies over Fascism 
The Unity of the Brituh. Amcncan Soviet and Indian 
peoples this is the path of victory over Fasasm. This 
IS the path to the liberation of all peoples •* 

The Indian Communists had thus received their orders Even 
those in prison had received a lettor from Harry PolViu— a letter 
which the British authoniies deliberately permitted the Ind an 
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Comroumsts, incarcerated m OeoU prison to receive— stating 
the new line This new hne brought about * protracted dis 
cussion” amongst the comrades both behind bars and at large 
It was probably the greatest debate SMlhm the Indian Coro 
mumst Party in its history IX Jt should accept the new line, 
the party t\ouId be restored to the tame relauve freedom it 
had enjoyed in the summer of 1959 with the likelihood that 
It would be recogrtiied by the Anglo-Indian authorities as a 
legitimate political party On the other hand were it to follow 
this course the opprohnum of many Indians would have to be 
faced for its betrayal of the national struggle But if the Indian 
Communists should refuse to obey orders and should maintain 
their anti British line they would continue to base the respect 
of militant Indian nationalists as a group struggling valiantly 
for Indian liberty but on the other hand they would then be 
disowned by the Communist International and would become 
a small group without important imern'itional connections, such 
as was the ase with the “Royisu" a decade previously 
The leaders of Indian Communism P C. Joshi. Kanadive 
and Ghate chose the former course a course which seemed to 
have become a more palatable one in view of the Japanese 
entry into the war on December 7, IWl, and the consequent 
Nipponese threat to India The result of the new Communist 
line appeared as a manifesto of Decnnber 15 1911. from the 
leaders of Indian Communism some of whom were already being 
released from detention This manifesto which represented the 
official turning point of the Cnmroumit Party of India in 
regard to the war, declared in part 

We are a practical party and in the new arcumsiancei our 
tasks arc to work out new tactics, to put forth new slogans 
corresponding to the present world situation and the new 
situation m the National Movement. Hie chief slogan of 
our party which we now put forth, it "a Peoples RoJe in 
the People i W ar 

This manifesto seas followed tip a little later, by a booklet 
wniteti by P C Joshi, the General Secretary of the party, en 
titled “Forscard to Freedotn,*’ which appeared in February, 1912 
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also chided them for retarding the industrialization of India 
an industrialization which wouM concribute to the speedy down 
fall of the i\xi$ Powers i®* 

However this criticism of the British was mild indeed com 
pared to that made by the Communists before June 22 IWl 
W e find nothing m Joshi $ remarks which advocate any militant 
struggle lor the attainment of the admittedly indispensable 
Indian freedom Support of the United hiattons came fint 
with Joshi 

The pnnapal leaders of the CPI accepted the new line 
But neither all of the minor leaders nor many in the rank and 
file of the party could accept it. These formed a party bearing 
the provocative name of the Bolshevik Leninist Party of India 
and claimed an affiliation with the Fourth or Troiskyite Inter 
national This party continued the old Communist opposition 
to the “imperialist vsar and endeavored to inaugurate a “mass 
ttniggle against However n was a small group and had 
to remain underground 

The pro-war attitude of the Commumsu albeit qualified by 
the demand (or India s independence during the spring of 1&!2 
convinced the Anglo-Indian authorities that the Communists 
should be permuted to carry on their activities as a legal 
political organization Hence many prominent Indian Com 
munisu were released from detention The ralminaiior} of the 
new lenient British policy was the formal removal of the ban 
on the Communist I^rty of India on July 2^ I9SZ, which had 
the elfect of legalizing the party The Government of India held 
u took this step because ^e “announcements and circulars to 
party members" termed the war "a Peoples \Nar" and cn 
couraged “cooperation with the war effort-"*** 

This deasion by the Central Anglo-Indian Covemment, which 
was followed as a matter of course by the provincial govern 
menu was wellreceived by those elernenti m Congress led 
by C. R Rajagopalacharia who favored India t paniapation 
in the war effort, not condiitoned by the granting of freedom 
hut not by the Congress as a whole It was also welt received 
l>y some non-Communist elements in Indian labor •*• and 
needlcsr to uy received a resounding cheer from tlie C.P C B.,*** 
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but was met with reserve by conservative British circlesU® and 
by silence from the Muslim League 
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munist vernacular languages press throughout India In Bom 
bay alone there were three vernacular newspapers printed in 
the Hindi, Marathi and Urdu bnguagcs In addition, news 
papers m Indian languages were published under the auspices 
of provincial committees of the Communist Party in Bengal, 
Andhra, Tamilnad, Kerala, the Carnatic and Orissa The 
party line was thus disseminated on a virtually all Indian scale 
In addition, a large number of pamphlets, booklets, leaHets and 
feuilletons were published tn the party’s central headquarters 
m Bombay 

In view of the great extent of illiteracy in India it was 
necessary for the Communisu to find vrays to supplement the 
printed page in the dissemination of their propaganda This 
was accomplished through the media of dances songs and the 
spoken verse for instance, m Andhra there had existed a cus- 
tom for minsirefs to perform the Burra Katha” or the Ballad 
of Recication-whieh was simply a reaution by a minstrel of 
a heroic ule m ballad form to the accompanimeot of an 
assistant beating the ‘burra** or drum Communists, therefore, 
disguised themselves as minstrels and went from village to 
village with their drummer assisunts, they rendered their versi 
fled stones or ’kathas,*' but these did not deal with the heron 
of Indian folklore, but rather with the Conununisi heroes 
of Kuuia, China and India 

From 1912 to 19-15 a wellknrt, rentrali/ed orptnuxuon was 
built up in the CPI which followed the pattern employed 
by Communist parties everywhere At the base were local and 
district groups and cells above them were the provincial com 
mitiees whicli coordinated the work of the district commuiecs 
and alxive the latter was die All India Central Committee of 
the party, a segment of which was tlic Politburo which mam 
lamed headquarters in Bombay The Utter body was the 
ruling body Authority in the party theoretically ran from 
bottom to top but in practice, of oourse. the reverse was the case 

Up until 1915 die full time party workers received no pay, 
but beginning in that year they received a pittance of forty 
rupees (SI 00) a cnonih for which paltry sum they worked 
long houn every day In order lo solve their immediate ect> 
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certain elements m that bodf, notably among certain Congress 
Socialists The latter felt they ccRiId tlo more in the way of 
advancing the cause of socialism in a legal political organiza 
non than in an underground motanent Hence, "large num 
bers” of them particularly from the South Indian areas of 
Andhra Kerala and the Carnatic joined the dPJ in 1W2 and 
after >*« 

In the third place action taken by the Central Committee 
of the CPI facilitated the rapid gros« ih of membership In 
September 1912 it put forth the slogan of a mass Communist 
party As reported by the Peoples War" of April 4 1913 

It ssas found that old inhibitions still presented the Party 
from enrolling the best militant and aciisc elements*** 

As a result entrance requirements to membership sserc loss 
ered 

Fiiull), of course "the legalization of the party lifted a bar 
against grossth of membership" as n permitted the party to 
ssork openly and this factor "at the same time attracted to the 
party elements disinclined to enter an illegal organiiation "*•* 
As for their communal backgrounds (in religion the Com 
munists were actually atheists) the osen»heIming majority of 
Communists uere Hindus Thus out of the 193 delegates present 
at th* First Congress of the C-PI in May, 1913 there s»ere 
only IS Muslims as ssell as eight Sikhs tsvo Panees one 
Christian one Jam and three outosics or Untoudiables. The 
balance of the delegates sseie Hindus*** 

From the vocational point of viess on the bans of statistics 
gathered m the late spring of 1913 Sfi per cent of ihe members 
of the CP I were peasants, 26 per cent were svorkers 22 Jicr 
cent were intellectuals II per cent were budding intellectuals, 

I e. students and 5 per ceni were wromen placed oddly enough 
m a special category The disproporiioRatcly high percenugc 
of intellectuals is noteworthy •** 

The CPI Isfcame a more truly national motement than 
heretofore, as its tentacles spread ihroughmit the length and 
bieadih of the sub-continent. The Communiits between 1912 
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and 1945 made appreaablc progress m the princely states which 
had been immune previously to large scale Communut pene- 
tration Such penetration was noteworthy in Central Indian 
princely states such as Gwalior. Baroda and Indore and in such 
princely states as Travancore. Cochin and 
Hyderabad The Communists were active both among the peas- 
ants and the textile workers of these states i*» 

The ^cas of Brituh India in which the Communists were 
niOTt influential during these years were Bengal, the Andhra 
and Kerala regions of the Madras Presidency and the Punjab 
in Bengal the Communist Party reponed that it had 3.000 
members as of April IWJ.s. ,nd that its membership there 
d risen in January. 1915 to no fewer than 9000 membcn. 
many of them former terrorists '*• 
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ment in collaboration with the Muslim League to maVe India 
an independent opponent of the Axis and permit self-determina 
tion to Muslim areas They did not approve of merely ordering ' 
the British to Quit India “ But the remonitrsncts of the 
thirteen Communist A I C C members was in vain for the 
Quit India resolution was duly enacted on August 8 
The Communists were not the only group to oppose the Quit 
India resolution of the Congress The Hindu ^fahasabha the 
Muslim League the Liberals and Roys Radial Democrats also 
opposed Fine company for CommunistsI 
The ensuing cml disobedience campaign ocasioned riots 
between the British and the Congressmen which resulted in 
numerous asualties the incarceration of Gandhi and Nehru 
and a ban on the National Congress This seemingly per 
turbed the Communisu Both Congress and the British were 
the recipients of Communist censure The action of the A 1 C C. 
was deemed a “grave mistake and the use of civil disobedience 
as a weapon was deplored The Congress was held to have 
fallen into a fata] tnp which was suicidal to Indian free 
dom Gandhi was blamed for the resolution and it was 
charged he was ready to make peace wiih Japan At the 
same time Communist ire was aroused over the stupid and 
clumsy pTOVocattve meaiurcs adopted by the British govern 
ment"“s Both parties were depreated b) the "Peoples ^\ar“ 
of Auguit 23 1912 (he Bninh for “their REPRESSION tiie 
struggle of the police against the people " ami the Congress for 
their sabouge In Britain Comrade Polhct sent an appeal to 
Prime ^Imlster Churchill to grant Indian freedom at once to 
that a free India might fight on the side of the United J^ationi 
but his appeal was in vain*** 

The circumstances surrounding the Communisu refusal to 
agree to the “Quit India" resolution did them harm among 
the now underground Congressmen The latter felt anger that 
the Communists were safely preaclung a pro-war program while 
their own leaders were motdering in prison for cbetr adroacy 
of India I freedom. TTie Communists weakened position with 
Congreismen was not improved after the release of Candhi fn 
Mat 1914 
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■^e Communists hoped, through flattery, to twn over the 
Mahatma as an ally of their cause Thus at the time of Gandhis 
release, party boss P C Joshi declared 

beloved leader of the greatest patriotic 
or^nisation of our people, the mighty Indian National 
K 'Ve are anxious 

^out his health Every son and daughter of India, 
every patriotic organisation of our land is looking to the 
™ •“ ■' »« tog „ «h,ch 
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dejired to the third query Josht maintained it was a “vile 
charge easy to make but difficult to prose" that Communists 
had assisted the authariues in the arrest of labor leaden to 
the fourth question Joshi flatly and falsely asserted “there is 
no question of our adopting a policy of infiltrating the Con 
gress organisation and to the fifth interrogation Joshi stated 
that The Communist Party decides its own policy as it under 
stands the interests of its own people and of the people of the 
worJd.”n» 

Replying on July SO 1911 Gandhi informed the Red leader 
that according to reports teccned by him the Communists did 
not beliese m God truth and nonviolence and that they were 
opposed to the institutions of marriage and monogamy but 
rather advocated sexual anarchy m ns place that they were 
anti-Congrrss, anti Xhaddar and that they considered htmscU 
and referred to him as the "Rasputin of India But added 
Gandhi m a conciliatory vein Joshi s answer on Communist 
/AM/WAty IMS sMuhtitvy” ro Jtu^ shhough 

the latters answer m regard to the war had failed to convince 
him that it ss-as truly a people s war 
Gandhis reply irked Jodu and he answered the hfahaima in 
the following petulant tone on September 12 19M 

If my own father had written to me what you have 
written 1 would NOT have answered his letter arid would 
have never again gone to meet tirni 1 am writing to you 
because you are the nations Father (and) it will un 
patriotic on my part to get angry widi you even >vhen you 
iniult and humiliate us‘” 

Joshi went on to suggest that Gandhi place his anii-Communm 
file before such seemingly unprejudiced Congress IfaJers as 
Mrs. Arojiiit Naidu G R Rajagopalacharia and Rhulabhai 
Desai so that they might examine itie rote of the Communiiit 
in an objective fashion 

This dare by Jodii was accepted l>y Ganlhl and shortly 
ihereafier a committee under Z>esai was ser up for the purpme 
of providing the Congtevs vtith a tliorough examirution of the 
role of the Communtu Party of India While matctul for this 
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Secretary of the League and the leader of the League in the 
Central Legislative Assembly paid tribute to the Communist 
Party of India for its “ceaseless efforts to convince the Hindu 
masses of the justice of the demand for the rights of self 
determination to Muslims 

On the other hand Muslim League leader Mohammed All 
Jinnah maintained a suspiciously hostile attitude towards the 
Communists In March while addressing a conference of 
the Punjab Muslim Students Federation Jinnah referred scorn 
fully to Red propaganda He held that even though admittedly 
the Communists had won some converts among Muslims in 
the past 

The Mussulman of the last five or seven or ten years 
has dunged and the Communists will not succeed in fool ng 
us Me do not want any flag excepting the League 
flag of Crescent and Star 

Besides it may be noted that m February 19^15 a proposal 
was made that Communisu should be ineligible to hold any 
office in the 5fustim League *** 

The Communisu maintained their usual activity m the 
Indian labor movement during the war years. Their labor 
policy was two-fold to rally labor behind the "peoples war" 
and to ball sabotage and ensure industxul production A jnani 
festation of the Communisu desire to further the fini aim 
was the December 1911 resolution of the Bombay Provincial 
Trade Union Congress which held that "the war which the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain arc jointly wag ng against 
Hitler's fascism can no longer be regarded by the working 
dais or the people of India as an {mperialisi war Com 
munist control ol the A.ITUC. was esidenced as the war pro- 
ceeded in Its plenary ie« ons In Febniary 1912 *•* May 1915 
May 19M’*’ and January 1915 ••• In the May J9I3 insion 
S A. Dinge was elected to the presidency of that organiution 
Besides Communiui were dccied to the sesenty member Central 
Council of the A I T U C. and nine to tJ e twent j -one memJier 
Working Committee of that body*** However thanks to a pro- 
vision requuing a three-fourths inajonty vote to approve mo 
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any circumstances "it* as s»el! as the very posmve anu strike 
attitude of the Anglo-Indian Government the strike movement 
definitely declined during the period from the autumn of 1942 
to the summer of 1945 

Communist influence in the All India Kisan Sabha induced 
it to follow the Soviet line after the outbreak of the Russo- 
German war As soon as that conflict broke out the A I 
officially advocated as mudi help to our (Soviet) Fatherland 
as possible •** and held a big ^vier Day demonsiration on 
July 2 1941 at the Town Hall m CalnilU in which the Soviet 
cause was cxtolfed to the skies*** In addition the Central 
Council of the A 1 K S after lauding "the brave people of the 
Soviet Union who are valiantly meeting the Van hordes" ex 
pressed regret on the mysterious passivity of a section of Indian 
nationalists on this vital issue "*•* 

Dutifully following the Comtnunm line the Executive of 
the All India Kisan Sabha at m Nagpur session of February 
1912 officially resolved 

The entry of the Sosiet Vmon into the svar has iul> 
stantially clianged the significance of the nar for all the 
peoples of the tsorld Tlie Council therefore ha* no 
hrsiution in calling upon Pcasints to align themselves on 
the side of the Allies m waging a relentless war for the final 
extermination of Fascism '•* 

Communist control m the AIK3 was intensified in 1912 
and 1915 by the incarceration of Congress Socialists who stead 
fastly and miliianily opposed ilic British Raj Hence prominent 
Communist leaders of ihe C.PI also !>ecame leaders of the 
A I KA Prominent in iliis category were l_ M S Vamboodri 
pad Sajjad Zaheer and Muraflar Ahmad Other peasants 
leaders such as V G Ranga and Swami Sahajan ahhougti 
they were nonCommumsts nonetheless collaboroaied with the 
CPf in 1912 and J9JS ••* 

Red control of the All India Kiun Sabha in 1913 was roam 
fested It the conterenec o! that body in Bhakan the Punjab 
on April Hih of that year At that session which met under the 
presidency of (he Bengili Comraumit Banlim Mulherjee the 
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common theme o£ all speakers was that the Communist Party 
had saved the people ' from going astray after August 9th 
last”**® Repeated shouts of "long live the Red Army’ and 
prophetically “not only will Russia wm but Hitler will be 
slam,” vere raised by the excited pro-Communist audience*** 
As was the case with the Communist Party itself, the Kisan 
Sabha movement was found in all parts of India, but was 
concentrated in certain areas, notably East Bengal, Andhra 
together with the adjoining Telcngana region of the princely 
state of Hyderabad and East Punjab In these areas, the Com 
munists were very active in the peasants’ movement*** The 
Kisan Sabha movement was also influential in Bihar, the 


Kerala and Tamilnad areas of the Madras Presidency, and the 
United Provinces *•• However, in these latter areas, non Com 
munist elements were dominant in the local organizations In 
line with the Communists’ pro-war policies, peasants’ agitation 
for drasuc land reform and even militant agitation for sub> 
stantial reductions in rent and interest markedly diminished, 
except in those parts of India where the underground Soaalisu 
were active in the peasants’ movement 
Communist control of the AJKS was violently shaken in 
1944 when the previous fellow traveling but non-Gommunm 
leaders of that organization. N G Ranga and Swami Sahajan 
broke with the Communists Ranga’s break with the Com 
munisu had occurred when Gandhi, having been released from 
^ison. informed him that the landlord system should ultimately 
^e abolished and replaced by a system of trusteeship regu- 
lated by the state ’ Impressed by this statement. Ranga pledged 
allegiance to the sull banned Congress and fonook the Com 
munists*** Swami Sahajan broke with the Communists be- 
cause e engal peasant leaden had earned on separaust propa 
ganda. in keeping with the then Communist line J** As a 
result m 1944, the Central Committee of the A I K S instituted 
a three-fourths majority rule on resolutions which would balk 
fu ure Red resolutions.*** and the General Secretary and central 
ott.« of the CommunisKonirolled Bengal Provincial Kisan 
babha was suspended,*** 


Thus the Communists faced 


stem opposition in the year 
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19-15 intheAIK^ the membenhip of which iv’as now 825 000 
as compared to only 285 000 in 1943 
The All India Students Federauon also followed the Red 
line, supporting the Russian but not the Bntish partiapauon 
in the svar from June till December 1911 and in the later 
months at its annual session amidst alleged scenes of tempes 
tuous enthusiasm it passed the resolution of the People s War 
for full support to the Allies by 534 smtes to 9 *•* The pro-Com 
munist students kept up their pro>war agitation during the 
course of the year’** and unlike the case with the peasants 
movement the CPI maintained control of the Students Federa 
uon which claimed a membership of no fewer than 300000 
members in 1915 until the end of the conflicL*** 

The CPI also farmed and dominated oiher front organiza 
lions between 1912 and 1915 Thus Communists dominated the 
Progressive Writen and Artisu Assoaation and the Indian 
Peoples Theatre Association which groups included very many 
of the leading artists and authors of the subcontinent They 
also formed a AVomen t Assoaauon which claimed a member 
ship of 41 000 various •'volunteer* front groups numbering 
some 25 000 adherents and even childrens groups*** The 
Communists also formed a group known as the Fnends of the 
Soviet Union* which did m utmost to extol the Soviet cause 
and to disseminate Red propaganda*** 


Communist propaganda in India between 1912 and 1915 
generally followed the lines laid down in P C. Joshis booklet 
"Forward to Freedom* which appearevi during the former year 
[in the Party Congress of May 1913 the Indian army was 
praised*** and a resolution was passed which urged that (he 
party populame the army as the defender of India*** 

In supporting the war the C-PI ■ propaganda emphasued 
certain features of the conflici Naturally the cause of Soviet 
Russia and the battle of tlie Chinese Cbrnmunista against Japan 
were praises} to the utmost*** In addition the need for a 
Second Front against the Cermatn wat continually demanded 
until It derelopesL*** 
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Furthennorp the Communuu emphatucti ccrum ajpecu of 
the viar elfon to the neglect oC ochcri They particularly ttrcwed 
the food raising (the "grow more food” campaign) and the food 
and cloth rationing programs”* In keeping SMth this Cora 
raunists vcre aciisc m organuing peoples food committees 
and in famine relief vork of various kinds No other group 
ha(d) done more to popularue the gosemment measures in 
this respccct In this campaign Communists performed gen 
jiinely effectne service in ilie famine^ndden areas in Bengal 
and kcrala *®* On the other hand Communists did not scrse 
on proMncial War Front Committees or in Air Raid Pre- 
cautions squads Neither did they propound propaganda in 
support of the war loan program*®* 

The Communists also insisted on the independence of India 
They bitterly decried the “iialeoiate" which existed as a result 
of the breakdown of the Cripps negotiations the “Quit India” 
resolution and the imprisonment of the Congress leaders They 
held that tlie granting of independence to India could break 
the stalemate and*®* a resoluuon to tins effect which iiraul 
taneously demanded the release of the Congress leaders was 
enacted by the First Party Congress”® But this “independence" 
would in no way jeopardue the status of India as an ally of 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union in the great "peoples war" 
Indian Communist propaganda took a crmcal tone towards 
the British between 1942 and 1945 although u had none of the 
venomous charaocr which it had possessed prior to the Soviet 
German phase of the war However sharp sentiments were 
expressed regarding the unwillingness of the Bntish to make 
concessions be)ond those already proposed in the Cnpps pro- 
posals and their consequent failure to ukc steps m granting 
immediate freedom to India In thu connection British Secre- 
tary of State for India Leopold Charles Amery was a frequent 
Urget for cnuasm The latter was charged with being a diehard 
Tory of the worst type who desired to perpetuate Bnush im 
^nahst rule over India *»• In addiuon the Bnush were chided 
by the Communisu for the conunued detention of the leaders of 
the Congress as well as certain Communist leaders.”* Indeed, it 
may be noted that on June 6 1943 Peoples War charged 
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that no fetter tlian 390 Communists had been jailed between 
August 1912 and June 1943, in spite of the legaliauon of the 
Communist Party*** 

The Communists maintained an amicable attitude towards 
the Congress from the summer of 1941 to that of 1945 Joshi 
hailed the deasion of the latter s Working Comramee of De- 
cember 1911 (The Bardoli Resolution) uhich evinced a more 
pro-AlIied disposition on the part of Congress The attitude 
of Nehru which was qualified4y pr&war and pro-United Na 
tions (the qualification being Indian freedom) was particularly 
applauded *** The comrades maintained a pro-Congress posi 
tion until 1915 in spite of the growing feeling against them 
in that body The Communists campaigned ‘ unceasingly" for 
the release of Congress leaders from prison Even Afahatma 
Gandhi became a hero to the Communists and a manifesto of 
the party of 1913 prior to hts release, went so far as to declare 
that the future of the Indian nation depended on whether 
we get Gandhi out or not." On the other hand the Commu 
nists sharply attioied the Congress poiition that India's stand 
in the war was conditioned on the policy of the British govern 
ment in regard to India *** as well as the "Qua India" resolu 
iUon of August 8 1912 Thus on July 18, 1913, ''Peoples Wat" 
held that "it will be suicidal blindness to celebrate August 9ch 
. for August 9th (sic) is not patriotic mobilitaiion but 
treacherous provocation"*** This v»ai naturally in line with 
the CP I *1 pro-war policy 

The attitude of the Communists towards the Muslim League 
represented a startling diange from Uieir earlier attitude to- 
wards that body In the pan they had, as we have observed, 
deemeil the Muslim League as only a "reactionary communal 
organiution" But now, suddenly rvcrjthing was different 
Joshi himself avrned "It would be WTong and unrealitiic to 
dismiss the Muslim league at a 'reactionary communal organi 
ration' It exercises influences over a targe section of Ute Muslim 
population " "Nor " argued Joslit. "is the Muslim I.eaguc alone 
mpomible for lack of communal unity,** for die “policy of the 
Congress leadership also has tome retponsihdit) "*'♦ Joshi ex 
pressed the hope that "progresiire elmemt ' in both I^eagac and 
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Congress ssould make for a nationwide political 0011 / which 
would unite the country behind the war cffort,a»T This unity 
would be brought about if Congress were to concede such 
demands of the Muslim Leag;ue as representation of the 
Central (and) Joint ministries in the provinces*” 

The failure of the League to achieve unity" with Congress 
did not prejudice the former organuation in the Communists 
eyes between 1942 and 1945 Thus the part which the Muslim 
League played m the alleviation of the famine misery was duly 
praised and the independence resolution of the League m 1937 
which spoke of the independence of India in the form of a 
federation of independent sutcs was recalled with favor*” 
The Communists had much to say on the question of re- 
gionalism in the subcontinent on a communal basis Early m 
m 2 Joshi ^sarcastically refeired to ^fr Jmnahs dreamland 
of Pakistan" as a concept which leads nowhere except to 
stalemate and sitting ught"**® The Communist view was of 
fiaally cnunoated in a booklet by Dr G M Adhikan entitled 
Pakistan and Indian National Unity He argued that India 
was inhabited by a considcnble number ol nauonalaies each 
with Its own territory language culture and psychological 
Srotips for example were Smdhis Gujeraus 
and Andhras along with a great many others These several 
nationalities should form sovereign states which would unite 
in a free Indian Umon or Federation but each state would 
base Ae right to secede from u if u so desired »>» The 
princely states would disappear being parcelled out among the 
nw ethnic states. Adhikan held this scheme would satisfy the 
Muslims m that those states in wrhich Muslims were predominant 
would be autonomous with the right of secession if they desired 
to set up independent states «» In Bengal Adhikan suggested 
Jat Muslim Bengalis might form an autonomous state within 
Bcn^l or set up a separate East Bengal state.*** The Punjab 
~uld also be divided into a Muslim (\Vest Punjab) and a Sikh 
Si held Adhikan was su 

TnH K ^ ®l^s”n plan in that it would avoid dividing 
dia arbitrarily into two nations but would give liberty to all 
peoples of the Peninsula.*** 
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The line on the nationaliues as presented by Adhikan was 
disseminated freely by the Communists in their propaganda. 
For example his views t^ere reproduced verbatim in a resolu 
tion of the First Communist Congress sshich also held that the 
Communuts principles in regard to nationalities would lay the 
groundnork for the znuch-desired Congress League unity*** 
There v>as also a tendency on the part of the Communists to 
look with especial favor on the concept of Pakistan for a time 
in spite of Adhikan s critiasm of the narrowly “religious” basis 
of the concept Thus no less important a Communist personage 
than B T Ranadive at a "Pakistan Day" meeting in ^^arch 
1914 averred that the record showed that the League demand 
was a demand for democracy and freedom **** In addition the 
party s General Seaetary Joshi held in an official article in 
Peoples War* of August 29 1944 

Acceptance of Pakistan of course implies a radical re* 
vision of our traditional concept of a united India But 
India vill Uiereby be stronger and not sseaker Independent 
strong and contented Muslim states on our SonhUesiem 
and Norih Eastern borders t*il) constiiute she best defence 
of India hether it be through membership m the common 
union or through treaty relationships sse cannot but base 
the best of relations with them*** 

It may thus be seen that Joshi v>as here returning to the 
original Communist vich as laid dossm by Adhikari that there 
should be not one but two Pakisuns or Muil m nates. 

A further ino<iif)eatton of the Communist view on this ques- 
tion was made by Adhikan himself in his Capaaty of editor 
of the "Peoples War" In the October 1 1914 issue of this 
publication Adhikari asseried that "Jinnah has to gi>e up his 
theory that the Indian Muslims are a Nation” while iimul 
taneouily declaring that “Gandhi hat to give up hit theory that 
Inda IS one nation”*** What should tale place ad led P C. 
Joshi one week later is that the "independent Suces of Pakistan 
and Hindustan" should agree on a common pol cy of “mutual 
ass stance in defence against aggresson and for economic re- 
comiruction "*** Now fn ihit modified line the Indian 
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Communists held that India must remain united for certain 
purposes namely defense and reconstruction but otherwise each 
state would have sole competence over the powers of govern 
raent This nas fairly obvious fence straddling between the 
concept of a united India and one divided into two independent 
countries There is also here a return to the idea that there 
should be but a single Muslim state or Pakistan But to con 
found the confusion on October 29 1944 Joshi writing in the 
rcopie s ^Var emphasized the view that several Muslim na 
tionahties (such as Baluchis and Pathans) desire authnomy- 
for their homelands'* This was m contrast of course to the 
idea that there should be but one or at most two Muslim states 
°un Northwest, the other m the Northeast) Paki 


It 15 evident the comrades were m somewhat of a quandary 
m reprds to just how to deal with the ticklish question of 
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Untouchables but he did criiiaze them for their alleged passive 
attitude in the struggle for Indian freedom*** 

The plan of Adhikari represented the ultimate political plan 
for the future of India of the Communists but for the immediate 
task of tunning the tvar the C.PI advocated a Provisional 
National gotcmmcnt encompassing a “Government of National 
Unit) " This government could not be the monopoly of a single 
party but rather uould dratt in al) political groups which would 
cooperate on the broad common platform for the establishment 
and maintenance of freedom in the subcontinent and effective 
prosecution of the war against the "Fascist aggressorj." TTiis 
was the old line of the united front from above” par-excel 
lence **‘ 

The Commuftisti m line with their pro-war policies put 
forth a moderate economic program which Joshi summed up 
as follows 

Promote a policy of rapid mdustriahiation m order to 
supply the needs of defence and the needs of the masses 
Grant the worken immediate demands ensuring that 
their living conditions are not curtailed 
Grant the demands of the peasants-ihe ameliontion of 
the burden of indebtedness renu and taxes Exercise price 
control in their interest and give generous term of rent 
remission in flood and famincAincken areai.*** 

It may also be noted that the “J^mbay Plan” for Indian 
postwar economic development fabricated by right vving Con 
gress and Liberal elements wras noted by Jovht at a “welcome 
step forward "*** 

The favorable attitude lowardi the Congress and Uie Muslim 
League was not extended by the Communists to the minor 
parties the Congress Socialist (he Forward hloc, whose leader 
S C. Hose fled from India m 1911, iraseled through Afghanistan 
and Russia and became an Axis propagandist until his death in 
a plane crash m August 1915*** and Roy t Radical Demoaals. 
whose policies were not unlike the Communists own line The 
first two groups obviously vccre diupprovetl of Ity the Com 
muniits because they thought the "people* vrar" was an "im 
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penalm" war They were, ihen, (or the Comrauntjts mere 
lackeys for the FascisU «« M N Roy was castigated as a "pohti 
cal adventurer" and a renegade and a spy t^ho through his 
India^n Federation of Labour was guilty of "splitting the working 


Na«-Soviet non aggression pact of August 
23, 1959, marked a renewal of interest on the part of the Soviet 
Coscmment in regards to India On that very date, Stalin 
significantly stated that *it was ridiculous that a few 

hundred British should dominate India "*♦* 

In his official report as Foreign Commissar before that puppet 
parliament, the Supreme Soviet, on October 31, 1939. Molotov, 
referring to the British war effort, averred that ' you cannot give 
the name of a fight for democracy as the unremitting 
nauonal oppression in India •*«« Furthermore in a speech a 
lew days later on November 6th. Molotov bitterly castigated 
colonial oppression" m India*” 

Taking their cue from the Foreign Minister, the Soviet 
press in November. 1939 assailed Brituh rule in India as well 
as right Wing Indians" and dilated verbosely on the allegedly 
growing signs of revolt m India It pictured in lurid terms the 
jwsmon of the benighted Indian pcasanu who groaned under 
the most acute kind of poverty and oppression »« Soviet and 
^mmtem publication, repeatedly stressed the opinion that 
Brilams protestations about the u.bulaiion of Poland and 
SV ‘*eel were mere cant of 

wa, ™ *" fearsome oppression she herself 

was carrying on against the people of India »*« 

*****' pronouncemenu of the Soviet 
193Q whJ* palaver occurred at the end of 

™ “ •t' Sov.,1 Afghan 

and a liitla i fegauon in London denied the report*" 

aSLt. L h f • ^ avetred tn an 

aaoiess to the Supreme Soviet 
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As to the fantastic plans attributed to the Soviet Union 
of a Red Army 'manii on India ’ and the like, they 
are such obvious absurdities that one must completely lose 
his sense to believe such absurd lies**^ 

The negouations bets^ccn Nan Germany and the Soviet 
Union m the fall of 1910, following the fall of France most 
definitely involved India Prior to the signing of the infamous 
Tripartite Pact, of September 27, 1940, between Germany, Italy 
and Japan, high offiaals of the latter country at first con 
sidered and then dropped the idea of having India included 
in a future Japanese sphere of influence*** In an apparent 
effort to bring Soviet Russia into the Axis bloc, on the fol 
lowing October 13th von Ribbcmrop sent a dispatch to Stalm 
asking that the latter send Molotov, his Soviet counterpart to 
Berlin Having arrived m Berlin on November ISth, Molotov 
told Hitler that Soviet Russia might share m the British Em 
pire, "a worldwide estate in bankruptcy Specifically, von 
Ribbenirop informed Nfotoiov that in regards to the Soviet 
share of the spoils 

the focal points in the territorial aspirations of the 
Soviet Union would presumably be ceniered south of tlie 
lemcory of the Soviet Union m the direction of the Indian 
Ocean *»• 

And added the Na« Foreign Minister 

An agreement could also be reached on possible Soviet 
aspirations in the direction of British India, if an under 
standing were reached between the Soviet Union and the 
Tripartite Pact **• 

The Cermans indicated that the 90th meridian of longitude 
Viould sqiarate the Soviet from the Japanese sphere*'* This 
would leave the Indian pxorincc of Assam and a part of East 
Bengal to the Japanese, although ft left most of Tibet and the 
rest of India in the Soviet sphere. 

The Nam then produced for Molotov's pcruMl a “Draft 
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Agreement bettveen the nstioni ol the Triparute Agreement 
and the Soviet Union \\hich vtotild have made the Soviet Union 
an Axis partner It contametl lv*o secret protocols. Tlie first 
dealt with the parcelling out of the Old ^\orld and held m 
Us fourth point that "the Soviet Union declares that its tern 
tonal aspirations center South of the national territory of the 
Soviet Union in the direction of die Indian Ocean" Hence it 
repealed von Ribbentrops proposal*** 

On noting the Draft Agreement" Molotov declared that he 
was very interested in it but he could not talc a definite sund 
at this time since he did not kno»» the opinions of Stalin "**‘ 
On Molotovs return to Moscow Stalm and his associates 
thoroughly discussed the planned alliance of Communism and 
Fascism On November 25 IWO Moloiov handed a note to 
German Ambassador von Schulenberg v*hich demanded of Ccr 
rMny as the price for Russian accession to the Axis alliance 
that Germn troops be withdrawn from Finland that Bulgaria 
and Turley be placed in the Russian sphere of influence and 

provided that the area south of Baium and Balu m 
he general direction of the Persian Gulf is recognited as 
the center of the aspirations of the Soviet Union *»* 


Hiller must base become furious when miclligence of the 
Soviet reply reached h m for only one month Ulcr the Fuhrer 
himself sent top secret Dueaive No 21 which called upon the 
German armed forces to be prepared to crush Russia in a 
quick c^pagn •*»« But ignorant of the Fuhrer s decision the 
ovie overnraent demanded of the German ambassador on 
January 17 1941 that hts govcmmcni answer the Soviets note 
of the previous November 2ath*« This indicates that the 
Soviets were still interested m the prospect of semng control 
oi India and lu borderland. The Nazi Govemmeni repled 
evasively to the Soviet note »• Five months later it launched 
Operat on Batbarossa " 

*u desperate war effort 
that It had little interest in Ind« between 1941 and 1945 as 

years represented only one thing-an important base of supplies 
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to her from the other United Nations It that India might 
better sene as a base that the hjemlin through the C.PGB 
demanded the Indian Communisu to follow their pro-war line 
Tjpial of the attitude the Soviet held towards India during 
this tsar period Has that of a statement in the official organ 
of the Soviet Academy of 5aen«s, '\VoTld Economics and 
World Politia/’ of August 1, J94S which urged India to 
mobilize all her resources to meet the “immediate danger of 
imasion" {presumably from Japan) and which falsely asserted 
that the Indian people were "bctximing more and more eager 
to participate in the war" so that, correspondingly, the ante 
war influence of Gandhi was waning**® 

The Soviet press was highly sensitive of criticism of Russia 
which appeared m certain segmenu of the Indian press during 
the war years Thus the official Russian organ. “^Var and the 
Working Class" viciously aiucked in insulting language, van 
ous articles in the Indian press which otticited eenam facets 
of Soviet policy in the past and present For example, artieles 
in the Indian press which ctiticued Soviet policy m Poland 
and Northern Iran came in for brutal censure*" 

It may also be noted that during the earlier part of Russia t 
conflict with Germany, the Soviets had nothing to tay about 
the independence of India per se However, m the Apnl 15. 
1W5 issue of “War and the Working Class" the chief Soviet 
expert on India. A M Dyakov, stated with approval that “the 
mam scniom of Indian society are uniting more and more 
closely for the struggle for India's independence. "*•» After the 
failure of the Simla conference*** from June 25ili to July Hih, 
1915 in which the V’lcrroy conferred with Indian leaden Gandhi. 
Jinnah and Afaulana Abul Kalam Arad. President of the Con 
gress. Dyakov opined that Viceroy Lord \Vavell s 

proposals were very limited in character and imolvrtl 
only a few and seemingly by no mnnv far rcachinfr changes 
fn the smicture of the executive organs of the fndian 
Covemmen! 

In addition observed Dyakov. the proposal! had the "in 
hcient defect . of consuiuiing the (Viceroy's) Council on 
lines of religious communiiies rather than of polieical parties "**• 
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Thus as ihc Second World War neared lu end, the Sovjcu 
through this spadesman >\ere eridencing that there would soon 
be greater Soviet interest in India *<* 


During the first ts\o yean of the war, when the Soviet Union 
was deemed a sirtual nonbelligerent ally of Nan Germany, 
there was a ceruin amount of nervous apprehension concerning 
the security of India's Northurest Fronuer on the pan of 
Britons and Americans *” In the spring of 1910 the British press 
significantly spoke of declarations of loyalty on the part of 
ceruin tribesmen of the Northwest Frontier through whose 
territory a potential Soviet force might conduct an advance 
In some of these declarations the determination "to resist any 
threat of Russian invasion" was affirmed *•» But Anglo-Saxon 
apprehensions were allayed by "Operation Barbarossa" 

<o"cJusion of the Anglo-Soviet agreement of July 12, 
1911 according to which the two nations agreed to assist each 
other in the war against Germany and to conclude no separate 
peace with the Uiier.«* was followed by the extension of the 
Bnush Indian railway syitem to the Penian town of Zahidan 
from which place Allied goods were sent aaoss Iran to the 
Soviet frontier ”0 


Anglo-Soviet wartime coopetaUon was manifested in respect 
to ihe internal affairs of Iran {where Soviet inHuence had for 
several years past been meager) and Afghanisun. as well as 
m the transport of war goods to the embattled Soviet forces. 
The two nauons had collaborated m their uhimau in respect 
to Iran of August 25, IWI, which claimed that Germans were 
caring on dangerous intrigues in Iran and had joined together 
in the occupation of the country «» Bnum and Russia also 
rolhborated m the division of Persia into three rones, a northern 
r oviet zone, a southern or Bnush zone, and an intermediate 
zone m which the Iranians were to mainuin autonomy*” 
AnglcvSoviei relation, were likewise harmonious m Afghan, 
losi ‘be Sovieu whose influence there between 1929 and 
1941 had markedly declined.*” were compelled to enter the 
K h parallel British and Soviet notes to 

eman e ihe ouster of German and lulian nationals 
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Realizing their land would Iilely luve to endure the same 
foreign occupation as that of Iran in event of non-compliance, 
the Afghan government saw (it to honor the request so that some 
300 German and Italian nationals were forthwith deported 
Formal Afghan neutrality in the war was reaffirmed by King 
Mohammed 21ahir Shah in July, 19^2 and as the tide of 
battle shifted thereafter to the side of the United Nations 
Afghanistan became even friendlier to Britain and the Soviet 
Union aliVe However, Afghanistan did not become a be] 
ligerent on the Allied side but JDainmined a policy of benevo- 
lent neutrality towards it 

It may be noted that tn relation to the northern borderland 
of Sinkiang Soviet influence there remained powerful until 
the fateful summer of 19(1 However, as a result of Soviet 
military reverses in the early phases of the "Great Patnotic 
War" with Germany, Russian influence in Chinese Turkestan 
perceptibly declined and Governor Ma Sheng Shi tsai who had 
been a virtual Soviet puppet was able to assert his authority and 
sirauiuneously to place this territory under the over-all control 
of the Nationahit Government.*^* Although towards the end of 
the war the Soviets were able to use their wartime influence 
with the Nationalist Government to effect the removal of Ma 
Sheng who had. from tbeir standpoint betrayed them they 
had lost control of Kaihmir's northern borderland 

The Soviets were unable to gam influence in India s border- 
land of Tibet m the yean of the Second \Vorld War 


Deeply preoccupied in their struggle for freedom and m 
communal questions, there was little interest in the Soviet 
Union on the part of non-Communist Induns lieiween the 
summer o( 1939 and that of 1911 Nor. for that matter, was 
there a great deal of opinion expressed in regard to the activi 
ties of the Indian Communists nor of Communism as an idco) 
ogy Howev-er Mahatma Candhi reiterated his former view 
that he diupproved of the “violent" element inhermi m Com 
munism particularly In connection with the liberation of In 
dia*’* and that he could not subscribe to the Communni 
philosophy per se’*» On the other hand Sir Rabindranath 
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Tagore continued to manifest a fnendly interest in the Russian 
experiment Even in his deathbed message of 1911 the great 
Bengali poet referred to the unsparing energy v,hich Russia 
has tried to fight disease and illiteracy and succeeded in steadily 
liquidating ignorance and poverty ''*•* 

Jasvaharlal Nehru also continued to maintain his interest in 
the Soviet Union and Marxism between 1939 and 1911 He 
admitted that it had been a “shock" to him that SoMct Russia 
had concluded its "non aggression" pact with Germany on 
August 23 1939 and had follosied this up in the succeeding 
month with an invasion of Eastern Roland in September 1939 
However he expressed the opinion that there was not going 
to be in the future any "real alliance" between Russia and 
Germany *•* 

Nehru also retained his favorable attitude towards Marxism 
at this time On September 29 1939 he noted that botli Marxism 
and Leninism were theories which explained roan* poverty 
and the waj-s in which the latter might be terminated.*** In 
a much bolder fashion on March 8 1910 Nehru held that 
for his own part he would like to see a "sKialist economy" 
established throughout India and that he even believed that 
the Soviet form of government Vuh certain variations and 
adaptations suiied to India might fit m here " for held Nehru 
he bel eved that the Soviet system was compatible with de- 
mocracy Hov ever the Pandit indicated that the Soviet system 
should not be introduced into India for some time for other 
wise there would be terrible conflicts "*** 

^ The attack on Russia by Gemuny aroused genuine interest 
and sympathy for the Soviet Union*** on the part of many 
Indian non-Communists Few example seventy leading intel 
leciuals of Bengal Province led by the well known scientist 
if ? FRSC extended their support to Russia a 

land wh ch they held had aiuined great “moral and material 
a^i^ements and which had evinced fnendsh p for the people 
of the East"«s Subsequently a demand was voiced m the 
Indian press that an envoy from Russia be allowed to come to 
India It was pointed out that both the United States and 
China had sent semi-offiaal envoys to India and that the Soviet 
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Union had actually sent an envoy to Australia "Why then 
should not such an envoy be sent to India as wdl?”*** 

The question of the Soviet Union m relation to Indian 
freedom came up m the fateful summer of 19-12 On July 31st 
R H Parker a European member of the Indian Qjuncil of 
State suggested that Gandhi and other members of the Congress 
Working Committee should meet with Premier Joseph Sialm 
as well as Generalissimo Qiiang KaisheM*^ an interesting 
albeit abortive suggestion On the same day Gandhi specifically 
declared that he would not "be appeased mto a political truce" 
if the Soviet Union along with the United States and China 
would guarantee fulfiJlmeni of Britain s pledge to free India 
after the termination of the war*** 

The disinterested attitude on the part of the Soviet Union 
towards India between 19(1 and 1915 moked not a little imta 
tion from Indian Nationalists Thus the official historian of 
the National Congress noted that the only book on India 
published in the Soviet Union in 1913 «ias pro-British "It was 
as it the Russians deoded to gate at India through British 
eyes "ss* 

By contrast Nehru maintained a favorable view toward 
Russia After his release from prison m December 1911 he 
took a pTO-United Nations position and vai largely responsible 
for the pro-Allied and pro^Sovict position encompassed in the 
Bardoli Resolution at that time**^ Early in 1912 he believed 
that with the intensification of the war resulting from tiie 
Japanese mvasfon of Burma there should be a direct relation 
ship of cooperaiion betneen India and the Soviet Uniort*** At 
this time he publicly declared his admiration for the Soviets. 
Speaking at Lucknow on February 22 1912 the Pandit stated 
Our proWemi in India to-day are the ume as thoie that 
faced Russia some yean ago and they can be solved m the 
same manner in which the Russians solved theirs. We should 
draw a lesson from she U.S SR. fn the way of induttrlalisa 
lion and educating our rouniry*** 

Nehru went on to hold llial the Soviets had been able to 
wiihsund ihe San horde* only beouie Russia had been free 
and because the Soviet economic structure had a very strong 
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foundation He concluded bj holding that India and Russia, 
together with China, should, at a not distant date be bound 
m closer ties of amity than had hitherto been the case in view 
of the fact that these lands possessed much in common and that 
their problems to a great extent were similar*** 

Nehru also evinced a favorable view towards Soviet Russia 
in his “Autobiography* which appeared in 1912 and his Dis- 
covery of India written in prison between 1912 and 1945 In 
the former volume, Nehru held that with all her blunden 
Russia had triumphed over enormous difficulties, and had 
made giant strides towards a new order*** In the latter work, 
Nehru complimented the Soviets for their brave and tenacious 
battle against the Nazu »»» held that the Russians were a new 
rejuvenated and reviulized people which, m spite of wartime 
devastation, possessed tremendous potential *»• and speafical 
ly praised the Soviets* naiionaliues* policy *»* He implied Rus 
sia would not be aggressive after the war because she would 
^ busy m repairing the war wrought devastauon within her 
frontiers*** However, Nehru reitnated bis view that there had 
been developments in Russia m recent years which had come 
as a shock to many of that country s old admirers,*** and 
that m following a national policy Russia had confounded 
her sympathuen *** 

In both works Nehru praised Marxism as an ideology but in 
IS later work he held he disliked the regimentation implied 
m Marxism and the lack of ethics also implied m that 
ideology*®! 

In both volumes Nehru bitterly aiucked India s Communists 
or aving vilified Gandhi and the Congress, for their abuse 
” attempt to explain the meaning of Commu 

nism for the fact they were absolutely divorced from as 
weU M Ignorant of the basic traditions of India and for the 
Indian Communisu. the worlds history began 


T indicated that in the days to come Pandit 

Jar thru in spite of his theoretical sympathy for social 
Ind« ^ Communist Party of 


3 



OIAPTER EIGHT 


Indian Communism on tlie Eve 
of Independence 

The years from 1945 to 1917 represented a tune of turmod 
in India The yearning of Indian Nationaluu for freedom 
boiled over in near msurreaions in Calcutta in November 
1945 and in Bombay the following February * Recognizing 
the dangers inherent m the situation and honestly evidencing 
sympathy for Indian national aspirations Labour rnme Minister 
Clement Attlee announeed on February 19 1916 that a Cabinet 
Mission headed by Lord Pethwtek Lawrence Secretary of State 
for India and Sir Stafford Cripps would visit India and en 
deavor to work out a plan which would be satisfactory to the 
national aspirations of Indians m general and to the specific 
Wishes of the National Congress and the Muslim League m 
particular* The Mission which arrived in India on hfarch 24 
1916 failed to reconcile differences between the Congreu which 
demanded a strong Central Indian government and the League 
which although abandoning lu desire for Pakisun demanded 
an Indian fetlemion wjih a central gorernment possnsing little 
authority* Endeavoring to break the impasse on May 16 1916 
the Cabinet Mission presented its own plan which provided 
that in 3 free Ind a the central government would mainum 
control in the ficMs of (ore gn atfairs, delense and communlca 
tions but would leave all other powers of government to the 
provinces and lo two infermediate “ticn“ of govemment, one 
for Muslim Ind a (ibe Northwest and Nonheast) and the other 
for nonMutlitn India* Optiimsuc hopes that a united, free 
India would come Into being under this plan were dashed 
when the Xfuihm I.eague late m July 1916 denounced the 
2U 
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Cabinet Mission’s Plan as umsorkable and called anew for a 
free Pakistan ® The setting up m September, 1946 of an "in 
terim government by whiiJi the Viceroy’s Council took on an 
all Indian complexion with Nehru serving as a virtual Prime 
Minister under the over all supervision of the Viceroy, the con 
vcning of a Constituent Assembly, elected the previous June 
in December, 1946 and the mediation efforts of the British 
did not heal the irreconcilable Congress League division « Final 
ly, on February 4, 1947 Attlee informed the House of Commons 
that a * transference of power to the Indians vould take place 
not later than June, 1948 4 Galvanized into action by this 
declaration Lord Mountbatten. the successor to Lord Wavell 


as Governor General, early m 1947, did bis utmost to reconalc 
the Congress and League to participate together m a single 
Indian dominion His efforts were m vain ® Consequently, on 
June 3, 1947 in a broadcast to the peoples of India, Mount 
batten indicated that the sulxonunent v.ou1d be granted free 
dom shortly on the basis of two independent dominions, Pata 
Stan which would include the predominantly Muslim popu 
lated area of Western and Norihsmtern India (including the 
western part of the Punjab) and East Bengal, and the Indian 
^lon, which would compnse the balance of British India » 
The native sutes would be given the right to accede’ to either 
ominion or even to become independent, but in practice owing 
to e small size and lack of resources of most of them, inde- 
^ndence wa^s out of the quesuon >» In line with this "Mount 
atten Plan, India and Pakistan became free dominions with 
British Commonwealth of Nations on August 15. 1947 
This freedom for the Muslims and the non Muslims in the 
eninsu a was not paid without a price Communal rioting in 
Calcutta and elsewhere, ensuing from the Muslim League’s 
Cabinet Mission's Plan, lead to the deaths 
01 14000 and the wounding of many thousands more m the 
period between August, 1946 and February. 1947 »» 


Co®“«msts paid the penalty for their non support of 
^ “>• conorrnrf 

portent of Congress sentiment was expressed by Nehru short 
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ly after hjs release from pnson in June 1W5 On the 22nd of 
^ai month he affirmed in an interviev, 

The Communists mused the chance of a life-titne in India 
during the last cko or three years They i ould have made 
themselves an enormously powerful party if they had func- 
tioned somesshat different At a critical moment in Jndias 
history it was difficult to be neutral but they went to tlie 
other side They may be tight but the approach was 

"Tong 1* 

On the following July 8th the Pandit asserted of the Com 
munisis that 

having opposed the general trend of the national 
movement they have created a barrier betssecn themselves 
and Indian nationalism which greatly lessens their influence 
outside their own sphere** 

Anti-Communisi senumenu in the Congress were brought 
out all the more at a result of the disclosure on August 29 
1945 of the report of the committee headed by BhuUbhai 
Oeui which had imesugated the CPI as a result of the 
Candhi Joshi correspondence The report contended tfiat "it 
does appear that the views and attitude of the Communiit 
Party after the 9th August (1942) have been to carry on propa 
ganda contrary to the views and policy of the Congress"** 
In addition at this lime Tvehru made it clear that in his 
opinion Communists should not hold office m the National 
Congress *• 

On September 2 1945 an anii-Communht not took, place 
in Hombay and on the following day it was announced that 
the Execuuie Committee of the ItomLay Provincial Congress 
liad expelled four Communist memben of that committee on 
the grounds that “they base opposed almoic every ofifctal 
measure of the Congress" “they do not bel eve in nonviolence 
as a creed or policy “ and above afl “ificy refused to obey the 
Congress" resolution to “Quit India" of August 8 1912.** The 
ousied Commumsu felt highly aggrieved at these proceedings 
and compUined that they had been removed not by any "con 
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Crete and specific chafes" but only by * a vague and speaous 
one, a contenoon manifestly contradictory to the facts 
Also in September, 1W5, the Congress Committee appointed 
a committee consisting of Pandit Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel and 
Govind B Pant to examine the charges of indisupline on the 
part of the Communists towards the Congress « Furthermore, 
a leading member of Congress, the historian of the body, Pat 
tabhi Sitaramayya m a meeting castigated the Communists in 
the following terms 


Russia IS knoclcmg at our doors and is hardly forty miles 
roin our frontier If the Russians should invade the country 
—an this IS not a fantastic proposition— on whose side will 
these Communists of India light? Will they side with their 
or w>th their Father country 
01 their idea? This eccentric party whose centre of gravity 
IS t,emngrad whose head, is, howeser, in the Himalayas, 

IS a dangerous party to be redioned with >» 

Cons''" Worling Commute, 
^ iw.** * charge sheet prepared by the above-mentioned 

Communist members of the 
AU India Congress Committee (A ICC) demanding of them 
why duaplmary action should not be taken against them for 
opposiuon to Congress poliaes and programs since the 
In h ” Moreover, in the course of an A I C C meet 

ing held later in the month of September. 1945 m Bombay, a 
number of Congress speaken lashed out at the Indian Com 
an,! , a‘«'tude towards the 1942 struggle 

A K support of the war "When a Communist leader, Dr 
^hraf. himself a member of the A I C C . tried to speak, he 
hn<iii J"“ng Congressmen So great was the 

j “t this ume that the latter were 

oav.hr, ^ intended to bum the A I C C 

pavilion m a kind of -Reichstag fire*** 

Aware that expulsion from the Congress was likely to come 
mun..??““"‘“ ^ boss P c Joshi called upon all Com 

^Sr«, except the Communist 
e AJCC, agaimt whom disciplinary acuon was 
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pending In a statement m this onnecUon issued on October 
5 1945 the Red General Secretary censured the Congress for 
raising its arms against our ^oung Party which consistently 
defended it (Congress) against impcnahst slander at home and 
abroad , 

Meanwhile in October 1945 the AICC went on record 
in opposing to Communists the right to hold posiuons^ 
responsibility within the Congress” In addition on October 
23rd of that year Nehru delivered a sharp atuck on the Indian 
Communists The cause of Communism and the name of Russia 
base suffered most at the hands of the Communist Party of 
India averred the Pandit Alluding to the anti patriotic role 
played by the Communists he added 


men lakhs (tens of thousands) of Indians staked 
all for the country s ause the Conununim were m the i> 
posite camp which cannot be forgotten The 
associates the Communist Patty with Russia and 
nism But actions of the Cooimumst Party of India have 
prejudiced both Russia and Communism 

Furthermore Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel the right wmg leader 
of Congress known as the slcdgcharomcr of that body ordered 
the expulsion of Communisu from various provinaal Confess 
organiiaiions** Bitterly venting his feelings at this latest tur 
of events Joshi asserted with acerbity 

Inimd ot oHcrmg J oonowe pl>n lor Irnlirn 
Ihty (Iht A I C.C.) have coinmillrf Ihe Congtnr lo “ 
o( action that will only fonher divide and 
Irccdotn (0,CC5 In Ihc imme oI ihc -"■•r ^ ' 

they ate telnung to boild a united Itonl for 
Indian freedom. ** 

Adding that "out patty cannot patiently heat tiandeti ag^t 
ttwll totaled ad i.itwnn,- and 'out patty cannot peml. 
iliell to be chained and gagged by a leadenhip ■'“y 
our freedom movement to the rocks Joshi justi i 
Communist line of asking mcmliers of the Commumit party 
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who were also members of Congress to resign from the latter 
organization in addition the Communists purported to an 
swer the charges presented against them in a bombastii^ blus- 
tering book in two volumes put out by Joshi on November 27, 
1945 entitled “The Communist Reply to the Congress ^Vorking 
Committee This work didactically justified in its entirety the 
devious course of the Communist Party line for the past several 
years took an aggressively hostile altitude towards the Congress 
for daring to take measures against the CPI and contended 
the CPI was in complete accord with Indias national in 
terests** while the Congress was diametrically opposed to those 
interests 

Needless to say the Congress was angered at the impertinence 
of the Communists On December 13 1945 meeting at Cal 
cutta the Congress Working Committee confirmed the ex 
pulsion of all Communists from ihc A I C C and gave strict 
orders that in the future no Communist could held office in 
the Congress on the national or provincial level The basis 
for this action of the ^Vorking Committee was a four thousand 
word report of the special sutxommittee of that body con 
listing of Nehru Patel and Pant which dealt with the role 
the Communists had played in India since the founding of 
iheir party In addition a charge sheet was drawn up by the 
special sub-committee which recommended the expulsion of 
Communists from the All India Congress Committee” 

In tracing the growth of the CPI the report noted that 
before 1936 the Communists had characterized the Congress 
as a mere reactionary body *® It noted that the Communists 
friendly to the Congress between 1936 and 
there had been much friction between 
' and the Congress It remarked that between 

1939 and 1941 the Communisu had opposed the Congress for 
launching individual civil disobedience rather than a mass 
struggle »» 


The report was particularly amwned with Communist ac 
VI y etween 1941 and 1945 It noted than in propounding their 
uemands for Indian participation m the war there were actual 
conflicts in public meetings especially m Andhra in which 
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the Comniunists employed ■Hriolence' to bolster their view and 
It also commented upon the Communists' vilification of the 
Congress for the August 8, 1912 lesolutioa and the "disturb- 
ances” svhich follossed The report maintained 

At a tune when the country hus passing; through a reign 
of terror and the Congress uas involved m a life and death 
struggle, no organisation allied with the Congress, could 
Without committing serious outrage to the ordinary tenets 
of discipline, indulge in such hostile activities** 

As for the Communisu blustering ‘Reply,* of November 
27, 19-15. the sulxommitiees report curtly commented 

Hardly any attempt has been made m it to meet the 
charges nor is there a word of regret in it. The iigna 
tones hate throughout pleaded jusufication and attacked 
the fundamental policy of the Congress m unmistakable 
terms Their explanation is umamount to a tirade against 
the Congress ** 

The ‘ charge sheet m stem terms called upon the Com 
munms on the A ICC who then numbered only eight mem 
bers to explain their course and 'to show cause why such 
action (their expulsion from the A I CC) should not be taken 
against you"** 

Tlir truculent Communiii} refused to juiiify their course 
before the Congress so the AVorking Committees decision of 
December 13, 1915 became final On their own volition the 
Communists saw to it that none of their members remained 
in or entered the Congress The rupture bets^cen the National 
Congress and the C.r I endured in apitc of sentiment expressed 
by Indian Communisu and particularly by their British Com 
muniit menion that a reconciliation between the two bodies 
s*-ai feaiibJe as w-ell at desirable** As a reiuh of the rupture 
Communist influenced organuations such as the A.I K.S and 
the A I T U C. came fn for a definite measure of centure by the 
Congress at this time '* 

\\ e have seen that the Communists had been able to ao^uirc 
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a measure of influence within the ranks of the Muslim League 
in the years 1942 to 1945 However in 1945 and 1946 the leaders 
of the Uagtie Afohammed Ali Jinnah and Liaquat Ah Khan 
launched a purge of Communuts within their orgamration 
and OTphatically disavowed Communist support in all forms 
The Anglo-Indian authorities likewise had reason to take a 
more jaundiced view towards the Communists than during the 
later war years in view of the latter’s policy of fomenting stnkes 
riots and peasants upnsings Thus on January 14 1 947 a 
sweeping search was made of the offices of the C PJ and of 
or^nuaiions influenced by the Communists such as the All 
ndian Kisan Sabha the Students Federation and the Friends 
of Ae Soviet Union « The bulk of the raids were earned out 
om ay the seat of Indian Communism but raids were also 
conducted a^mst provincial headquarters of the Communist 
IJZ *" cities as Madras Lahore 

Cawnpore and Delhi In several instances 
doeuniMfV* ** carrying out of seiiures of 

*"rv various kinds Among those appre- 

Novemh^ having been changed on 

STb o' ■>.« Aio BiLnad. 

MuU^jee and Abdullah Ra»<»,l A numbee of Cooimon... 

wholf suerulonslf .puueted The 

beine ded o"‘" ** '•'‘ng ransacked Residential rooms are 
hSKr^ogb i.'^'"" o' J”l» '■"0 been 

t.cwL',"T‘‘“,'' o' '‘o ■" ""O been the 

si , d porportedi, dimlosed die eonlerts ot 

InoJT o o' Army headquarters 

Army shoi 1H Asylum r^rding methods the Indian 

;^:So,j;eT„™„ms,.«" -"'otomeolmg 

Do°°.en'.T7, " "" • obrnt mentor R. Palme 

Dot, sen, , telegram to P.ndt, Nelm. m ht. capaett, ot Vice- 
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President (m effect. Prime Minister) of the Interim Gosemment 
protesting the raids, demanding release of the imprisoned Com 
mumsts, and the return of the seued documents Dutt's su 
perior, C P G B boss, Harty Pollitt, sent a similar message to 
Lord PethwicL Lawrence Nehru replied that the raids on the 
Indian Communists 

took place without the knowledge or authority of die 
Ministers and were due to police action m connection with 
the inscstigation of a case instituted against a nevispaper 
in Bombay^* 

This statement which would seem to indicate the British 
were solely responsible for the raids, elicited a sceptical re- 
ception in ceruin sections of the non-Communist Indian press, 
and It was freely alleged that Sardar Patel, the Home Minister 
of the Interim Gosernment and leader of ihe right wing Con 
gressmcn. was the man who ordered the raids 
The raids in January. 1917 did not tenmnate die anti 
Communist activities of the authorities. In Madras Presidency 
under the auspices of the energetic Congms provincial prime 
minister. Premier Prakasam a drasuc “public ufety* ordinance 
Stas enacted b) which persons could be arrested and detained 
Without bait, without charges being presented and without ap- 
peal 'except to the arresting agents." As a consequence, some 
200 Communist leaders throughout the Presidency were ar 
rested between February and April. 1917 ** Contemporaneouil)’, 
early in 1917. drastic action was underuken by the authorities 
against Communiii inspired stakes, notably in the Bombay area 
which action was featured by what the Communists claimed 
was a “bloody slaughtet^ of the workrn ** 

In spue of the repression increasingly directed against them 
and their activities between Auguit of 191^ and that of 1947, 
the Communists, of course, did their utmost to augment their 
influence in the turbulent subcontinent. Their policy during 
tins period insxilved two facets— the one, continuance of their 
hne of a “National From” with patriotic Indun groups, and 
thus maintenance of an ostensibly friendly attitude losvardi the 
Congress and the Muslim League— the other a militant cam 
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paign of mass agitation, not exdudtng violence, ostensibly for In 
dian independence Thu latter facet invohed the resumpuon of 
a marled and sharp atutude against authonty in genera! which 
contrasted ivith the mild and wellbehased conduct of the 
Communisu from IWl till the end of the war The ness Red 
line favored striles, dcmonsirauons, riots and esen peasant 
uprisings which manifestly invited the repression against the 
Communists just noted. 

"^e first significant manifestatian of the new Communist 
^hey occurred during the antiBnush riots in Calcutta m 

ov ember, 1945 There the Communists did their utmost to 
incite worlers to shout "get out-ofjndia." 'get out of Asia." 
and to tale to the barricades and theT^so fostered a general 
Jin e of public service emplojees m that oty dunng this 
unguinary affair in which forty persons were slain and o\er 
w«c wounded. Although this viriual insurrection was 
jupressed the Communisu were pleased in that they had ap- 
parently enhanced their influence among the masses of Bengal 
as a result of the riots.” 


^^e Communists next transferred their attention to Bombay 
iney wCTc acme m nou there m connecuon with Independence 
26 IW6) At that lime dashes 
w ». Communisu and Congress elcmcnu in 

Which the former were stoned and their headquarters set afire 
wim damage amounting to 100000 rupees according to Com 
P ’* estimates.** But the greatest subversixe activity for the 
„ unjsu Ms in connection with the Bombay sailors' “mu 
February I9ih to 23rd of 1916 This “striTc 
narni . ^ Tj *>1 ihe low pay (especially as com 

ram jailors) and poor living conditions of the sea 

revfti.tt** thing the Communisu needed to arouse 

taroTt Jenumenu m the Bombay area Communist agi 

seiint 9 * among the 20000 "itriling" sailors who had 
them -I * Bombay harbor and they encouraged 

?nd Zmdahad- (Long l.sc the Resolution!) 

^at^ie ra^“^ Impenalum" and to hoist Red flags' 

ement was not exclusisely Communist, however, 
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was indicated by the fact that Congress and League flags were 
also raised by the stniang seamen 

The Communists on shore, in the meantime, endeavored to 
stir up the masses mto a frenzy Heeding their call, on the 
following day, some 200000 workers struck and riotous meet 
mgs and demonstrations were carried on in the streets But 
on February 22nd, the Brimh-directed police and military struck 
back vigorously, engaging in a * bloody battle ' of several hours’ 
duration with the demonstrating workers and students. In the 
meantime the strike of sailors spread to other naval seaports 
of India notably Madras Viragapaiam and Karachi and there 
were likewise lympaihetic strikes and demonstrations in such 
inland cities as Madura and Tnchmopoly ** 

By February 22nd 1916 the Congress high command real 
ited that matters were getting out of hand As a consequence, 
hasty consultations took place betsseen noubte Congress leaders 
Gandhi Nehru and Patel on one hand and the Anglo-Indian 
authorities on the other As a result the Congress through 
Patel appealed to the sailors* strike committee to desist from 
the mutiny and therefore the strike committee, which was 
on the whole dominated by non-Communisi elements, gave m 
Slating ‘we surrender to India and not to Britain,” a reference 
to the fact that it was the Congress (and also the Muslim 
League’s) appeal and not British pressure which ended the 
mutiny 

The attitude of the Congress and the League towards the 
strike in endeasonng to quench the flames of a potentially 
violent revolution throughout India, manifestly ame in for 
bitter condemnation by the Communists** but it abo drew 
the acknowledgement that, as of die winter of 1916, faith in 
the leaders of the League and Congress among the masses . 
was still great"** 

That the "mutiny” of the sailors and the attendant violent 
strikes and demonstrations were of Communist inspiration 
ratlier than that of responsible Indian organizations, the Con 
grest and the I.eague. was indicated by Prime Minister Attlee 
when he declared m the House o{ Cammom on Febniary 22, 
1916 that 
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the Congress has officially disclaimed participation 
in the mutiny, but left wing elements and CommumsU are 
trying to work up sympathy** 

for the mutinous seamen, 

^mmunists were also active in other riots and clashes in 
n la early in 1946 notably a hartal (complete stoppage of 
work) in Delhi on hfarch 8. 1916 during tJie course of which 
the T^own Hall was set on f.re.»* a “rnuuny' by Gurhka 
(Nepalese) soldiers m the Dchra Dun area of Bengal** and 
armed clashes and riots in Southern India early in April, 1946 
At the same time, the Communists, to the limit of their 
® program dunng the first half of 

ISH6 All types and categories of Indian labor were involved, 
textile, chermcal. and machine tool workers in Calcutta, textile 
worken m Da^. and rail workers m various parts of India 
partiapanu of the great strike move 
quarter of 1946, there were no 
580000 participated** TTie 
192 ?wh ihen iweeptng India was the most violent since 
19« when again Communists had been most active** 
baT^a! on as the year 1946 proceeded Bom 

strlt«h?,^ industrial 

^ ^ ‘^5 virtually cut off from the 

wo kl ^ Po*taI and telegraph strikes Even white collar 
“ Bombay bank clerks walked out and police 
aI^H of India *« 

out & * V ‘ ”''"‘*** through 

an unnrp ' H which 1,787.000 workers participated, 

an unprecedented amount of labor unrest «» ^ t' 

°' »e«-l lira pirty, the Ind,.n 

Sirr .T”"""" I“'“7 -< ■"K.ng .mkes ,hd 

• Ut” u^e K'P™™....ve .tnke. at 

Sow Madh" IT'"’ ■» P'“”“> 

Eto™ ioTV'" '"'Xe,. Ld .Ute 

w7l/"„ eSo S', I"<l=od. the year 1SH7 

wa. a. no.ewotdty tot ttrtke. m Imi„, „ had been dte pte.tou. 
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year, an aAnowledgement of the Communuis’ influence in the 
working class movement ** 

This influence of the Communists’ had been largely oc 
casioned by iheir continued domiiunce which had now become 
outright control of the AITUC., by far the most important 
of All Indian labor federations, the ’ Royist Indian Federation 
of Labour, having very heavily lost groun± Moreover, certain 
small unions set up by pro-Congrcss elements had not been sue 
cessful *» 

As a result in the spring of IW7, the Congress leadership 
determined to break the Communists near monopoly in the 
labor field. At an important meeting of the leaders of the 
Interim Government, Home Minister Patel pointed out that 
Communists were fomenting strikes throughout India and that 
they had even succeeded in establishing pockets "m every 
Goemment organisation” !t was high time their activities 
were terminated The way this could best be done would be to 
establish a more effective Congress<ontro11ed conservative labor 
movement on an All Indian scale ** As a result, an All Indian 
trade union federauon known as the Indian Kauonal TYade 
Union Congress (IJ^TUC) was inaugurated m May 1947 
under the nominal leadership of Acharya Knpalam, the bitterly 
anti-Communisf President of the Congress with the behind the 
scenes leadership remaining with Pate) 

A further blow was struck against the Communist position 
in the trade union movement when other anti-Communm ele* 
menu, predominantly Socialists, subsequently founded m 19-18 
another all Indian labor assoaation known as the Hind Mardoor 
Sabha (Indian iJibour Attoattion) •• Since many of the vnioni 
together with their memberships ^at had been affiliated with 
the AITUC. joined the new labor federations, the Commu 
nuts, on the eve of freedom and partition of the subcontinent 
now faced roost strenuous coinpciuion in the labor movement 
instead of the virtual monopoly they had possessed when the 
AI T U C. dominated the labor scene *• 

The Communists were also active in stirring up the Indian 
peasantry between (he suenznen of 1915 and 1917 In Sntuh 
India they were paruculatly active in the rural areas of East 
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Bengal, where Communist-eontrolled peasant unions demanded 
peremptorily that landlords lower the rents by one third (hence 
the name of the movement, “Tebhaga,’* one third part) Other 
areas of Communist activity in the kisan sabha movement were 
in various parts of the Madras Presidency, particularly in 
Andhra, m the United Provinces, and in the rural regions of 
the Bombay Presidency where Communists were particularly 
interested in carrying on propaganda among the Vanls. a small 
nationality of "wretched peasants and debtors ' However, from 
1945 to 1947 Congress and Socialist peasant leagues were rising 
to challenge the power of the Communist influenced All India 


Ktsan Sabha, and their influence did much to retard the growth 
of the Communists in the countryside 
The Communists were busier than ever in the native states 
of India in the year 1946 in both the industrial and agrarian 
spheres of these still feudal territories In the industrial sphere, 
in the latter pan of 1946, no fewer than 25,009 textile workers 
struck in Hyderabad and hfysore and a palm leaf weaven’ 
smkc in Travancore state and neighboring areas involved some 
190,000 workers in November, 1946’* 

But It was in the agrarian areas of the princely staies-they 
were after all, fundamenully rural regions-lhal the Coramu 
nists made their greatest gams and brought about the greatest 
amount of noting and virtual rebellion Hyderabad was an 
especially important area of Communist agitation The situa 
tion in that princely state in regard to land tenure presented 
a particularly unpleasant picture, for that stale was the domain 
of exd-mely wealthy landlords-42 per cent of the land was 
owned by only 110 landlords-and the Nuam himself, as the 
leading landlord of the state owned no fewer that 8,014 square 
miles of tOTitory. the rents of which brought tor him an annual 
income of 60 million rupees’* Little wonder, then, that he 
was d«mrf to be one of the (it not the) wealthiest men in the 
orld. By contrast, the peasantry of Hyderabad lived in ex 
ueme squalor and misery which was intensified m the mid 
lor les by conditions of drou^t and famine Taking advanuge 
.k' Communists m 1946 took command of one 

the leading popular organuations in Hyderabad (founded m 
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1912) known as the Andhra Conference, which represented the 
Telcgu speaking peasantry of the state and which numbered 
some 100000 persons in the summer of 1W6^* This Comaiu 
nisKontrolled organization organued the peasants into ‘village 
committees which made stem demands on the landoHmers, in 
sisting that unpaid labor service to the latter, known as ‘ begar,” 
be abolished and that land which had recently been acquired 
by landlords should be returned forthwith to the peasants 
\Vhen the landlords refused to yield to the demands the Com 
munist led peasants rose up in rebellion, seized the landlords’ 
lands and divided them up among thcmsehes, although, oddly 
enough they permuted the landowners to retain about 100 to 
200 acres for their onn use The center of this peasants’ in 
surrection was m the Nalgonda and Warangal distncu of the 
Telengana region, in eastern Hyderabad’* 

Infuriated by these evenu the Nizam hurled some 4 000 
troops into the disaffected areas and a considerable number 
were slam as a result of clashes between the peasants and the 
troops In addition, some 2000 persons were arrested So serious 
had (he situation become that Lord Auchinleck, the Com 
mander m Chief of the Anglo-Indian army arrived m Hyderabad 
m December, to assist in the quelling of the rural rebellion ” 
Hyderabad then remained relatively quiet until August. 1917. 

Another instance m which the ruler's troops had to be called 
out to suppress Communist agitation occurred m Travancore 
where the Maharajahs forces towards the end of 19-16 were 
called out to suppress an alleged ‘'Communist uprising”’* 

The Communists also became active m an important way 
for the fsni time m the highly strategic stale of Kashmir, 
located just south of the High Pamir tcmiory of the Soviet 
l/nion. With only a thin wisp of Afghan temtory lying between 
them We have noted that in 1931 there was a peasants’ re 
licllion m Kashmir, and out of ibis revolt emergetl an organjza 
tion known as the ”Naiional Conference” During ihe ’ihinies 
this body in spite of the Muslim faith of its followers (Kashmir 
is alxiut 90 per cent Muslim in faith), maintained a friendly 
relationship wiih the National Congress rather than with the 
\fiiitim Lngue Up to 1946. the Kaslimiri National Conference 
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was dominated by relatively conservative “boui^ois" elements 
which maintained a certain affinity with right wing Congress 
circles However, in 1946 the Communists began infiltrating 
the National Conference They and other leftists within it 
demanded in the spring of 1946 the removal of the Maharajah 
and the establishment of a democratic republican government 
and an extensive land reform program The aroused ruler 
on May 20, 1946, firmly supprnsed the movement, not with- 
out some bloodshed, and arrested its leaders, in spite of the 
desperate efforts of the * battle committees" of this Communist 
infiltrated organization •* 

Communists were also active even in very small states be 
ti^ccn 1945 and 1947, for example in the tiny state of Tehn 
Gahrwal in the Central Himalayas** They also earned on an 
agitation among various pnmiuve tribal peoples of India ** 

The Communists also did their best to infiltrate the States’ 
Peoples' Association, a body representing the people of the 
various princely states Publicity was given this movement in 
m meeting in Gwalior between April 19th to 29th, 1947 at 
which approval was registered for the introduction of demo- 
CTatic government in the states and the election of states’ dele- 
gates to the Legislative Assembly by popular vote and not by 
appointment by the rulers •» 

As might have been expected, the Communisu were as busy 
as ever in the students’ movement. In its Nagpur session in 
1946, the All India Students’ Federation passed the usual num 
ber of proCommunisc resolutions •« However, the Communists 
encountered powerful opposition in the students’ movement in 
1947 They admitted that even in their hitherto exclusive pre- 
sme. the All India Students Federation itself, ' pro-Congress 
elements had attained a ’strong mnuence" over that body 
Besides, other non-Coramunut students’ bodies, first the Stu 
denu Congress and then the National Union of Students arose 
to challenge the position of the All India Studenu’ Fcdera 
tion Thus the Communists became virtually "isolated . . .^on 
the students’ front."** It may also be noted that the authorities 
o several colleges and umvcnitics were commencing to dismiss 
Communist and proCommunisi students. This was hardly un 
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natural in view of the part whidt studenu had played in various 
Red inspired strikes and demoiistratioru »® 

The Communists also sutlered a reverse m the organized 
womens movement when their influence in the Alt India 
^Vomen s Conference waned and that organization came to be 
controlled by non-Communist elementf*t 

On October 12 1915 party boss P C Joshi announced that 
the Indian Communists would contest the elections of pro- 
vincial legislatures to be held between November 1915 and 
April 1946 It was indicated that m those constituenaes m 
which the C.P1 did not put up its own candidates it would 
support Congress candidates in the general constituencies and 
Muslim League candidates in special Muslim constituencies •» 
Tlie Communists put forward a limited number of candidates 
in agricultural regions where they had attained inHuence such 
as in Bengal and Madras Provinces The Communists charged 
that in the areas in which the Communists stood a chance to 
win seats the Congress formed a bloc with small ultra-con 
servattve parties such as the Jusuce and non Brahmin parties 
of the Madras area and even with the Hindu Mahasabha m 
the case of Bengal ** 

In spue of the coalitions against them the Communists 
elected nine deputies to various provincial assemblies and 
amassed a vote of nearly 700 000 •• a figure somewhat over ten 
times that of the then claimed card-carrying membership of 
the C.PI of 60000** The Communncs evtneed strength in 
Andhra but otherwise their showing must have been disappoint 
Ing to their leaden In the workers list in ipiie of their control 
of the then virtual trade union federation monopoly, the 
A I T U C the Communiju received only 28 S per cent of the 
votes whereas the Congress (including Congress Socialists) re- 
ceived 65.2 per cenl of ihe vote In the village areas the Com 
munists secured 17 3 per cent of the vote as compared to the 
76 7 per cent received by the Congress a better performance 
In view of the much greater number of peasants than wwkert 
among the Indian masses.** Of course the number of scau 
gamed by the Communists was infinitesimal as compared to the 
vole amassed by the League in Muslim r^ons and electoral 
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list! and Congress voting povver in non Islamic areas** 

The Communists made no senous attempt to enter the elec 
tions for the Central Legislauve Assembly held at the same time 
as the provinaal election, nor for the elections to the Consutu 
ent Assembly held in June, 19^6, both o£ these elections being 
held under the terms of the consutution of 1919, (in contrast to 
the provincial which operated under the more liberalized pro- 
visions of that of 1935) which provided for an exceedingly 
narrow electorate However, in the latter case, among the few 
seats for which they contested, the comrades gained a single 
victory— they elected a delegate from Bengal •* 


The Communist party line during the period from 1915 to 
1947 was elaborately put forth in the election manifestoes of 
the party in the elections to the provincial legislatures and for 
the Constituent Assembly In these roanifestoes it was insisted 
upon, in no uncertain terms, that ‘Indian must not fight 
Indian," rather Indians must stand united in a ’ United Freedom 
Front,' •* against British impenalism, and recognize that it 
has always been the policy of the British to mamtam a "divide 
and rule policy,' a policy which was now being manifested by 
their new diabolical plan of slavery" namely “to divide 
India into a Hindu majority Dominion and a Muslim Do- 
minion.” a plan which had been revealed in the Cnpps Pro- 
posals of 1942 and the Wavell offer of the summer of 1945 »* 
Realizing this therefore, all good Indians must spurn all British 
overtures and “no freedom loving Indian party should seek a 
unilateral settlement with the British Government ' 

The political planks of the Communist platform as revealed 
by the eleaoral manifestoes involved 

Immediate declaration of Indian independence by the 
British Government. 

Transfer of power to a real All India Constituent As 
sembly which will draft the terms of the ‘Quit India 
treaty or to face the united struggle of all Indian peoples •* 

Thu All Indian Consutuent Assembly would be elected by 
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seventeen smaller constituent assemblies of a like number of 
states these states being precticaced upon ethnic considerations 
following the lines of the plan laid down a few years previously 
by Dr Adhikan The states constituent assemblies which were 
to be elected by universal adult franchise' would be the only 
sovereign instrumentalities tn India and consequently, then 
“the delegates of the All India Constituent Assembly shall have 
no more authority than that of plenipotentiaries ’ *• The con 
stituent assemblies of the states would possess "the unfettered 
right to decide upon their mutual relations within an inde- 
pendent India As for the right of any Indian sute to secede, 
the manifestoes did not speaficaliy confirm such a right, but 
neither did they deny il**® As regards the disputed provinces 
of the Punjab and Bengal, the manifestoes followed Adhikan 
m favoring the partition of the former on communal lines 
that IS between Muslims in the western part of the province 
and the Sikhs m the eastern but unlike the plan of the editor 
of Peoples Age," held that Bengal must remain a united 
province As for princely India the manifestoes made it clear 
that the party stood for absolute $eIf<Ietermination and adult 
franchise for the peoples of the princely stales, and also looked 
forward to the "final liquidation" of the "Prineely agents’' of 
the British”* 

The Communist manifestoes held that their program of free 
homelands in a free India"*®* met the banc desires of the 
League and the Congress alike for 

(he League is free to plead for and get a separate 
sovereign Feiieration of Muslim majority areas living in 
fnendly alliance with a sovereign Federation of Hindu 
majority areas, but not inside a common Indian Union.*®* 

while on Uie other hand "the Congress is free to plead for and 
to get a Federal Indian Union based on autonomous but not 
sovereign units."*** 

Lvidencing the leftward turn of the party in economic mat 
ten the election manifestoes of the Communist pany attacied 
not only the "Dniish rulers" "but Indian capitalists as well" 
It was charged that they had assumed die role of "profiteers" 
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and ‘ black marketeers during the war, that they had "cheated ’ 
and exploited Indian labor, that they were planning to make 
deals with the British capitalists which were entirely contrary 
to the interests of the peoples of India,*®^ and that these ' lovers 
of their own riches and bloodsuckers of their own people" were 
‘getting inside" India’s chief political organizations, the Na 
tional Congress and the Muslim League "to ensure their in 
terests n ould be safe when popular Ministries came to power 
Hence, in consideration of these arcumstances and in view of 
the ‘unprecedented postwar industrial crisis" which was ira 
pending 


It will be a crime against our country’s future to 
lease India’s economy m the hands of Indian capitalists 
not only in a free India but even for one single day 
longer ‘o* ® 


Consequently, the Communist manifestoes stridently demanded 
the 'nationalisation of all key industries like chemicals, iron 
and steel and coal mines ’ and dominating state control over 
other branches of industry, as well as pushing forward with a 
program of industnaliration As an immediate step m the in 
dustrial field it was advocated that a popular Indian govern 
meni should 


seize all British capital, planutions. industrial con 
cerns, (and) mercantile firais in view of the British Govern 
ments refusal to part with India’s sterling balances 

As further measures to be undertaken by such an Indian 
government, a complete cndle to the grave’’ social secunty 
pro^m was demanded”* as were such immediate measures 
as the confiscation ol the 'illegal nches of the war profiteers." 
tsu • ns” reserve fund of the profiteer capital 

A like radical tone was taken in regard to Indian agriculture 
in the Communist election platforms The misery of the peas- 
anu in serf villages" was alluded to^rs* and there was a vigorous 
advocacy of the following agrarian program 
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(1) Abolition of landlordinn, nationalisation of land, re- 
distribution of land to make the uneconomic holdings 
of the poor peasants into consolidated economic hold 
ings and to make largescale co-operative farming 
possible 

(2) Usury to be banned All agricultural credit through 
co-operative sales basis*** 

(5) Private trade m peoples food banned,*** 

The manifestoes of the Communist Party abo made special 
appeals to cerain categories of the population, lor example, 
"to Afoihers and Sisters “*** to tlie Youth **• and to the 'Trce- 
dom loving intelligentsia "*** 

Following the same tine which w'as taken in the election 
platforms of the C P f spokesmen of that party and their men 
ton in the British Communist Party raked the impenalists 
over the coals for not quitting India” at once and without 
qualifications*** They were charged with pitting Hindus and 
Muslims against each other, so that Britain might thereby retain 
her control over India. For example, in a political tract entitled 
"For the Final Bid to Power,” General Secretary Joshi sue 
cinctly stated 

Their aim is simple enough they have no intention u> 
let fndia regain her independence Their strategy is equally 
traditional to play one Indian party against another And 
they hope (his way to scay on (op m India *** 

Joshi charged that Uie British were further endeavoring to 
maintain the division of India, in that they insisted that the 
representatives of the Princes participate in the Indian con 
stitution making body so as (o bring about the creation of a 
British-controned puppet princely States Dominion*** 

Ttie British were once again the recipients of traditional 
Communist chatges— for example they were deliberately ihvnrt 
mg the development of Indian induslty,*** and some new ones 
—for example they were purposely starving the Indans for 
news of the outside world as well as literally >*‘ The Com 
munists also held India was as much as ever subjected to the 
thralldom of Drilish capital.*** 
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In view of this sentiment it u only natural that much was 
made over nationalist anti Bntuh noting most notably the 
strike or mutiny” of the Bombay sailors in February 19-16’** 
On the other hand however Bntuh attempts to grant satis- 
faction to Indian national aspirations were greeted with hoots 
of derision from the Indian comrades and their British men 
tors Thus referring to the Cabinet Mission Plan R Palme 
Dutt held that The Constitutional Plan of 1916’’ was only 
a very slight step foruard complamed that by it the Con 
stuuent Assembly s\a$ not to be elected by universal suffrage 
but in an undemocratic way" immended that the plan parti 
tioned India into four rones one Hindu two Muslim and one 
for the Princes and argued that the proposed interim govern 
mcnt would only “be a reconstituted Viceroys Council leaving 
the Governor General with "overriding powers"’** In brief the 
whole Cabinet Missions Plan for Dutt was nothing more than 
an attempt to establish an alliance between the British "im 
perialists and the upper-class leadership m India and as 
such was analogous to deals made between British and Indian 
capital su '** 


Anti British sentiments on the part of Communists both in 
n la and m England applied to Conservative and Labour 
Governments alike Early in August 1945 Joshi bitterly assailed 
the policy of Churdiill and Amery in connection with the 
imla conversations earlier in the summer of that year charging 
that they wanted the deadlock in India to continue and 
attacked the Tory Government for retaining the ban” on Con 
gress activities and keeping the remaining prisoners in jail "’** 
or a time an amicable atuiude towards the new Labour 
inistry of Clement Attlee was held by the Communists m the 
Wief It would favor an immediate Quit India" policy >»’ 
owcver with the failure of that government to grant immediate 
independence to India and with the onset of the “cold war" 
T semblance of fnendlmess by the Communists to the 

Atuee Cabinet disappeared and the Labourites were branded 
w venom as had been the case 

*’’’ “’y predecessors '** However this notwithstanding 
the CP I handed the Labour Government s Cabinet Mission 
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prior to the announcement by the latter of iU Constitutional 
Plan of 1946 a memorandum of that party demanding that 
independence and sovereignty be granted India based on the 
Communist plans noted above The Cabinet Mission ignored 
the Communists proposals and this all the more contributed 
to their animus against the cabinet of Clement Attlee 
The formation of the Interim Government in September 
1916 drew no applause from the Indian Communists Thus an 
editorial m People s Age categorically remarked The present 
Interim Government is meant to be a tool m the hands of the 
Imperialists >*♦ In addition the enactment of a number of 
acts on both the national and provincial level ameliorating 
the position of the Indian s»orker notably the Factories Amend 
mem Act of April 1946 and the Workmens Compensation 
Acts of 1946 and 1947 as enacted by the Central Indian Govern 
ment and such provincial measures as the Bombay Industrial 
'Relations Act of 1946 ssere either hooted at or passed over in 
silence by the Communists’** In the yean 1946 and 1947 
government in India for the Communists still dominated by 
imperialism could do no good 
As might have been expected the Communisu v.cre no more 
charitable to the Nfountlratten Plan than they had been to the 
Cabinet Missions Plan Indeed they had characterized the 
British Governmencs formal notifrcadon in Februaiy 1917 of 
their desire to leave India not later than June 1949 as an 
imperialist manoeuvre intended to strengthen the rule of Eng 
land m India only by changing its form”>»* And when the 
Mountbattcn Plan was announceil early in June 1947 the 
Central Committee of the C.P f made the wrathful assertion 
that this plan **does not give India real independence but is 
the culmination of a double-faced imperial policy Tlie party s 
resolution on this tub/ecc aifded 

The strategy of British impcnativm is to exploit all weak 
nesses In our national and socul life and forge new alliances 
with princes landlords and Imban big business to be able 
to control through them U e Indun state of the future and 
also India s economy ’** 
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*’csolution called upon the leaden o£ the Congress to 
implement an anti imperialist and democratic policy’ and 
assured them of the most complete cooperation of the Com- 
munist Party in this task »»« In addition, at about the same time, 
the Communist Party s Central Committee spoke svith particular 
acerbity against the partition of Bengal and the Punjab, which 
as^ted above, they had formerly been inclined to favor «• 
The Communists were now openly hostile to the Indian 
bourgeoisie It was claimed that Indian 'big capitalists have 
strengthened their position and piled up big profits from the 
War as a result of ' war financed contracts, shortages and high 
prices, inflation and ihe black market ’ «« It was also mam 
tamed that Indian capiulists had foreseen the possibility that 
in the post war era there would be a ’Veakenmg of British 
imperialism and also a possibility for them of ‘playing on" 
rivalry between American capital which was held to be pene- 
traiing into India, and the hitherto dominant British capital. 

capiuluts would be able to undertake 
profiuble industrial development Emphasis was placed on 
of an especially 

oligarAial natur^as instanced by the many firms controlled by 
T fr T"'* ‘Through these firms, it w« 

a^ed. a handful of individuals dominated the enure economic 
life of India a, far as native Indian capital wa, concemed.H« 
thfr witers assailed with acerbity 

P^fn •'»«l“«»blc division of land in the 

Ma«ni’ "■herem Communist influence among the 

S'nSn m out m this 

l»urg=oi!« >"<1 

m their * *' ‘t surpniiitg Uiat the Communists maintained 

i •1'' 

V T” ’ ■■■“« classes 

(especially i„ the ease ol landlods the Leaeuel slaved a vetv 

™di°"he,r'°'^ “ “S’”"'""’ Nonetheless m keeping 

«t „ ’S"'”' ""P' d" 'Sy might 

yet m the fntute be able to tid.Itraut tnto these bod.es, L 
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Communists rtminsd sttmmgly relatively amicable attitudes 
tuuard them, thus largely maintaining the tactm of united 
front from above " Thus Joshi in ho pamphlet. Tot the Final 
Bid for Power” declared of the Congress that 

^^e are one with the Congress in demanding immediate 
transfer of power from the Bnush Government 

and of the Muslim League 

lie are one nith the League in making a demand on 
the bans of lelMetermination among Indian peoples 

A. for both the Congress and the League taken together the 
then leader o£ India t Commumtu averred lhat “tve ™P“ 
Congresi and the League a. a younger membre o ? 

reipeets the elder members and he acknowledged that it o 
the .rresistible utge lot freedom m the Congress and 
League that is our apital. too **® ... u .u- 

However, a measure of mtirism was f”' , 

for the leading bodies of ihe still undivided subeonlment 
Reletting to ihe Congresi Jothi conlended that 

die Cuugreii demand fur liansfeti of power eomb.nrf 
wnh It. reluml lo eateud .. and share dial 
ludiau peoples, ... demand lot " ‘“T 

oalion. wiihoo. s.moll.neoo.ly .he S 

lead 11 sleaigli. lo seeking a 

Ent.ih Government and to lighting other Indian parties 

A. .he wime ..me Joih. held d... the very 
Coogrei. iliell made for die -seoar.ao.im of .1. lodm ^1 
and he made .. clear lhat -we do no, loppor. Coopen refon 
to apply .elfslelermmauoo (of .he s.r.oo, nadonaliliin) in on 

owo’^^pol.l.eal lo.o.e-. Jodn mlieiied Co'’P~ " 

negoualion. with .he Bt.inh Co.eromen. and 'n » ""5 
enSavoriog lo leek ‘a onila.erel 'e™'. 

sideralion of other Indian elemenii. whid l„a,ne 

pohe, »• In ..Id.., on. Ihe leader of die GP I erilieiied leading 
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Congressmen for demagogy” in relation to their self praise m 
connection svith the Quit India resolution of August 8 1942 
and with their denunciation of the Communists for the latter s 
course of condua at that tune **• 

Joshi also had words of cntiosm for the Muslim League 
Hence his assertion that 

the demand of the League for the partition of the 
country in order to be able to win sovereignty for Muslim 
majority homelands males it also seel a unilateral settle- 
ment with the British Govcrninent The League fails 
to see the simple truth Why should the imperialist power 
that denies sclf-detemmiation to India as a whole agree to 
unilateral self-determination for the Muslims’**® 

Furthermore Joshi held the Indian Communist Party does 
not 


support the League when it demands unjust bound 
anes like six provinces or in lu demand foe partition as 
the only guarantee of sovereignty for ^fus1lm majority home 
lands *<* 

Wholehearted support was registered by India s Communists 
for the National Conference Patty of Kashmir Sympathetic 
attention teas also given by the Communist press to its leader 
Sheikh Abdullah in his trial following the suppression of his 
movement in May 1946 His ensuing three years prison sentence 
made him a quasi martyr in the eyes of the Communists who 
as we have noted had infiltrated into his organitalion **’ Some 
sympathy was also registered by the Communists for the cause 
of the erstwhile leader of the “Red ShirU Abdul Chaffer 
Khan in the North West Frontier Province who opposed the 
Muslim League although they did not go all out in support 
of the frontier Gandhis demands for the creation ol an 
independent “Pathamstan”*** 

The Communists mamtained thete hosiil ty to the Soculists 
and Radical Democrats or “Royiits” on the left and the Hindu 
\fahasabha and the Rashtnya Swayamsewak Sangh (R S S ) on 
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the right In regard to the Soaalists, who were splitting away 
from the Ckingress altogether and were presenting a bold pro- 
gram of radical and economic rehabilitation based on the 
nationalization of industries and drastic land reform they 
were most consistently and bitterly attacked in the 'Pravda” 
of Indian Communism, the "Peoples Age” m a regular column 
entitled “^VTiere Stands the Left?" This column consistently 
castigated the alleged Socialist appeasement” of the right wing 
of the Congress.*** As for M N Roy and his Radical Democratic 
political party and his labor organization, the Indian Federa 
tion of Labour, the quondam follower of Lenin and his organiza 
tions were regarded more with contempt than with outright 
animosity *•• 

As for the R.S.S Dange declared tliat it was the purpose of 
the Communists to ‘demolish” the influence of that extremist 
communal organiution **^ It may also be noted that the Forward 
Bloc, under a new leader, Sarat Chandra Bose, brother of the 
late Netaji, (leader) Subhas Chandra Bose, attempted to make 
a political comeback under the name of the Socialist Republic 
Party This party threatened to steal the Communists' thunder, 
for It spake of setting up ‘Soaalist Republics” based on 
"hnguiiiic* lines**' However, the party made little progress 
and was generally ignored by the Communists 

Between August 1915 and August of 19^17, Communist propa 
ganda was blared forth, not only by "People’s Age” but also 
by leading "central* Indian languages papers printed in Bom 
bay as well as by a number of journals located m the several 
provinces of India ”• In spue of all this propaganda, howeser, 
it IS evident that the Communists were, by and large, in an 
inferior position on August 15 19^17, as compared to that wrhich 
they had held at the close of the Second World \\ ar 


In contrast to the war years, the Soviets manifested a note- 
worthy interest in India betwrecn August, 1915, and August. 
1917 A harbinger of the new Soviet interest came in the "New 
Times" of January I. I91C sn which the Soviet spokesman on 
India, Dj-akov, attacked the lUlcnmui on India of Attlee and 
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Vicfroy Lord Wavell of September 19 1915 ai rwterationJ 
of the "proposal! made by the Churchill government in 1912 
through Sir Stalford Cnpps."*** The announcement ol elec 
lions m India to central and provincial legislative bodies was 
jeered at by Dyabov on the ground of the narrow electorates 
involved and for the reason tliat they s«ere based upon com 
munal lists bhich "cannot but aggravate Hindu Muslim ant 
mositics and hamper agreement betsvcen the Vational Congress 
and the Muslim League"*** Dyakov also asuiled the then use 
of Indian troops m Indonesia and Indo-China as parts of 
Bnush Imperial contingenu in support of the Dutch and French 
respectively *** 

Follossing the line set by Dyakov a Soviet radio commentator 
named Mikhail Mikhailov broadcast from Moscow on March 
22 1915 a sesere CTUicism of the Indian elections uTathfully 
charging that less than one per cent of the Indian people were 
able to vote for represenutives to the Central Legislative As- 
sembly (as compart to only 14 per cent in the case of the 
provincial legislatures) and Mikhailov tied this in uith the 
alleged designs ol elemenis m Dricain to instigate war against 
the Soviet Union"*** 

Due note uas taken in the Soviet press ol the tumults m 
Calcutta and Bombay and the naval "mutiny" m the latter 
city respectively in November 1915 and Febniary 1946 **‘ and 
It was claimed that it was these events which "compelled the 
British Government to hasten lU decision" of furthering Indian 
freedom through the d spatch of the Cabinet Mission *•» It 
may be noted however that when the plans to send that mission 
in February 1916 were announced the Soviet press remained 
significantly silent However when that Mission produced 
Its Plan of May 16 1916 and it appeared that it would become 
the basis for a fret and united (albeit decentralued India) the 
Soviet press was compelled to comment Thus another Soviet 
"expert" on India named Boris Izakov declared in Prasda" 
on July 15 1916 in reference to the Cabinet Miuion Plan 

Behind the velvet curuin m India the people are de- 
manding the independence which has been repeatedly prom 
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ised The British Governnient mission dispatched to 
India came with a plan treating ail possible questions but 
the basic one the withdrawal of British troops from India 
Divide and rule is one of the most common methods be 
hind this curtain 

The term vehct curtain was manifestly a Russian retort to 
the term iron curtain’* already in vogue in the West. 

In addition Dyakov averred 

It should be remembered that the declaration began by 
rejecting the hfustim Leagues demand for the division of 
India into Hindustan and Pakistan but went on to say that 
the British govcmmeni shares the fean of the Muslims that 
in a united India they run ihe risk of being overwhelmed 
by the Hindu majority This assertion which has no real 
facts to warrant it was a scarcely concealed move to continue 
Uie fight for Pakistan and to fan Hindu Muslim enmity '** 

And in to doing it served as a signal for the fratncidal blood 
shed that IS going on m India to this day 
The formation of the Interim Government m September 
1916 also received a sour reception m Moscow Writing m 
“Pravda" on October 21 1946 Dpkov sharply censored this 
new government in India Its formation he contended was 
simply a maneuver by the “imperialisis " and it was wholly 
unfounded optimism to consider that the creation of the new 
government is any guarantee of the granting of independence 
to India "‘t# In a subsequent article in “New Times” Dyakov 
charged that the British desirous of mainuming control m 
India hindered Hindu Muslim negotiations in the autumn of 
19-16 Besides he contended an effort was made to “thwart 
the viork of the newly^lected Indian Constituent Assembly 
by the statement of the 

British Covemmeni that no constitution framed with 
out participation of ihe Muslim League would be ac 
cepted 

It may also be noted that during ^e course of (he year 1916 
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attention was frequently drawn liy Soviet writers to the con 
ditions of famine whi^ beset India as vtell as the severe 
poverty of the masses That the British as well as the upper 
classes were lespotisihle for all thi* was of course clearly mdi 
cated u* 

In the meantime what the Soviets deemed as a “tool of 
imperialism the Interim Government on its part was gen 
uinely anxious to establish relations with the Soviet Union 
In his broadcast to the Indian people on assuming a post lanta 
mount to the Prime Ministership m the Interim Government, 
on September 7 1946 Pandit Nehru declared that India sent 
her greetings to the United States of America and significant 
]y added 

To that other great nation of the modem world the 
Soviet Union which also canted a vast responsibility for 
shaping world events we send greetings They are our 
neighbours in Asia and mevisabty we shall have so under 
take many common usks and have much to do with each 
other”* 

In a press conference held on the following September 26th 
the Pandit stated that his Interim Covernment would like to 
have the same type of diplomatic relations with Russia as it 
already had with she United States and China but" added 
Nehru 


for the moment we have none and we have to explore 
investigate and then establish it after consultation with 
the Soviet Government 

It may also be noted that id this news conference Nehru 
gave an exposition of that policy variously termed “neutral 
ism or independence which since that time has characterized 
Indian policy m relation to the cold war Hence he stated 
that 


in the sphere of fore^n affairs India still follows an 
independent policy keeping away from the power politics 
of groups aligned one against die other”* 
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and at the same time he indicated that India might be directly 
opposed to Great Britain in future international conferences 
As to lndo>Russian relations Nehru followed up his state- 
ments by uking action to bring them about He sent a message 
to V Krishna Menon, then Secretary of the India League in 
London to get into contact with Soviet Foreign Minister V M 
Molotov, then in Pans for the Peace Conference dealing with 
the European Axis Satellites Menon was an apt choice for 
dealing with the Communists for he had frequently contnbuted 
to Communist publications notably the ‘ Labour Xfonihly,” and 
was affiliated with the extreme left wing of the Bntish Labour 
party Indeed, an Indian spokesman actually declared that 
Pandit Nehru selected Mr Menon on a secret mission to Mr 
Molotov because of his Communist background "‘rt ,ub- 
scqucntly revealed by Nehru to the Central Legislative Assembly 
on November 12. 1946, Menon, who worked in an ‘honourary 
capaaty only, but with his traveling expenses being paid, 
brought Molotov a personal letter from Nehru himself The 
conversations turned on the establishment of Indo-Ruisian 
diplomatic relations 

Hosseser, it may be noted that at the time the conversations 
"ere held, on September 28. 19-16 Menon denied that they 
had any ‘significance"”* The conversations also made little 
impression in ^^oscow In his “Prasda" article of October 21, 
1916, Dyakov gave scant coverage to the Menon Molotov meet 
mg but iniiead quoted the Soviet Foreign Miniiter’i public 
declaration on the role of India at the Pans Peace Conference 
which was to the effect 

We might have expected more objecuve voting on the 
pan of India but v»e have been confronted again vnth the 
impossible iituaCion Hherem the Indian delegation simply 
fultilh Its colonial obligation to vote m accordance with 
Uie will of another couniry-.accoTding to the will of Great 
Britain ••• 

And to this Dyakov added that at this conference, "the Indian 
delegation conducted itself as a loyal vaual of British im 
perialism"'** 
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Ho\»ever, an event which definitely made for improsenient 
m lndoRu»ian relaiioiw occufied at the end ot October, 1910 
At the meeting of the United Nations General Assembly in 
New York, the Soviet Union and its satellites support^ a 
resolution censuring the Union of South Africa for her dis- 
crimination against Indians resident there The Sosiet Deputy 
Yoreign Minister, Andrti Vyshinsky was especially eloquent in 
his attack on the discrimination of Indians in South Africa and 
he spoke knowingly of “actual ghettos for Indians there hfore 
over, on October 30th, Foreign Minister Molotov himself made 
a speech in which he vigorously support^ the Indian position *** 
On the other hand. Great Biium supported the case of South 
Africa The resolution condemning South Africa was approved 
by a vote of 32 to 15 with 7 abstentions so that it was the vote 
of Russia and her five satellites (including the then satellite 
kugoslavia) which made possible the necessary two-thirds vote 
ot approval (ot the resolution The resolution was not bind 
ing of course, and South Africa has continued to oppress her 
Indian minority to the present day but it was of moral signifi 
cance, and the fact that it was Russian votes which won the day 
was not lost to the Indian delegation at the United Nations 
nor at New Delhi >«♦ Indeed a (ew months later. Pandit Nehru 
m hii capacity as Vice President of the Indian Interim Govern 
ment sent a formal letter to Foreign Minister Molotov, thanking 
him for the support rendered to the Indian delegation at the 
General Assembly session during the discussion of the persecu 
tion of the Indian population in South Africa 
Pandit Nehru was therefore well-disposed towards the Rus- 
sians when he was questioned on November 12 19-16 in the 
Central Legislative Assembly on the Menon Molotov meeting 
by various League members Nehru, as we have noted, revealed 
the •friendly’' character of the conversations and when asked 
whether Menon had Communist views and was therefore the 
right person to negotiate for India, the Pandit boldly replied 

I myself hold Coitimurusi views on a great many matters"'** 
The Soviets (as contrasted with the domestic Indian Com 
munists) became even more popular with Congress when on 
December 23, 1946 Dyakov in bis capaciiy as Soviet spokesman 
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for India made an address on Radio Moscow in which he held 
that a division of India into t^o states one Hindu and one 
Muslim would simply aggravate oimmunal tensions and would 
simply give the British an excuse for perpetual inter 
fercnce in Indus internal affairs** so that they “would thus 
he able to retain their hold on the country 
This statement indicated that the Soviets were tailing a more 
hostile attitude towards the Muslims than were their comrades 
in India who were if anything more amicable to Jinnahs 
organization than they were to the Congress*'* 

Shortly after the commencement of the new year 1917 a 
milestone in Indo-Soviet relations was registered with the ar 
rival of a delegation of Soviet scholars at the Indian Science 
Conference held at Delhi m the first week of January *1116 
Soviets had been invited the previous October by Nehru him 
self in his capacity as Vice President of the Interim Government 
to send a delegation and they eagerly responded On January 
7th Nehru specifically addressed the Soviet delegation in the 
following terms 

For many years past we have looked with very great in 
terest towards the Soviet Union for many reasons but more 
specifically because of the tremendous achievements of Ute 
Soviet Union during the last quarter of a century or so 
Inevitably when we want to produce great changes in India 
we want to learn from your example We want to know 
what you have done and how you have done lU"* 

V P Volgin Vice-President of the Sovjct Academy of Saence 
and Chairman of the Soviet delegation replied that “this oc 
casion would lead to the strengthening of the Kientific bonds 
of cultural intercoune and friendly relations between the people 
of our country and the peoples of Indu’**** 

Following the conclusion of the Indian Science Conference 
the Soviet delegates undertook a tour throughout India *** A 
considerable amount of publicity for this junket was given in 
the Soviet press'** In late March an "Inter Asun Relations 
Contercncc'* was held in Delhi in which thirty two Asian coun 
tries participated. Among these were Aferbaijtn Armenia ha 
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zakhstan, Tadjikistan and Uzbekistan, all constituent Republics 
o£ the S In his message ot greeting at the inauguTauon 
of the conference on March 2S, 1947, Nehru singled out the 
seieral Soviet delegations «ith die follositng words of praise 

We welcome you delegates and reprcsentatnes from 
the Soviet Republics of Asia which have adianced so rapid 
ly in our generation and which have so many lessons to 
teach us *** 

The Inter Asian Conference in practice dealt with maUcrs 
of pertinent interest to Asian countries It stressed specific 
political, economic and social questions rather than controversial 
political topics such as colonialism Thus the conference in 
several committees discussed sudi matters as qualifications for 
franchise, migrations from one Asun country to another, the 
rights of women and means of faahtaimg economic develop- 
ment and iroprosemenc of the standard of living m Asian 
countries The conference adjourned on April 2, 1947, with 
Pandit Nehru being elected head of a standing organization 
formed by the conference to strengthen ties between Asian 
countries The parueipation of the Soviets (their indirect 
representation notwithstanding) was a unique honor to a funda 
mentally non Asian nation 

The logical outcome of the good relations which were de 
velopmg between the Interim Coscmmcni of India and the 
Soviet Union was manifested on Apnl 14, 1947 with the official 
announcement of the establishment of diplomatic relations be 
tween the Soviet Union and India In the words of the official 
announcement of the External Department of the Interim 
Government of India 

Being desirous of maintaining and further strengthening 
the friendly relations existing between India and the Union 
of Soviet Soaalist Republics, the Government of India and 
the Government of the U.S.SR base decided to exchange 
diplomatic missions at embassy level 
Thus culminated a period of confidential diplomatic negotia 
ttom which had been smuated by the Mcnon Molotov con 
versa tions 
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Sovjci Traction to the annovneement was rendered m an 
editorial in the offiaal journal New Times which held 

The establishment of diplomatic relations between India 
and the Soviet Union is an event of no mean mtemational 
significance The Soviet public welcomes it as evidence of 
the friendly sentiments the peoples of the two countries 
entertain for one another and as a sign that India is 
moving towards an independent policy 

The editorial went on to praise the struggle of the Indians 
for freedom hut it sternly asserted that “the emancipation of 
India IS by no means completed Besides it was 
darkly noted British and Indian reactionan«“ were endeavor 
mg to undermine amicable Indo^oviet relations 
A hitch in these amicable relations between the Indian In 
terim Government and the U^4 R developed m June 1947 
over the election of non Permanent memli^rs of the United 
Nations Security Council A contest developed between India 
and an integral part of (he Soviet Union the Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic over one of the teats at suke The leader of the 
Indian delegation to the General Auerobly Xlrs Vijaya Lakthmt 
Pandit the sister of Jaw aharal Nehru argued that if equitable 
geographical distribution were to prevail India would surely 
be granted the seat Besides she argued, were India not to be 
granted representation on the Security Council a half billion 
people in Southern \sia would be unrepresented on tliat vital 
body a circumstance which the (ramers of Uie United Nations 
Charter had surely wanted to prevent *** However because of 
a deal concluded by the Soviet Union with Great Bricam and 
China the Ukraine received the disputed seat and all that 
Mrs Pandit could do was to protest against such “previous 
arrangements" which made the riection by the Assembly “prac 
tically a farce " 

That this affair did not unduly injure Indo-Soviei retaiions 
IS evinced by the fact that on June 2a 1917 it was announced 
that Mrs Pandii herself would be UiC first Ambassador of the 
Indian Union Dominion to the Soviet Union The naming of 
Mrs Pandit perhajss was meant as a gesture of sportsmanship 
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by the Indians to indicate to the Soviets that they bore no 
grudge for the seating of the Ukraine on the Security Council 
On August 11, 1947, four days before the liberation and parti 
tion of India, Mrs Pandit arrived at her post m Moscow and 
declared upon her arrival 

India has a special link with the Soviet Union since both 
India and Russia have shown a capaaty to blend and bar 
monire different races and nationalities 

Not long after Mrs Pandits arrival, the first Soviet am 
bassador to the Indian Union arrived in the person of A, A 
Novikov, a veteran Soviet career diplomat*®* 

Because of its displeasure over the partition of India the 
Soviets made no immediate effort to establish diplomatic re- 
lations With Pakistan Apparently the Soviets blamed the Mus 
luns on the division However, following a policy of ‘Real 
poUtik" the Soviets undertook n^otiauons with Pakutaci in 
October, 1947*®* and announcement of the establishment of 
Soviet Pakistan diplomatic relations was made in May, 1948 *®* 
Soviet displeasure at the Moumbatten plan was reflected m 
Dyakov s article in ' Irvestia* in which he averred 

The realization of (he English plan of June 3rd will 
transform India into a conglomeration of dominions and 
states which are fonnalty independent, many of which will 
actually remain entirely under English control*"* 

The result of all this meant, for this Kremlin spokesman, that 
the British would retain economic and political control alike 
over the allegedly free and truly divided sub-continent *®* 

The United Slates as well as Great Britain was severely cen 
lured by the Soviets in respen to India The fear that the Amen 
cans would effectuate a successful economic penetration of the 
sub-continent was expressed Thus a commentator of Radio 
hfoscow averred on June 5. 1947 

What the American monopohsts say is that they want to 
help India develop her mdustry and agriculture but 
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concealed behind this altruistic formula are far reaching 
plans for ousting British capital and mating India an object 
of their own economic expansion *** 

The broadcaster added 

The Indian people are not fighung for their liberty and 
independence in order to open the way to their country's 
enslavement by American monopolists.*** 

Like their Indian comrades the Russian Communist propa 
gandists maintained a fairly friendly attitude towards both the 
National Congress and the Muslim League *11101 in the spring 
of 1916, Dyakov noted that the League, like the Congress, cor- 
rcctly supported the need for independence on the part of the 
peoples of the Peninsula In December, 1W6, as noted abose, 
Dyakov attacked the Leagues concept of Pakistan, but this 
was not followed by a Soviet denunaatien of that organitalion 
as such On the other hand it may be noted that the right wing 
of Congress was subjected to Soviet critiasm 


A definite measure of friendly interest in the Soviet Union 
was manifested by non-Cominunist Indians (of course, the CPI 
as always had nothing but excessive paeans of praise for the 
U.S.SR,) between the summers of 1915 and 1917 An extreme 
example of non-Commumsi support for Russia came on April 
11, lai?. in a debate in the Indian Constituent Assembly 
in which a Congress member, Balkhnshna Shanna, during the 
debate on Indian ratification of the peace treaty with Italy and 
wiih Nan Germany’s former Balkan satellites, audaaouily as- 
serted 

The question the country is faced with today is whether 
we shall side with one bloc or the other I am very clear in 
my mind it shall be the bloc of Soviet Russia and not the 
so-called Western democraaes who are doing all manner 
of things calculated to lead to a Third World War*** 

Furthermore, the prominent Muslim League leader. Sir Firoth 
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din khan fsoon declared during the summer of 
the Hindus and the British did not agree to the setting up of 
Pakistan as a separate Muslim state in the Indian peninsula 
the Muslim League vould be compelled to turn for assistance 
to Russia *•* 

Serious discussion s^as begun jn certain commercial Indian j 
quarters on the establishment of a targe scale Indo-So'i*t trade 
a commerce sshich had been lacking in the past save for British 
supplies to Russia during the Second World War It even 
suggested that the creation ol a vigorous Indo*RuMian trade 
svould be of benefit to India. It would aid Indian economy by 
forming a check against rising British prices it would de 
lelop the faalities of the northwestern border temtofy of India 
especially if a railway could be built across Afgbarustan fiottv 
Soviet Central Asia and it would bring to India RuJtian equip- 
ment and machinery needed m her own industrial development 
as well as cheap products'* from areas under Soviet influence 
and control su^ as Czechoslovakia, Latiia and &tonia. In 
m sint cA si»e possibiVivy cA \V.t thud 'tiwH ’♦■a? 
jt would be well for India to develop terrestrial trade routes 
with the Soviet Union so that she might be ensured of receiving 
essential commodities which would oiherwise be cut off from 
India through the blocking of vulnerable sea routes thither 
in eicnt of that conflict *•* 

It may also be noted that in certain Indian quarter* life in the 
Soviet Union was noted with approval For example Russia 
was even praised for the alleged freedom of conscience to re- 
ligious and non religious people alike as guaranteed by her 
constitution this being favorably contrasted with the undue 
emphasis on religion and religious differences as embodied in 
Anglo-Indian legal precepts’** And along with the extolling 
of the manifestation of Communism in practice m the Soviet 
Union there was also piraise m certain non-Conunutiist Indian 
quarters for Communism as a theoretical ideology an ideology 
which was held to be ethically superior to capitalism *** 

On the other hand the Soviet Union was the recipient for 
brickbats as well as bouquets Thus the noted right wing Con 
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gressnmn, C R Rajagolpalachana, Prime ^flnlJ^er of the Ma 
draj Presidency, stated on June 3, 1946 

I must ask the youj^ people (in India) not to be misled 
by what is now being written in Russian papers regarding 
Indian political afatirs Russia does not want an Indian 
settlement now, as that would mean added strength for 
Britain for a free India ml{ add to the posver and 
prestige of Britain 

An even more hostile tack towards Russia was taken by M R 
hfasani one of the founders of the Congress Soaalist Party, 
who at the opening of the Indian AgTaTi 2 n Conference in 
Karachi, late in IW6, bitterly critiaied the Sosiet system of 
collectivized agriculture 

Prominent Muslim League members also maintained a sui 
picious and hostile attitude towards Soviet Russia Thus in 
September. 1916 Mohammed Ah jmnah was revealed by a 
source “very close to him * to feel that the League ' did not seek 
or expect any aid from the Soviet Union 
Specific pohciet of the Soviet Union encountered censure 
from prominent Indians Thus Nehru himself critiazed Rut 
Sian policy in endeavoring to maintain control of the Azer 
baijan area of Iran m the winter of 1946 as well as Soviet tlireats 
to Turkey, at tliat time Thus the Pandit declared that “Indian 
opinion as a whole will strongly resent any aggression on Iran 
and Turkey by any power** Nehru abo indicated "there appears 
to be Russian aggression** m Iran The prompt action of the 
United Nations Security Counal compelled Soviet evacuation 
of the affected area of Iran and removed the danger to tlie 
subcontinent from that important borderland.**! 

*1116 Soviet Afghan treaty of June IS, 1916, was viewed with ap- 
prehension, In this case unwarraniedly, in certain sections of 
the Indian press. Thus the “National Herald" of Lucknow 
speculated that the Soviets would receive the northern provinces 
of Afghanistan m return for a Soviet promise to aid ^e latter 
m regaining lemtories annexed tn the past by the Anglo-Indian 
Empire (such as the Northwest Frontier Province, and Bntbh 
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Baluchistan as well) ”* At the same time Soviet aggression in 
Rumania in 1945 was subjected to cnticisra*** 

It was held that although Russian progress from 1917 to 
1946 had made a considerable impression among Indians, notably 
among certain sections of the working class and the youth, there 
was ‘ hound to be duillusionment" when the real truth of the 
limitations of the Soviet system" were properly weighed. A1 
though this would not lead to the complete elimination’ of 
the ideas of the Russian Tcvoluiion.** it would mean that India 
would be turned away from the leadership of the new Na 
tionalist Russia 

Apprehension of the Soviet threat to India was expressed by 
British sources It svas felt Britain should under no conditions 
leave India in ’chaos" but should resist “pressures which 
are coming from Russia 'The British should not leave India 
as a “vacuum into which the Russian bear could stride with 
ease Similar apprehensions were expressed by Americans,*** 
espeually in connection with the activity of Indian Communists 
and their sympathizers John Foster Dulles declared on January 
20, 1947, that he saw a dear danger in the pro-Commuiust 
tendenaes which he felt were evident in certain Congress 
leaders.”* 


On August 15 1947, free India and free Pakistan came into 
being This event marked the emergence of vastly augmented 
political relations between the Soviets and the sub-continent, 
particularly between the Soviets and the Indian Union It 
ushered m the manifestation of the concept and doctrine of 
"neutralism" as preached and practiced by the Nehru govern 
ment of India, as well as a policy oscillating between neutral 
tsm" and outright adherence to the policies of the nations of 
the democratic camp as evinced in the foreign policy of Paki 
Stan. How Communist Russia at first manifested an abhorrence 
of and later professed adnmation for, Indian foreign policy, 
whereas, by contrast, the Soviet Union evidenced to a large ex 
tent from the outset only disgust for the foreign policies of 
Patisun is one of the most viial and significant stones of 
recent diplomatic history 
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Aug:usi 15, 1947, also marked an intensification of the ac 
tiviiies of the Communists in the Peninsula although their 
general position i»aj manifestlf weakened m that their slogans 
advocating liberation of the peoples of the subeoniinent from 
"impenalisi" rule— which slogans svere still maintained— pos- 
sessed an empty ring with the passage of time and the emergence 
of both fndia and Pakistan as free nations in a new Asia. None- 
theless the Communists in both India and Pakistan, insofar 
as they were able, and not aliogether without success in the 
case of the former country, did their utato$t to convert these 
nations of the suh-conttnenz into new "people's demoeracies ” 
or satellites of the Soviets Such a state of affairs would mean 
the successful effeciuaijon of the designs the Soviets have held 
on the subcontinent, which designs base been present since 
November, 1917 in the manifestation of Russia t relations with 
colonial India 
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Soviet Russia and Indian Communism 

1947-1959 


F^loving the foundation of the free Dominion of India, 
Communm Party of India mamtamed a "united front from 
a^>e poh^ to iupport the government of Pnme 

Minuter Nehru and the liberal wing of ihe Congress party, al 
though It sharply muciied the “reactionary nght wing’ of the 
Con^s So amicable was the policy of the C P I towards the 
new Nehru regime, that slogans of "no siriVe” and "irtcrease pro- 
duction Here raised The pro-Nehru policy as practiced by the 
CPI ,n the autumn of I9<7 was likewise championed by 
^ n *’«haU of the Communist Party of Great Britain 

But the honeymoon between India’s Communists and the 
Nehru government was destined to be a brief one Already in 
June, 1947, at a conference of the Institute of Economics and 
Bacilic Affairs m Moscow, important papers were presented by 
Soviet experu on India. A M Dyakov.andV V BaWhev.ch, 
as well as by the Director of the Far Eastern Institute, E M 
Zhukov, which rcporu castigated the role of the Indian bour 
geoisie and its political agent, the National Congress Then 
m the following September. Andrei Zhdanov, the then second 
most imporunt Russian Communist, addressed the first session 
of the revived ^mmumst Iniemational which had been dis- 
ved on May 22. 1943. now known as the Communist Infor 
mation Bureau or Cominfonn, in Poland He sounded a bold 
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call for total mid war' round the world by holding that the 
World was irrevocably divided into the democraut? and im 
perialisi camps Of speaal significance to India Zhdanov held 
that the bourgeoisie were everywhere bound to be allies of 
imperialism For India s Communists this simply meant that 
they could no longer support Nehms bourgeois government 
and still remain loyal to Moscow 
As loyal adherents of the world Communist movement in 
December 1947 the Central Committee of the CPI made a 
declaration which changed the party line to fit into the new 
global cold war pattern The CC.” bitterly excoriated the 
Indian bourgeoisie castigated the Congress including Nehm 
personally as uell as consenatites in ns ranis as hostile to 
Indian people and boldly chartered a highly militant course 
for the Communists of the Dominion of India As a sequel to 
the declaration of December 1947 in the Second Party Con 
gress held in Calcutta from February 28th to March 6th 19-18 
there was presented a Political Thesis which was a boldfaced 
exposition of Red revolution Not only were the bourgeoisie 
and the National Congress as well as the feudalists and the 
“imperialisti " which latter two groups even in the former ‘'unit 
ed front" days were by no means exempt from Communist 
censure vigorously condemned but a frank appeal for a ttrug 
gle which Mould take on a violent character was promulgated 
By this declaration Communists were candidly endeavoring to 
carry out a "one-stage" revolution in which the bourgeoisie 
and Its political arm the Congress the former native state 
rulers landlords British and other foreign interests and rich 
and middle" peasants Mere ruthlessly to be tMept aside in the 
creation of a "peoples democracy TIiis program represented 
a return to the militant and revolutionary tactics of ^e CPI 
in the early thirties In accordance with this new policy P C. 
Joshi apostle of caution and the "united front" with the 
"revolutionary national" Indun bourgeoisie was summarily 
ejected from his post as General Secretary of the C.PI and 
was even driven out of the panya Central Committee His 
successor was B T Ranadive who only a few montbs previously 
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in December, 19{7 had espoused the “united front" proeram 
of Joshi ^ ® 

Another important event of Che Calcutta Congress was the 
creation of the Communist Party of Pakistan Since August, 
1947, the CPI had operated as such also in Pakistan, but 
«nce the Soviet Union svas preparing to recognize the Muslim 
Dominion (recognition was formally effected several weeks sub- 
sequent to the Calcutta Congress. April, 1948) it was felt that 
a separate Communist party should be formed there An old 
line Indian Communist, Sajjad Zaheer. was named the General 
Secretary of the party BrieHy reviewing its history, from 1948 
to 1958 the Communist Party of Pakistan operated as a tech 
nically legal organuation, but it tvas constantly under close 
surveillance by the authorities and its leaders were subject to 
sudden arrest In March, 1951, it was accused by the then Paki 
Siam Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan, of having endeavored 
to foment a Communist insurrection with the aid of certain high 
officers of ^e Pakistani Army As a consequence. Sajjad Zaheer 
General Akbar Khan who had been Chief 
of Staff of the Pakistani Army and other high officers and 
civilian Communists in a seaet trial This trial, held at Rawal 
pindi and known consequently as the Rawalpindi Conspiracy 
Case, resulted in the conviction of Zaheer. Akbar Khan and most 
of their associates in January. 1955 In July. 1954. the Com 
munist party was banned throughout Pakistan Prior to this 
ban It had shown signs of growing strength in East Pakisun 
or East Bengal where there was political dissatisfaction owing 
to the alleged suppression of the Bengalis by the Smdhis. 
^njabis and Muslims from Central and Northern India 

o dominated the Pakistani government In July. 1957. there 
was formed a socalled National Awami (People's) Party which 
flowed strong signs of being a disguised Communist party 
But It was weak m the summer of 1958 as compared to the 
dominant antiCommumst Muslim League and Awami parties 
to nf Communist Party of India 

In of that party (and his own) of 

r ■ and undue friendship to the ' hour- 

geois enemies of the people of India.' Ranad.ve ordered a pro- 
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gram of terror in the towns and countryside of India, alike, to 
be commenced Arson, assassination, bombings kidnappings and 
robberies were to be committed with the hope that the terror 
involved would shake the Indian Gosemment to its foundations 
Desperate and dastardly deeds were duly earned out in pur 
suance of this order in the spring of I94S, particularly m XVest 
Bengal and in the Andhra district of Madras Province But 
the authorities of the Indian Union were not caught napping 
Hundreds of Communists, including key leaders such as S A. 
Dange, were incarcerated By August. 1949, some 8300 comrades 
were m detention Communist fomented strikes, notably an 
attempted railway strike of national proportions, scheduled for 
March 1949, were suppressed by prompt governmental action 
The Communist party was formally banned in many regions, 
notably in West Bengal, and it is a wonder that the C.PI was 
not banned for good and all throughout India at that tune, 
the behavior of the Communisu would scarcely have mertted 
otherwise 

One area where Communist ferment was particularly in 
evidence during the spring and summer of 1948, was m the 
princely state of Hyderabad whose ruler, the Nizam, had insisted 
that his state was a truly sovereign nation In the Telegu or 
Andhra speaking area of Hyderabad, the Communisu claimed, 
not Without veracity, that they had "Jiberaicd- some 5300 
villages The Reds’ rule constituted a kind of ’parallel gosem 
ment m this area known as Telengana But in September, 1918 
the troops of the Indian Union invaded Hyderabad and destroyed 
that princely states presumption to sovereignty That this action 
was aimed as mucli against the Hyderabad Communisu as against 
the pretentions of the Muslim Nuam it mamfested by the 
thoroughly severe measures tmdemken by the Indian Army 
against the Communist infested areas. The Communists, of course, 
fought back, and a most victoua guerilla war ensued m the 
former princely state 

Indeed, the policy of Red violence persisted throughout Uie 
years. 1948 and 1919. and the now furtive Communist leader 
ship continued to call for the manifestation of ’’the highest 
forms of struggle." that is, armed insurrection, and to arouse 
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black haued for the Bntuh the bourgeoisie landlords feudals 
rich and middle peasants and even to engender suspicion in 
respect to elements of the petty bourgeouie and poorer peasants 
This policy was obviously a foolish one the Communists were 
losing friends and influence in an ever increasing tempo Be- 
fore long It was esoking dissension within the party itself So 
early as June 1918 the Andhra branch of the party taking 
Its cue from the Chinese Communists were advocating that the 
struggle against the bourgeoisie be confined to the big hour 
geoisie only with the middle'* bouigeoisie exempted and were 
holding that the armed pan of the struggle be limited essential 
y to peasant guerilla warfare as opposed to insurrectionary 
activity in urban areas In 1919 advocacy for such a program 
in India was made by U« Shaoehi a leading Chinese Com 
mumsi theorist For this intervention by the Chinese comrades 
m this matter Ranadive assailed Mao Tsetung as a colleague 
Tito and Earl Browder m the 
CPI s^eoreiical journal The Communm of July 1949 
r * *u««s of the Chinese Communisis in the latter half 
Ol 1949 emamly prejud.ctd Ramdives case agamsi them and 
combined with the failure of the CPI led to sletn Moteoviie 
action 10 alter the course ol that party Polloams the lead 
mken m a Hotld Federation of Trade Unions Concresi in 
piping in November 1949 ihe journal of the Gominloim 
Tor Lasting Peace For Peoples Democracy m iis issue of 
January 27 19a0 railed upon she Indian and other Asian 
Commnmi, pariie, tn uke heed shat "the path b, the Chinese 
people IS the pads ihas should be uken by she people of 
many colonial and dependent eouniries in their struggle for 
mtmnal independence and people, democracy " Since Se Ch. 
nme Communists had hesetofore sought collaboration isith that 

k' »>“* was noi -big and had col 

atarated w.th p-oupi .Jl^g , 

M Jr“ I- ilin party I ne in India as well 

mennnn I January 27 editorial specifically 

Tf TndT^ ■“ »' Communnls 

nerialisis ° c against the Anglo-American im 

penalnts oppressing .nd ag. „■ the big bonrgcoit.e and 
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feudal bourgeoisie and feudal pnnces collaborating with them 
“(and) to unite all classes parties groups and organuatiom 
willing to defend the national independence of India But 
Chinas Communists had seized the Chinese mainland by vio- 
lence Would this also entail the espousal of violence in India? 
By implication the answer of the editorial was negative for 
while the policy formulating statement mentioned Vietnam, 
South Korea hfalaya the Philippines Indonesia and Burma 
as places where armed struggle might be carried on India 
and Pakistan were significantly omitted 
Ranadne desperately endeavoring to remain in charge of 
India $ declining Communist movement through C.P I Poltt 
buro statements on February 22nd and April Cth 1950 en 
dorsed tlie new line but his lip service was without avail In 
the following May and June the party s Central Committee 
reconstituted the Politburo as well as itself Ranadive was 
replaced as General Secretary by Rajeswar Rao leader of the 
Communists in the Andhn and Telengana regions. 

The new CPI leadership m contrast to the old lavishly 
praised Communist China giving the Impression that Peiping 
not Moscow was the Mecca of Indian Communism It followed 
the line of the Commfonn editorial paying attention to the 
need for a united front" basically a "united front from below " 
and looked with fasor upon the middle peasants as well as 
the petty bourgeoisie But the Nehru Government continued 
to draw heavy fire from Communist organs which remarkably 
enough in view of the Communms insurTeciionary taaia 
were allowed to be published In addition m apparent defiance 
to the editonal of January 27ih guerilla warfare was still 
wraged by Communists in the Telengana area of Hyderabad and 
adjoining areas of Madras State However by contrast acts of 
urban terrorism markedly decreased 
As a consequence of two and a halt yean of terror and in 
surreaion the Communists position had deteriorated notably 
at the policy of violence led to no victories According to an 
offiaal luieroeni put out by the C.PI s Politburo in Sep- 
tcmlier 1950 fn the form of a "Circular No 3“ u was admitted 
tlut "a lute of semi paralysssisation (iic) leading to lack of 
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mass acuviues is now a general picture in the Parly, though 
exceptions are also there ' Indeed, the A.I T U C had de 
creased m membership from 700000 in 1947 to about 100,000 
in 1950 while the Communists peasants* and women's move- 
ments had virtually disappeared. It was evident that the Indian 
comrades needed a new party line 

The task of furnishing that line, it would seem, was de 
volved upon, through 'channels’ to R. P Dutt who was not 
an illogical choice In the shape of a reply to questions about 
India on December 20 195(k this longtime mentor of the C.PI 
demanded that the Communuts fulfill the Cominform directive 
of the previous January and that in particular they give up 
their policy of rural violence He emphasized that the C.P I 
should stress the ideal of the * democratic front," a variant of 
the old ‘popular front suategy, and that emphasis be also 
placed on the “peace front" This implied that the comrades 
should modify somewhat their hitherto excessive censure of 
Nehru s foreign policy as being one in line with the Anglo- 
American “imperialists" 

This directive from Dutt took effccc The Central Committee 
met that very month of December, 1950 It agreed to stress the 
idea of a * united front of all 7eft" patties to emphasize the 
peace movement" and to insist that the struggle for Indian 
liberation be earned on 'by all anti impenalist classes sec 
tions and parues* At the same tune the XC" lUell was re- 
organized. One month later, in January 1951, a statement in 
a Communist organ, “Cross Roads," to the effect that 'Pandit 
Nehru has taken a firm and forthright stand on the steps neces 
sary to ensure world peace" signified a milder approach in re 
sped to the Indian Government 

In the meantime-it is alleged although not proved-four 
prmapal Communist leaden General Secretary Rao, S A 
Dange, Ajoy Ghosh and Basava Punniah proceeded on a secret 
musion to Moscow from which aty they brought early in 1951 
a tactical line" to be followed by the C P I This secret document 
called for an eventual Communiu revolution first in the form 
of prtisan areas (which) will meviubly arise m various paru 
of the country" and which eventually will involve nationwide 
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revolution The immediate tasks of the party m this clandestine 
directive were very similar to that of the published “Draft 
Programme of the CPI of April 19ol This Program held 
that the Communist Party is not demanding the establishment 
of Soaahsm but rather was advocating the creation of “a new 
Government of Peoples Democracy created on the basis of a 
coalition of all democratic and anti feudal and anti imperialist 
forces in the country The party proposed not only a united 
front of worken peasants and the petty bourgeo sie but also 
advocated collaboration with “small manufacturers" traders” 
and non monopoly capitalists ” and indeed the “middle classes’* 
generally in "a mighty Democratic Front” Advoacy of this 
kind of democratic front has persisted in Communist propa 
ganda to the present day On the other hand the “big” hour 
geoisie landlords princes and of course foreign “imperialism " 
were duly castigated as they have also been in C P I declarations 
to this time Other Communist pronouncemenu m 1951 in 
eluding the “Electoral hfanifesto” or election platfonn adopted 
on August 6 1951 followed the same approach This Electoral 
Manifesio" is especially mieresting in its adsocacy that India 
have a federal system based upon linguistically-detercmned states 
thus following the line first propounded by Adhikan in 1912 

Meantime in view of the new patty line two important 
events took place In May 1951 ^o was punished for his 
continued advocacy of violence in the Telengana area by being 
removed as General Secretary He was replaced by Ajoy Ghosh 
a party hack who bad been identified with the more moderate 
wing of the party But P C Josht was not brought back to an 
influential position although the Central Committee had agreed 
in December 1950 to reconsider his fonneT “heresy’* of rightist 
revisionum The second event, was the unconditional sur 
render of the Communists tn Telengana on October 22 1951 
following negotiations which had begun the preceding July 
18th Thus violence v*as finally eschewed by the CP I and the 
Communists have not resorted to it at a matter of policy (other 
than m participation in certain localized riots) to the present 
time 

The new non violent approach made it possible for the Com 
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munists to put up candidates for national and stale offices in 
all paru of India in the elccuons of 19a2 except in the state of 
Indore inhere the ban on the party remained in effect. In 
addition certain dangerous Communists accused of criminal 
activity remained in detention and rould not partiapate in 
the campaign The CommunuU waged a hard hitting campaign 
For example in H)derabad Communist party workers would 
make lists of landless peasants and drasi up an allotment of 
lands and houses to be given them m event of Red victory 
Many peasants were deceived by such fair promises and a num 
ber of Communists, some still in jail were thereby elected The 
Communists formed electoral alliances with various small left 
wing parlies but no support was made m genera! to the Indian 
Socialist Party which was now entirely distinct from the National 
Congress having dropped the name Congress in the Party Con 
grew at Cawnpore in March 1917 by order of Ghosh himself 
The Soaalisu he held in a arcular letter to party members, 
were generally reactionary but support might be given to 
certain democrats" m the Sociabst Party who had manifested 
"suffering and sacrifice for the cause of the people 

As a result of the poll held in February and March 19a2 
the Communists were able to elect only 25 seats out of 489 to 
the House of the People the lower house of the Indian Parlia 
ment as established by the Constitution of January ISoO In 
view of the fact that the Congress party won 362 seats and other 
seats were widely scattered among various minor parties the 
Commun sts took second place in the voting if an exceedingly 
poor second Their victories in the national and local legisla 
tures were mainly in the Andhra region of Nfadras Sate and 
in the Sates of Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin 
Although the Communists were handicapped by the merger 
of the Soaahsi Party and the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party 
(K M P P) an independent Soaalist group in September 19a2 
whch challenged the Communists position as the leading of>- 
posmon to the Congress they were now in a position for the 
first time to uulire the nauonal legislature to espouse their 
views For this purpose the Communisu had effective spokes- 
men in the House of the People and the Council of Sates (the 
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upper house as provided by the Constitution of 1950, its mem 
bmhip being elected by state legulatures) in A K. Gopalan 
and P Sundarayya rcspecuvcly Dexterity in parliamentary 
maneuvers by these leaders, hcmeser, has often been offset by 
undue botsterousness on the part of Communist MPs Besides, 
evident prevarications by C.PI parliamentary leaders in re 
lation to Indian foreign and (chiefly) domestic Indian policies 
have injured their cause The importance of their new parlia 
mentary position to the Communists was evinced by the moving 
of their party headquarters to Delhi from Madras (it had been 
moved thither m 1951 from Bombay) m September, 1952 
Encouraged by their modest success m the general elections 
of 1932 as well as by the evident improvement m their party’s 
strength, some 300 delegates represeniing 70,000 card-carrying 
CP I members, met at Madura in Madras State from Decern 
ber 27, 1953 to January 3 lOSI The meeting brought into the 
open a surprising fissiparous tendency within the CPJ In 
view of the notorious unity, at least superficiaUy. which nor 
mally accompanies Communm confabulations, this fact was all 
the more remarkable *rhe issue involved was whether the princi 
pal oponent of the Indian Communists was Amerian or British 
‘ imperialism *' Doubtlessly inspired by Moscow and personally 
espoused at tlie conference by none oUtrr than the C.PGB 
head, Harry FolUtt himseU. the official line was ilut American 
“imperialism" was "The Enemy" However, a determined op- 
position group led by Rajeswar Rao, who in spue of his de- 
motion had remained an influential Communist leader, and 
specifically, leader of the very pro-Mao Tse-tung faction, con 
tended that British "imperialism" was The Foe." This opposi 
tion group, the “Andhra faction “ contended that since Ilriuin 
still maintained a powerful economic influence in India and 
that American capital formed not more than three to four per 
cent of foreign mvestmenis in India it vvas foolish to call 
America India s chief enemy At might have been expected the 
“Andhra" or “left" group led by Rao and Punniah was defeated 
by the majority faction ted by Ghosh. Dange and E. M S 
Namlioodnpad who took their orders from Polliit who m turn 
uhtmaicly must luve received his from Moscow However, the 
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fact *at there had even been oppoiiiion to his viewpoint filled 
me British Communist leader with wrath and he berated the 
elegates and their leaden like an angry schoolmaster for letting 
such a debate be carried on as well as on the allegedly poor 
organuauon of the conference This Madura Communist Con 
pess. as revealed in its declarations, followed the line formu 
lated m the statements of 1951 and was caneJuded by a demon 
straiion supposedly imolvmg 200000 people on January 3, 1954 
Commencing m 1951. the Communists endeavored to regain 
their former position and enhance their influence in the work 
ers. peasanu, students', youth, intellectuals' and women’s 


moi^enu In addition, they have endeavored to make the so- 
callrf l^peace movement" into a great India wide phenomenon 
e have seen how the Communuts' policy of violence dis- 
rupted the numerical strength of the AJTUC This Red 
organiotion had also been seriously vseakened by the forma 
lion of the Indian Trade Union Congress (INTUC) under 
auspices in May. 1W7. the Hmd Afazdoor 
1018 Vl Socialist party impiraiion m December. 

1 osQ ^">0" Congress {U T U C.) in April, 

1949 und« independent Socialist direcuon Beginning in the 
autumn of 1931. the Communists sought to attain two basic 
aims in the labor movement. The lint was to strengthen the 
^sinon of their AITUC. the second was to bring about 
trade union unity,' ultimately m the fonn of a merger of all 
Indian unions into a great trade union federation which the 
Communists coidd ultimately come to dominate. In the field 
ui mg up Communist led unions the Communists, under 
ange. their labor ' expen ' and leading force m the A I T U C. 
^cre successful m obtaining control of unions of white<ollar 
^ employees of banks, insurance companies and 
fi!i »"vanu. Such workers were markedly 

Communist virus on account of their literacy 
Irnr,, F ^ t j »uld Fcad Communist propaganda emanating 
_ an Russian English language publications such 

"'th poor work 

g conditions The Communisu who maintained ihetr in 
llnenee among ihe tex,,!. worter. Ute Bombay area also 
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came to dominate workers’ associations m the petroleum and air 
transport fields They failed, howner, in the railwap when the 
Indian National Railway Workers* Federation affiliated to the 
INTUC in April. 1953 

Commenang with an appeal in October, 1952, in which the 
veteran labor leader, N M Joshi who had become a "fellow 
traveler" took part. Communists have insisted that there be 
‘unity” in the trade union field The INTUC has sternly 
held aloof from Communist overtures the H ^f^ and U T.U C 
have at times and for limited purposes— such as local rallies— 
collaborated w ith the A I T U C., but a natural suspicion of the 
Comrouniits’ motives espeaally in view of Indian labor history 
before 1947, have prevented the Communists from carrying out 
their designs in regard to labour unity* 

Since 1951. as Communists have tried to make their party 
"respectable," they have endeavored to soft pedal the strike 
movement as compared to the late ’forties while fomenting a 
sufficient amount of labor unrest to permit themselves to be 
regarded as militant in the labor movement Notable Com 
tnunist fomented itnkes since 1950 have been the tnmways 
workers strike m Calcutu m July, 1953 the teachers' strike m 
Andhra m September, 1955, and the sinles of textile workers 
in Bombay in January, 1956 and in Cujerai in August of that 
year, the latter disturbances being correlated with the question 
of linguistic provinces in the area of the former Bombay Sute 

The Comraunuts also have tried, commenang in 1952, to 
build up on a national basis, their All India Kisan Sabba or 
Peasants* Union Indeed, tn April, 1953, the All India kisan 
Federation was reestablished and beginning at the end of 1953 
with a National Conference in New Delhi, this organization has 
been active in promoting the Communist line among India*s 
peasants *rhe movement has had its greatest strength in the 
new Kerala State in Southern India, formed from parts of the 
former Madras State and the Sute of Travancore-Cochin. Com 
muniiu have also maintained a rather high degree of influence 
among peasants in the State of Andhra, formerly the northern 
part of the Madras Suie, and in the Telengana area of Hfdera 
bad, and also to the north In the areas of Anam and East 
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Punjab In the last named region Communist pressure brought 
about a merger of the local CSranmunists with the Lai (‘ Red ’) 
Party, a descendant of the Ghadr Party, in the summer of 1952 
The Communists hate been busy with the students’ and youth 
movement. Starting m the summer of 1951. preparations were 
made to enable the All India Students’ Federation (A I.S F ) to 
expand its activity, particularly by carrying on agitation in 
Indian universities. In August. 1951. the A I.S F began anew lU 
fortnightly periodical, ’-rhe Student." as well publishing a large 
quanuty of bulletins and circulars. Among India’s universities. 
It IS interesting to note that Aligarh Muslim University was 
Aosen for a great amount of Communist agitation The A.I S F 
has been divided into sute associations and in turn is a com 
ponent of the International Students’ Federation with head 
quarten m Prague Annual conferences of the AJ S F as well 
as numerous conferences of its regional associauons have been 
held now for the last several years A great effort has also been 
made by the CPI m conjunction with the requests of the 
International World Federauon of Democratic Youth to estab- 
lish various youth front groups Activity for this purpose, which 
relative success of that attending the students’ 
empl ****' ** been concentrated among young salaried 

Efforts have also been made by the C P I to esublish front 
or^nuaiions m artistic and professional circles Outstanding 
the ariutic and literary fields have been the * Indian People s 
^leane Association' and the Progressive Writers’ Ass^a 
lion These organizations have done much to give the CP I an 
out of proporuon to its 
s noLt significance 

nX r M ^ *" •"dustry-the sccoTd largest 

, ‘n q«»ntity-indeed. it has been held that 

t O t ^ tom ot the "Indtan Auocta 

r oftilmed to that .nteroatiooal 

Z' I Ot So-nuhe Wotlett " 

medteal ptofct.on., a„d even 
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in conformity %Mth the Communut line miuated since 1951 
espousing apparent favor for them (in January, 1955, the ‘ CC” 
even declared that "national industry must be protected against 
the competition of foreign goods and concerns,') have been 
subjected to Communist organuing tactics But with business 
men, the previous record of Communists in India and elsetvhere, 
not to speak of the evident ultimate purpose of Communism, 
has brought about no apprcaablc Red successes 

Organizing women’s groups has also been carried on by the 
C.P I Commencing with the “National Preparatory Conference" 
of womens groups in June, 1953, efforts have been steadily 
made since then with fair success to inspire enthusiasm for 
Communism among India s women 

But the mam front on which the Communists hate carried 
on since 1950 has been the "peace* front Needless to say true 
pacifist propaganda is ignor^ but only caustic and virulent 
often vicious, calumnies against Great Britain and. above all, 
the United States are substituted in its place Ai early as De- 
cember, 1950 R P Dutt informed his Indian comrades that (hey 
must emphasue the "peace movement, ' so did the alleged 
‘taetial line" brought back by Comrades Rao Ghosh, Dange 
and Punniah m their hegira to Moscow early m 1951 Indeed, 
even before the winter of 1950-1951, under the leadership of 
Rao the Communists were commencing to exploit the "peace 
movement" In New Delhi on March 5-4 1951, a National 
Peace Conference was held and m Calcutta on April 2-<>, 1932, 
an All India Conference for Peace was comened These organiia 
tions laid great stress, while the Korean War was ttiH in progress, 
on alleged American germ warfare and indeed on American 
"atrocities' in general The anti United States line persisted 
even after the armistice of July, 1953 Bmphasu on alleged 
American intervention in the troublesome Kashmir dispute be 
tween India and Pakistan has also been evidenced in this move 
ment On the more posilive side appeals have been made for 
"summit meetings" and for inicmationa] bans on atomic weap- 
ons The leader of this "peace movement" has been Dr Saif 
iKUlin KItchlew. who has been not only chairman of meetings 
of the All India Peace Council, the big “peace" from, within 
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India, bin has also pariicipaltd in meetings held abroad in such 
cities as Peiping and Vienna In January, I95S, he received Ihe 
Intemaiional Stalin Prise ‘lor the promotion o£ peace among 
■unions Presidenl knchles. ol ihe AIPe has been caretul 
enough publicly to disassociate htntiell (torn outright Commu 

led, has done probably more to advance ihe cause ol ssorld Com 
miinism in India than any other organization, includingthcCPI 
ilselt, in recent yean It has done much to mia an ingredient ot 
n, .n "c ''""'f""" nnti British sentiment svhich 

me historical circumstances is not unnatural) into Ihe 
3“. 5 •pnn nl India In this 

pect the At PC has done mote lor die Soviet Union and 
Jmmunist China than such obvious Irono as the •Friends of 
Of ^ Ji^s'e ;°”i, "c rtiendship Association • 

, a"' 'T“ -"“-'■ly thereby be. 

that the tn India It may be added 

meniri ih ° "'"“t”"'* Ktnupt W been supple- 

uSsR ^n? hTcu tie'efetmnt Irom ^e 

Sflibemli '“S Furthermore. 

mmilTn ftt'tt^fon ol Soviet lilera.ure a. cheap prices 
throughout India has aided the Communist cause 

n recent yean there has been a marked growth m the overall 
195™ a^ ^ * stemming Irom m line adopted since 

F™ SteT ■’>' ■*' ““"ty 'tP"! group. 

From the low point of some 20000 in 1950 the oartv had 

sS^orn'o”"”'”" >'""teno by the ’summer ol 1953 

Z ,r" "'"'’r "" ft ttt Polglutt 

In e^ntnCr^ J”®"" *“ ^prsl 1958 

C.PI hassh"^''^'^ *“ card-carrying adherents the 

Se me afd ""s f'"" ''“tmn. on 

«d. the ‘r' "'-'■"-y. 1951 sn eonjnncnnn 

featina the r *” the ConunumtU succeeded sn de- 
S S™h.?T'" ■" Travaneore-Cochm 

S tTen th "• " 8”™" 'bn alnue tor a 

year, when the.r ministry collapsed and she Congress resumed 
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authority The Communists suffered a severe electoral setback 
in the State of Andhra, the first linguistic state formed in India 
(in October, 1953) in the election of February, 1955 when they 
were badly swamped by the Congress Party and its allies Among 
the Communist losers for a seat in the state parbament was 
Basava Punniah, one of the CPI's leading lights In the Na 
tional Elections held early in 1957, the Communists gained 
ground Not only were they able to hold their own as the leading 
opponent of the Congress in the election for seats in the House 
of the People but, by a narrow vote, the Communists secured a 
slender majority in the new linguistic Sute of Kerala and were 
able to form a Communist ministry there m the spring of 
1957 under the premiership of Namboodnpad. This ministry 
was still in existence in the spring of 1959, although it 
was under increasingly hea \7 political fire from the Congress, 
and its hold on the new state was tenuous indeed Its most 
interesting legislative achievement to date has been the passage 
of an act strictly regulating education which ivas held to have 
been hostile to the interest of Christian schoob, Christianity ts 
a strong force in Kerala The establuhment of Kerala along with 
thirteen other sutes mostly linguistically based, on November 
1, 193G, essentially (uUiIIed the long held Communist view on 
the establishment of such states 

The Fourth Communist Congress held in the South Indian 
city of Palghat m April, 1956 in m pronouncemenu was fea* 
tured by the continued insistence of the line of the CPI’s 
maintenance of a "united front" with various leftist groups In 
addition, the idea of "united front" was to be in part extended 
to Congress committees because "the Congress has, among its 
members a vast number of democratic cleraenu," hence, *Ve 
must strive to forge united front with Congress committees as 
well, apjsealmg to the Congress and its masses to hold hands 
with us.” A policy of collaboration with the Socialist Party 
(formed by Dr Ram Lohia late in 1955 who bad seceded from 
the Praja Socialist Party) and the Praja Soaalist Party was also 
advocated. Continued hostility to the "monopoly bourgeoisie," 
landlords remnants of feudalism and British capital was mini 
(ested. but tlie relatively friendly attitude heretofore held to- 
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ward! iht middle bourgeoisie (such as small mdusmalisu ") 
. and middle peasanls was also mam 

lamed On the toreign scene general apprmal ot Indies policies 
turri liosulity toward American "imperialism were lea 

The Filih Communist Congress was held in Amriisar in the 
unjab exactly two years later in April 195S The holding of 
this tamference for the lim time in Northwest India was oc 
rationed by the desire of the Communists to extend their in 
nenee into areas where the patty was weak The party al 
thoughlorally powerful i„ Kerala Andhra (where it had 
mraered some gmund since the spring of 1955) West Bengal 
and the city of Bombay (where the Communist S S Miiajlir 
r’oih ''P"' ) "at «'"k 

■">' Cot’S"" 

ram ™ ^ ‘“‘“PPO" »' a vety democratic appea^ng 

Z I "‘“Z “P'tatf'ti aPtSetily peaceM pur 
1 !“">'='’<< br resolutions which s^ie only of 
S ttattitaliaatioi of 

e^m great indottnes which thereby seemingly placed the 

and t^at tlo™ by the Madura 

Smmuf ! "> t*™'"" affait, and die 

^m nrZ " r ' ''“"e. In diis eonlerence 

nmvntL * Communm CongreMcs iince 1955 general ap. 
pol cy of" e?“ “ xft the domestic 

Into w'as’ri"'" 'o’® "ta Coottfomst Party of 

on ra“ “‘‘"S aPP-t a, a kind ot legitimaie op^osi 
ton piiy m repoo, ihu Nauonal Congress oledced lo ihe 

that J«h, lunuelf m I f “ “ P^nnent to note 

yean disTnrranet ». ^ "F"” a period of tneral 

member M XtoT'Sl'"” '' ’ P'“'"'“ 

C party* Central Committee Actual Icadenhip 
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however, remains in the hands of Ghosh Namboodripad, how 
ever, by virtue of his success to date in Kerala, has come to the 
fore as a Communist leader and he may supplant Ghosh as the 
leader of die C.P I 

That the Communists have tnily foresworn violence, have be- 
come a party of 'loyal opposition," and have abandoned close 
connection with the Soviets m recent years, however, is a matter 
real doubt In late 1935 an interesting document came to light 
known as the ‘Shepilov letter,” (Sheptlov w’as the then Soviet 
Foreign Minuter) or 'Zukhov letter," (Zukhov was one of 
Shcpilov’s aides who allegedly carried the letter to Delhi for the 
Indian comrades) which missive was revealed to have aintained 
the following points 

1 The Communist Party of India should do nothing that 
would act as an irritant to or interfere with the major 
diplomatic operations in which Soviet Russia and the 
world Communist movement are engaged 

2 The Indian Communist Party should not become unduly 
perturbed or panicy at the ardent courtship of the In 
dtan Government by their mentors in Moscow and Pei 
ping nor uke their public professions at face value 

S The Communist Party of India roust prepare for the 
time which will inevitably come when it will be pos 
fible for Communists within and without India to settle 
scores with the present bourgeois Government of India 

Although Indian Communists, naturally enough denied the 
validity of this letter, their bluster about si, in addition to the 
general history of the Soviets towards India since 1917, lends 
credence to its veracity If this leitcr were valid it indicates that 
Russu's fnendly attitude towards India as manifested by 
Khrushcliev in hu famous visit (together with the now dis- 
credited Dulganin) to India in the late autumn of 1935 as well 
as by his amiable attitude towards Nehru upon the latter s visit 
to Moscow in June, 1953. by the praise m regard to Indian 
foreign policy in the Sonet press since 1953 by Sonet trade 
pacu with India especially that of December 22, 1953, by Sonet 
economic assistance to India In the form of constructing various 
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enterpnses notably the Soviet construcUon of a one million ton 
Bhilai which was £int announced in October. 
1954 IS simply a facade Consequently, the friendly gestures of 
the Soviets nomithstanding the USSR, through the instru 
the CPI. still has designs on India It may be 
add^ that Communist China’s conquest of the sub-contment's 
Mrderlands, Smkiang and Tibet between 1949 and 1951 mam 
kstly enchanced the threat of Communism to the Peninsula 
However. Iran and Afghanistan have remained free, the former 
being allied to the West 

That Pandit Nehru and bis Government are not unaware of 
the Communist danger is plainly evident The Prime Minister 
as requenily spoken out against the Indian Communists sub- 


sequent to. as s^ell as prior to the adoption of the peaceful 
^ctics of the CPI in 1951 In 1952 while campaig^ m 
^ravancore^Cochm m connection with the nauonal elections of 
that year, he opied a hammer and-sickle flag flying from a 
palm tree and thereupon caustically commented 'mat » that 
foreign flag doing over Indun soil? Five years later, in January, 
1957, again wmpaignmg for the Congress the Pandit, while 
holding that India should eventually manifest a socialist soaety. 

Communists for the “forceful measures’ 
Bad shown in the past- And so recently as May 12, 1958, 
Nehru bluntly assailed the Communists m a Confess Party 
conference In addition, it may be noted that India s Minister 
f Eronomia Knshnamachan in September. 1957 flatly held 
^at Russia might well aid a Communist revolt m India Thus 
Nehru Government which early m its existence passed 
various severe preventive detention- laws and amendments to 
^criminal code in order to curb Commumsl activity, remains 
n.? menace hforeover. the fact that 

V * 5225 000 000 loan from the 

nf t,>K ** 1958, indicates that she is showing no sign 

ne Communist bloc. \Vhilc India remains 

neu wl m the cold war." by the same token she shows no sign 
*Be conduct of her 

ouar^^ “u “ By the outcry in Indian offiaal 

quarters over the cruel execution of the Hungarian patriot. 
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the former Premier, Imre Nagy in June, 1958, as veil as over the 
ruthless Soviet suppression of Hungary twenty months previously 
India IS determined to remain an integral part of the "free 
world” at all costs and manifest the hard won independence, 
attained in August, 1947. which made of her a great Asian 
power 
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